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PREFACE, 


TffB anthoTB of the “ Outlines of English history ” expresb 
a hope that they have avoided many of the faults of thei,^ 
predecessors, and here venture a few remarks on the manner 
in which the present Work may be ad.vantageou8ly employed. 
They recommend that a reign, or a portion of a reign, be first" 
committed to memory as a lesson; and that afterwar^ds the 
several events, of which the mere outline is here given, be more 
fully investigated. This can be done by questioning the class, 
who should be required to prepare for the examination by 
reference to the “ Estenued Edition ” of the present volume, 
and to the “New Questions on English Histort ’* belonging 
to this Series. The pupil should be taught to furni.sh a par- 
ticular account of every event, and after finding the places in an 
dtlas, briefly describe them by means of a Oyclop»dia of 
Geography. This latter process is a pleasing and improving 
exercise, and the^tutor should thus endeavour to make the twin 
studies of Chronology and Geography go hand in hand with 
FTistory — the former informing us when each fact happened, 
and tlie latter where. A Biographical Dictionary should always 
be at hand, as an acquaintance with Biography is inseparably 
connected with the study of History ; in fact, the fullest possib r, 
iqformation on every point which may incidentally occur should 
always be sought for. The necjessity also of a perfect acquaint- 
ance with, the table Sf descent, given in the frontispiece, haijily 
needs to be mentioned. 

Should this 'preparation and exercise of judgment and 
onemory be deemed too laborions and premature for a junior 
class, let the tutor take upoft himseff the eiplanatory part. To 
aid him, the memorable events in this Work are thrown into r 
form more resembling running notes, or heads of lectures, than 
a detailed notice of the several Incidents. With senior hove, the 
plan of oral instruction cannot o© coo generally adopted. Viva 
voce instruction and explanation will rouse ev^ the most 





.pathetic mind. If an mterest be once excited, the youth’i 
ttt^ntion engaged, and hia mental energies called forth, auccesB 
must assuredly follow ^ 

Che proprietor of* the “Incb ahd Gilbert Series ’ of School 
Hooks has much gratification (n seeing them so generally appre- 
dated and adapted jn the great majority of the Educational 
Establishments m Great Britam and the Colonies, where they 
are recognised as the most popular Works on Education pub- 
lished 

Since this Series came mto the present proprietor’s hands, 
the various Works have been carefully revised, everything ol 
a sectarian nature removed, and the printing, paper, and 
binding improved Nearly the whole Series has been enlarged, 
and several new Works added The “Outlines of English 
History,” m its revised ani^ enlarged form is submitted foi an 
increased extent of approval 

In the present, the 

SIX HUNDRED AND IIITH THOUSAND 

tnd in all succeeding editions, special care wiU be taken to 
oring down the information to the latest penou 

The “New Questions on English History” included m this 
Series are most useful The suggestive method adopted in 
putting each Question, and the mterestmg additional matter 
appended to many of them, render the possession of this Work 
absolutely necessary to every student of the “Outlmes oP 
hsh History ” 

Lon don. 


SuggesUont for th« correction of any of the volnmee of fke 
Senes may he addressed to the piihhshers. who willfor-oard then, 
fc the Editor 



introduction' 


Tue accurate and ci edible John Capgrave, in the biblical 
poition of hia Icained ‘Cliionicle of England,’ p 37, says, 

“ At the time of the death of Eli, the pnest of tlie tabernacle, 
B c 111b, Brule that was of Eneas of Tioy, King, came into this 
land, and, called it ‘Biitayn,’ after his name When he died, he 
divided h. Kingdom to his thiee sons The hist named .Loe- 
grius , and to him he gave the land from Dover unto Humber 
The second son named Alban ictus , and to him gave he all Scot- 
land unto Humber The lin'd iiaraod Camber, and to him gave 
be all Walc» The hist coiiiiliy was called in those days Loe- 
gria, the second Albania, the thud Cambiia” Thisf tradition, 
without the aid of Capgiave’s testimony, has been noticed by 
Others, and ti eated as a fable, and yet Nennius says that he him 
self extracted the statement “ex veteiibus scnptis veterum 
nostiorum,” doubtless coiielative evidence of these assertions 
must have fonnoily existed, as it is not possible that such a 
careful and leainej man as Capgiave could have inserted it in 
the midst of Ins chronologie.il ly aiianged and undisputed his- 
torical facts, without a conviction of its tmth — in fact, he does 
not even bint a doubt of its veiacity 

^ No considoiable tin mines aie known to have been worked in 
the ancient woi Id except those of Cornwall and a lew of .the 
Indian islands In the patiiaichal times, a, consiJei able ti.ade 
in *m and copper was earned on between Pbcenicia and Bi itain, 
the foinici countiy did its utmost to keep the knowledge of 
these islands from otfieis Ezekiel, ch.ip 27, v 12 (bo btOl 
names tin as one of the staple impoi ts of 'Tyue, and it is stippnscri 
to have been exjxJrtcd from Cornwall into Spam by the ships of 
Tarshish, and thence to Tyre In the piimitue Biitish laws, 
metalluigy is siginhcantly claised as cne of the aits Heiodotus 
the “ Father of Piol.ine History” (b c 450), alludes to the estab- 
lished commctie of Biit.im, winch was then known as the “Tin 
Islands ” (Hist ill 115) Ai istotle, the preceptor of Alex- 
ander (n c tdO), speaks of the Biitannic Isles as well known to 
tils couritiynien (de Mundo, § 3) Posidonius, engineer to 
Alexander the (beat (B c 320), states that tin was bi ought 



from the Bntannio Islands to Massiha (fragm, i8) Polybiu* 
(B (S2 00) wrote a history of the manufacture aad trade in the 
British metals, with^which«he states he was wed ac'iuainted, and 
It ’^as a subject ^f great interest m his time Diodorus Siculus 
(b c 44) says, “The inhabitants aie hospitable, ai/d, on account 
of their luterqpurse mth strangers, civilized in their habits, 
they have many kings and princes and for the most part live 
peaceably Heie tiaders buy un tiuai the natives, carry it to 
Gaul, over which ft, travels on horsebai k, in about thirty days, to 
the mouths of the Rhone” (v 21, 22) Strabo (ad 50), the 
Cappadocian geographer, refers to their commercial enterprise in 
lead, tin, and skins , and speaks of Britain an the Tin Islands 
ji. me V § 11), he describes the inhabitants as walking w-tb 
Slaves, weanr.g beards, garments girded at the waist, and_ flowing 
down to their heels According to Phny (a d 75), these metals 
were so highly esteemed, that they were given in evohange for 
I lie most pi ecious gems he calls the Tin Islands, the “ Happy 
Islands ” Ccesar, the first noted foreigner who invaded Britain^ 
tound both a military andcivd system of govci ament established , 
he says, too, that tin was woikeu in the inland districts, and iron 
along the coast We have also historical evidence that the Car- 
thagemans procured tin fiom Britain, and that the somewhat 
vagne expression of the Tin Islands had reference to Cornwall, 
the Isle ot Wight, and the Channel Islands In the Periplus of 
Aiiian (a 11 150), tin IS mentioned as imported from the west, 
and not fiom the east, we shoold, however, yappose that this 
st.irement does not negative its production from the east, only 
th.it the bulk came fiom theislands oftliewest Ptolemy, the geo- 
giapher (ad 140), describes its inhahitantc as “impatient of 
lestiaint and fond of liberty, warlike, laboncUs, fierce, and im- ' 
peiious, ingenious and high-spinted ” (Be aediciis, hb II c 
111 ) he composed his work chiefly from Tynao records 

Do net all these fasts tend to prove afar eailier historisal 
period and a higher degree of civilization than is generally claimed 
for the ancient Britons ** 

hiord Macaulay, however, says (Hist vol i p 4), " The pn- 
iiutive Britons when first they became known to the Tynan 
n finners, were little superior to the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands in the nineteenth century” We demur to this , there 
18 no proof that the Tynan navigators hart any diiect inter- 
course with the natives of Southern Britain his loidship’n 
remarks might more correctly apply to a portion of Scotland 
and Ireland Both Strabo and Diodorus speak of the com- 
parative quietness of manners which the inhabitants of ihe 
Biitish tin districts had acquired trom their intercourse with 
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fcreign traders Csesar, the earheat personal witness on the 
subject, dwells on the social condition of the inhabitants of<thi 
coast nearest to Gaul, in such a manner, that it becomes a con 
trast, and not a resemblance, to those of tb^Sa^flwich Island* 
Again, — Ctesar’a description conveys the impression of a 
country settled for centuries, with an organized system of govci ii- 
ment, ooin abundant and easily prociiiedjthe pSople so nume- 
rous as to surprise him, villages studding the country, aboundin)^ 
It stock, the civilization which brought a'flout such a stall 
of things could not have been of recent origin Their 
temples of religion and astronomy, as well as of education, 
increased his admiration — these too had flourished lone 
before his ai rival, some of their coHeges in his time had 
several thousand students, many of whom came fiom G-auL 
Ciesar hsseits, that “above all things, the priests incnlcate thu 
immoiuhty of the soul, afBiming that this tiuth is the gloatest 
oi all motives to viitue” “They hold that by no other way 
than the ransoming of man’s life by the life of man is tecon- 
ciliation with the divine justice of the immoital gods possible ’’ 
(Lib VI , c XV] ) So that even their religion appioaijlieu in sem- 
blance the moral aspects of Ohristuinity , they ceitainly adored, 
under diflbient appellations, gods similar to those of the Gieeks 
and Romans, but there was, comparatively, a refined principle 
m their worship, which made it far superior to the mjtlio- 
logical Pantheism of ancient Gieeco and Rome hence, peihiips, 
in a human sense, it ipay be said, the comparative ease with 
which Bntain, tfie cential seat of Diuidism, became converted 
to CliMstianity , 

Sii Chiistophor Wien, in his remarks on the field woiks and 
camps of the early Britona, in contiast with those ei cited licie 
by the Romans, gives the palm to the former — another pi oof 
of civilization “It would occupy,” says Hutton, “5, 000* men 
a, whole year to construct the British encampmegf o'" old 
Oswestry,” and yet this is not the largest of these ai i lena 
encampments In the ancient laws of llyfnwal of Cornwall, 
we find the basis of the present common law of England, ~*tho 
keystone of our hberties' as opposed to continental m-,titu 
t’ons. It is the most splendid lelic we possess of Pi co-Roman 
Europe In conclusion, the primitive language, as t.iugbt by 
the priests m the Druidiafl colleges, befme the Roman inva 
Bion, IS a further historical testimony, if another be needi d, oi 
an earlier state of civilization than historians have hitherto bee. 
disposed to grant to those who inhabited the country prenou. 
So the birth of our Loid 
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W E have been induced to prefix to thi'. Hi&toi y the following 
metrical composition, flora its evident utility, — ire do not claim 
for It any other eiccllence It will soon become apparent to any 
one engaged in the education of the young that this method of 
leaching Histoiy is at once suie and easy 

'i'he Rtiyme sliould be given m shoit portions, as a home 
lesson, and must be leaint perfectly A lesson should follow 
at school erubiaoing the poition Icaint, and it ivill be found 
that a surprising amount of infoi matron will cling, and that 
veiy tenaciously, to the fa<>' wn.ch has already been thoroughly 
acquired Thus, in the rust line of the ihyme, beside the fact 
given, the child will readily remember such inloimatiou as ths 
following — In 43 before or after Christ? did they come at 
any previous time? when? who led them? wgii what success? 
who opposed ? how ? whei e ? “A Roman host ” here will follow 
a series of questions on Rome — its conquests, as leading to that 
of Britain — its leaders — mode of wsrlare, &c, &c , and so on 
with other facts m this and oth^r portions, until the whole 
History is thus acquired m an interesting manner, both to the 
child and its teacher Besides these advantages, the rhyme 
IS in its«If a good exeicise for the retentive faculties of tile 
in.nd— a point too much neglected in modern systems of 
education, and in the acquisition of these dates, the memoi-y 
will be found to pick out and retam, without apparent effort, 
ottiers met with m this book 

Every child who can lead should have one of these lit'ie 
Histories put into his hand, and the Teacher wiU find that if 
he insists upon the metre being leaint, the chdd will not even 
wail tor instruction, but will of itself eagerly seek information 
m the body of the woik 

It projieily applied, this method wdl not only open the 
study of history to a much younger class of children than that 
\o whic^ it 13 now generally taught, but tend very materially 
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RHYME. 


to encouiage all classes to remember the principal facta de- 
JFeioped in these rhymes, — reflecting on, embodying and adding 
tnereto the numerous contemporaneous ones.which perfect the 
pictiii ea of eaoh period, making the study of ^tir country’s 
annals pleasing, instructive, and exparicive Pupil teachers 
of the fourth and faith years will find it oespeciijly useful if 
applied with assiduity and good-will 

1 1 only remains to add, that the dates are th,us pronounced 
1027 — ten, two, seven, 1133 — one, one, three, thiee, 1399 — 
thiiteen-mnety-nine, 1485 — fourteen, eight, five, while the 
dates in the same stanzas are gcueially pronounced in the same 

THE EOMAN PERIOD (Pages 17 20 ) 

In 43 a Roman host 

Flora Gaul ass.iiled our southern coast; 

Caraotacus in nine jeais moie, 

A captive lelt his natno shoie, 

Boadicea fi om loss in sti ile, 

In hi destiojcd hoi lile 
In 71 Vespasian fought. 

And 78 Agile ola bi ought. 

In 2,1,1 Sotenis died, 

Carausms and Allectus tried, 

From 2,8,8 to 3,0,0, 

To set tjie Roman power at nought; 

St Alban sutlcicd in 3,0,3, 

And Biitain m 1,1,0 was face 

THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD (Pages 21-36 > 

In 4,5,0 the Jutes aiiive, 
noi sa was shim m 4,.5,'>, 

And two joars moie established Kent , 

Before yea» 4,0,0 was spent 
Ella another kingdom tme 
From Biit.un, twenty-nine years more 
.‘^aw Wessex on the southeiii shore. 

In 5,2,7 Eikcnvin c.ime 

Noi tfaiimhi la the Angles claim 

In 5.4,7 In 5 7,5 

To foim East Anglia more ariive. 

Still more to loim a kingdom new, 

Called Meicia, r mie in 5 b 2 
In 5 0,6 Augusiine hi ought 
” he blessed ti uths our Saviour taught 



pkincipal facts, 

In 7,8,7 fiist came the Danes, 

In 8,0,2 king Egbert reigns, 

In 8,2,7 all England gams. 

In 8,3,7 he dies 
In 8,7,1, when just a man, 

Alfrijl his gloiious reign began. 

In 8,8,3 the fierce Danes ran , 

I Then Oxfoi d doth ai ise 
In 8,8,b In Q,0,1 
fhe elder Edward, Alfred’s son, 

From Etlielwald the kingdom won, 

TilJ ‘^,2,5 doth I eign , 

In 9,3,8 from Athelstan, 

At Bninn.iburgli fire kingdoms lan 
In thiee years Edmund’s icign began, 

In ‘1,4,0 he s slain , 

Then Edred leigris the next nine years 
Unhappy Edwin then appears, 

In 9,5,7 ceased all his caies. 

And Edg,ir claimed the throne 
In 9,7,5 king Edgar’s dead. 

In 9,7,8 the martyr bled , 

To him sncceeded Ethelred, 

And England s peace has fiown 
IHK AJSCiLO-SAXON AND DANISH PFiyODS— «ontinti*6 
In 10,0,2 on one dark night 
The Danes are foully slain. 

And Etheli ed is put to (light 
In 10,1,2 by Sweyn 
Canute doth reign in 10,1,4, 

(In 10,3,6 he dies,) 

The Saxons, Ethclicd restore 
In 10,15 the prize , 

Next year the Ironsides is king. 

He reigns but half a year , 

Canute the kingdom then doth b'l mg 
To sei fdoin and to fear 
To Harefoot’s tin one. in 10,3,9, 

Hai dicanute asi ends , 

With him, in 10,1,1, the Ime 
Of Danish monarchs ends 
Next Edward the Confessor name, , 

Till 10,6,6 the crown possessed 
By help of Godwin’s family. 
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The Norman then fair Entrland claimed, 
"V^ile on the field of Hastings rest 
Her Haiold and her literty ^ 

THE NORMAN PERIOD (Pages 36-45‘^’ 

In 10,2,7 William lat was born. 

In 10,6,6 on Chustmas morn ^ 

O’er England he doth reign 
In 10,7,7 at Gci beroy 
The father, by his eldest boy. 

In strife almost slam 
In 10,7,2 the Scoti h king fled. 

In 10,8,7 the Oonqueioi’s dead 
Then William Riitiis gi.isps the pnzo. 

For Robert then the nobles rise 
With Odo in the ran 
In '93 Makolm lost his sight , 

The first Crusade began 
In 10,0,6 In 11,0,0 
The Chiistians at Jerusalem ‘ought, 

(In ’97 Magnus ran ) 

In 11,0,6, at Tinclicbray, 

King Heniy conf|ueis Normandy, 

Burns out Ins brother’s eyes , 

In 11,1,6 see Louis run. 

Loses in 11,2,0 his son. 

In ]1,1,.'> hi dies 

Northallerton was fought and gained 
In 11,3,8 when Stephen reigned, 

At Linioln, too, in 11,4,0, 

King Stephen with Matilda fought, 

In 11,J,8, at Wallingford, 

A ticaly sMyed the avenging sword 

THE PLAN.TAGENET PERIOD (Pages 4«-eA 
Brave Henry Plantagenet in 11,3,3, 

Was born in an old town in fair Noi mandy, 
The till one be as< ended in 1 1,5,4, 

The Couniil ot Clarendon meets in ten more. 
In 1 1 ,7,0 Thomas B(4 ket is slain, • 

The English in two yeais more Ii eland gam. 
And Henry does peiiante in 11,7,4, 

Then William the Lion fidelity swore 
11,8,6 the brave Riehard ascends, 
reign in ten years moie at Limoges ends. 
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Old Actp is captiiicd in II, ‘I,!, 

And Ascalon next year and Joppa are OYie 
King John his 3'oun™ nephew in I,2,0,2 
In tlie cai^le ot llouen most cruelly slew , 

In 1,2,1 ,5 the Chatter he gives, 

TiU 1, 2,4,1 Ladj Eleanor lives 
In 1,2,1, 6 and for fifly-sis years, 

Weak Henry the Third as a monarch appears , 

In 1,2,1, 7 the Pionehraen retreat. 

The same ye.ir brave Hubert de Buigh took then flout 
The Barons m 1,2 6,4 Lewes gam, 

The next jear at K\esham Do IVlontfoit is slain. 

The Commons assorab'e in 1, 2,6,4, 

And Edward the Crusaders joined in six moie 
At Llandilovawr, in 1, 2,7,2, 

King Edward gained Wales and Llewellyn slew, 

And ScctKnd to Baliol in ’''2 he gaie, 

But m five years ’tis fiee undei VVallaee the brave. 

In 13,0,5 noble Wallat e had bled, 

In 13,0,7 great Edwaid was dead 
In 13,1,4, after famed Bannockburn, 

From Scotland the English were forced to return. 

Tell shoots the Swiss tyiant m 13,0,8, 

And in ’2,7 the king meets his hoiijble fate 

The Eng’ish sun rises, and brightly it shone, 

When oui noble King Edwaid ascended the throne, 

In 11,3,3 the Scotch king felt his might. 

In 13,4,6 they again aie m flight, 

A naval engagement marks 1 5,i.W, 

In 13,4,6 famous Ciessy was fought. 

Ami Calais was taken the veiy next year, 

In 13,5,6 we won famed Poictiers 
Weak Richard in 13,7,7 is king. 

To Scotland 13,8,5 trouble doth bung. 

In ’8,1 Wat Tjler lelt Walwoith’s hatd mace, 

And in 13,8,8 was fought famed Chevy Chace 

THE LA^ CASTER AND YORK PERIODS (PageB 65 80 i 
In 13,39 King Henry IV begins to reign , 

In 14,02 at Homildoii the Scotch retieat again. 

Brave Hot'-piir next, ne.ar Shiewsbury is slain in 14,03, 
And Henry gams m 1 1 08 anocher vieior y 
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Sjr William Sawtree's buint to death foi laith in l-t.Ol, 
la 14,13 Heniy V his bright leign had begun 
"in 14,15 Hal flour falls and Agincoiiit is' won. 

In five years he^ce a treaty gives all France to’ He'yy’s son , 

In Pans then bra/s Henry dies »n 14,22, 

While England m King Henry VI a feeble iiypnarch^knew 
HeiTings ivas fought in ’2*1, Verneml in ’24, 

St Alban’s in 14,6,5, and Bloreheath m four more , 

Noithampton in 14,t),0 was lost by Henry’s Queen, 

And Richard, called the White Rose, fell this year at Wakefield 
Gieen, 

St Alban’s saw another strife in 1 4,61, 

And Moi timer the same year gave the crown to Richard’s son 
Joan of Ajc in ’31 was burnt at Rouen town, 

J,n 14,50 Cade and all his rebels were put down, ^ 

'King Edward won at Towton Field, the fii&t yeai of his leij^n. 

At Hexham in 14,64 he fights and wins again 
At Bainot next brave Warwick falls in 14,71, 

And m the same yea, Tewkesbury too the ciiiol Edwaid won 
Duke Clarence dies m ’78, the King in ’83, 

Crookback the same year mounts the thioiie through craft and 
cruelty 

He reigns till 14,85, at Bosworth Field he’s killed, 

And the thione of the Planugciicts by a Tudor piince is filled, 
TUt lUUOK PERIOD (Ptigca 80 103 ) 

In 14,8,5 end the uais of the Roses, 

In 1 4,8,7 neat to Stoke, Simnel Hies , 

In 14,0,9 Wnrbeck’s false caioer closes. 

And the last of the noble Vlantagenels dies 
In 14,9,2 a new vvoild is lonnd. 

In 14,9,7 Good Hope is sailed round 
In 15,0,9 the bluff Harry ascended. 

In 15,1,3 at &uiiio^.iLe the French ran, 

While the Scotch uiisiKccssful at Flodden contended 
In ’17 the Gie.it Reforiridtion began. 

In 15,4,2 a battle was won. 

In 15,4,7 King Henry was gone 
At Pinkey the same yeai the Scotch were defe«.i*-d 
In 15,5,2 the Protector was killed, 
t>n the ihriiiie in the next year Queen Mary is seated. 

In two with honor the country is filled. 

Then I..i(iy Jane Giey died in 15,5,4, 

And Calais to England was lost in four more 
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In 15, b, 7 Queen Elizu,betb is sealing 

Tbo deed that condemned the Scotch Queen to her grace. 
In L'' d,ii bell^are jc^ously pealing. 

For the “vanish Armada had sunk in the w^ve , 

The Insh rebel in 15,9,9 
In }6,0,3 ejids the great Tudor line 

THE STUART PERIOD (Pages 103-124 ) 

James the First, the Sixth of Scotland, came to tc gn in 16,0,3, 
tn 16,0,5 Guy Fawkes and Digby sutleicd lor conspiracy 
In 16,12 brace young Piince Henry, wept by nil the people, died j 
£u 16,13 young Elizabeth became Bohemia’s bride 
In 16,15 Arabella Stuart died in London Tower, 

In 16,21 Lord Bacon in great disgrace is moved from {lower 
In K; 25 an army tried in vain to save Rochelle, 

In lb, 28 gay Villiers hv assassination fell 

In 16, '37 John Hampden snuggles lot a people’s rights, 

In 16,-10 for his laith the Covenanter boldly fights 
In ’41 Bail Stratford dies dcseitod by a faithless King, 

And 16,42 the horrors of a civil wai doth bung 
In '42 the Wliite Hoise Vale ot fair Edgohill with blood is red. 
At fata! CharlCTOve in ’4,3 John Hampden bravely fought and bled 
The gentle Falkland fighting bravely aied this year at Newburj 

At Marston Moor in ’44 four thousand, men the Ironsides slew 
THE commonwealth (Pages 109-111 ) 

The Insh Rebellion in ’4,9 was t|iielled. 

To retreat at Dnnbar the Scotch neie compelled, 

And in the next yeai (16,51) 

By Cromwell the battle of Worcester was won , 

\^ile admiral Blake beat the Dutch on the sea 
In 16,5,2 in a great victory 
In 16,5,5 Jamaica is ours. 

And the next year o’er Dunkirk the British flag towers 
In 16,5,3 Cromwell’s head of the State, 

And dies in September, 16,58 

THE STUART PERIOD— continued 
In 16,60 Charles the Second from his exile turns his face. 

In 16,63 the sale of Dunkirk was the King’s disgrace 
In 16,65, olf Harwich, Opdam in the air was blown. 

And m ihis year the greatest plague occuiTeU that Loniioii •s’e 
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In 16,66 De Witt and Ru 3 rter with the English fight. 

And in tins year a conflagiation turns to day the anxious night 
rr/16,67 to keep the Dutch away our navv fails. 

And Titus Oates in ’78 deceives the people with* his tales , 
Archbishop Sharpe on Magnus Moor in 16,79 was slain. 

In 16,83 Lord Russell’s h(.id upon the block has lam 
In 16,85 Kmg Charles the Second dies, and J,^mes ascends. 

In this same year the Duke of Monmouth’s fatal insurrection ends 
In 16,88 seven English bishops to the Tower were led. 

And seven months aftei James the Second flora the Prince of 
Orange fled 

In 16,90 William III across the Boyne his army led. 

And Torrington and Eveitsen were beaten when off Beachy Head, 
La Hogue’s stiong forts kept not the English sailor back in '92 . 
In 16,98 the Fust Partition Treaty’s signed at Loo 
T/^'16,97 a peace was signed, in Rjswick village too, -i 

In ’y-4 Queen Mary died. King William next in 17,02 
In 17,U2 biave Kooke does stiew the depths of Vigo Bay 
woth gold. 

In 1 7,01. on Blenheim’s slopes full twenty thousand , French 
he cold. 

In this same year Gibraltar’s steep and rugged rook our sailors 

And Vi'leroy and Ramihes in 17,06 do quickly fail 
Almanza’s lost in 17,07 , Oiidenaide m 17,08 we gain , 

In 17,09 at Malplaqnet a bloody victory obtain 
Boncham the Frencti in 17,ll endeavour vainly to defend, 

In 17,13 at Utrecht the wars of the succession end 


THE HANOVEKIAN PERIOD (Pages 124-147 ) 

In 17,11 George ascends , for thirteen years he reigned. 

In 17,15 Sheiiffmnir and Pieston too were gained , 

Next year the old Pietender fled in 17,18 Byng 
With British cheers of yictoiy made Cape Passaio ring 
Bishop Atteibniy’s bamshed in 17,22, 

WTiilc B lunt and Lij,w the year before the South Sea bubble blew 
In 17,51 Kmg George the Second lost his son. 

In 17,40 Admiral Vernon Porto Bello won 
How bravely fought at Dettmgen our kmg in ’43 ' 

But at Foiitenoy in ’45 we lost the victory 

And Preston Pans the same year did the young Pretender gaii. 
But at CuUoden m ’4,6 how all his hopes were slam ' 

^'fclfe at Quebec in ’59 ponied out his noble blood. 

The purest of the heroes who lia'-e died for Eiiglaiid’u gOodl 
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Next year King George the Third ascendo, he reigns tor 60 years, 
. At Bunker’s Hill in ’75 her flag Rebellion rears , 

The United States were founded in 17,83. 

Lord Rodngy gained in ’82 a gloiious v-ictoiy. 

Next year Gibraltai’s famous siege to England’? glory ends, 

The French Rebellion in ’8,<t the whole of Europe rends , 

Then folio v Nelson’s victories , the battle of the Nile 
In 17,98 was fought — “ the foremost of the file ' ” 

The fleet at Copenhagen next he takes in thi ce years more, 

In 18,05 victorious dies amidst the cannon’s loar 
At Alexandria, Abei crombie dies m 18,01, 

In 18,09 Corunna fii st, then Talavera’s won , 

In 18,11 Albuera’s fought SaLmantain ’1,2, 

Vittona m 18,1,3, in 15 AVateiloo 

King George m 18,2? dies, his gueen two years before, 

Tlteji George the Fouith’s pioclairaed king, and reigns for 

Trmmphant m ’2,7 our ships at Navanno ride. 

And in the same jear Gicecc is fiee, and Mr Canning died 
In 18,39 William Fourth ascends his brother’s throne, 

And Giey and Russell in ’3,2 the great Reform Bill won 

ind when our Qiieon ascended , and when Prince Albert came , 

When Hardmge, Sale, and Napiei brave, held high the British 

When at Alma and at Iiikei mann ivc struck the Russian low, 
When Albeit died, the Great and Good —all British boys 
should know 
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UNDEK TUB ROMANS, FROM BC 55 TO A D 410 

Tub eailic&t inlinbitants of the southern portion of this counti-} 
flie supjjbsed to have been a tube of the Gauls, or Cclts„w)it’ 
oeopled the island from the neighbouring continent of Fiance 
or Gaul (Gallia) The generally leceired authentic histoiy com 
mcnces mth the invasion of the Romans, prior to this our 
knowledge of Bi itain is imperfect ,— the student is specially re- 
fer! ed to the “Intiodiiction,” pages v — mi 

Julius O.csar, a famous Roman general, and subsequently 
Imperator of Rome, prepared a fleet to attack Biitain , in retalia 
tion, as Caesar admits, foi the previous succour the Britons had 
rendered to thtir neighboiii s in Gaul, the whole of winch country 
he had already conquered, iipwaids of a million of the inhabitants 
perishing in the contest He passed over from Boulogne, Aug 
26, 55 B c , on his iftnding near the Bay of Dungeness, m Romney 
(Romanel) Marsh, he tias opposed by the natives, Wio, after a 
very severe stiuggle, agreed to a peace, the Romans left the 
island, on their rctuin to Gaul, Sept 23 It was not till this 
period that the southein nations of Europe had any authentic 
information of the counti y whei o tin was pi oduced , it is suppos‘ed 
the search after this metal was another temp*-^tion for thij mva- 
eion by the Romans 

Cffisar retui ned to G»ui, but made a second visit the following 
summer with 800 ships and an army of 30,o00 (July 15, 54 b c J 
He vanquished tlie combined armies of the Biitons, who were 
united under their chief Casaivelaanus, a military genius , terms 
of peace were ^oposed, and agreed to, after *vhich Oassar re 
tired, leaving Hrit.un without a Roman m it His written 
account of both invasions is very mterestmg, it is to be 
found m the ~ Book of his Wars in Gaul ” he states, “The 
British chariot system of warfare combines the solidity of in- 
fautry with the npidity of cavalry, that their native general 
had 4,000 of these formidable engines in reserve ” Caesar found 
the countrv was called “Albion.” from the white* cliffs on 
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its coasts Tao'tus says, “ Caesar, after the two campaigns, did 
not conquei Britain, butpnly showed it to tlie Romans ” » 

' The Britoijg retained their iiidcperidence unti! tbs icign of tht 
Emperor Claudius, who resolved to subdue them, he appears to 
have visited Britain a D 42 , in the following year he came with 
Plautius, Vsspasial, and four legions to invade the country 
The natives of the various tubes maintained for nine years s 
erave defence, under uhe command of C.iractaciis, a Bntish chief, 
who was at last defeated and sent to Rome When led in triumph 
through that oity, he calmly stnvcjed its splendour, and ex- 
claimed, in a pithy and manly oratoiy, “Alas' is it possible that 
a nation possessed of such magnificen e should covet my humble 
cottage in Biitain ( c n 52) 

The religion of the Bntons was under the diiection cf pnesut 
callhd Druids, fiom the Gitck noid dnig, an oak, because thoJ^, 
worshipped in groves of cak The Diiiids were also physician i, ' 
judges, and teachers of youth They eri|ojed gieat piivileges 
lived in groves, and sometimes s.ici diced human beings as 
ofleiings^to their deities The I-loof Anglesoj’, the chief nursery 
of the Diuidic.'d priests, was ittaoked by Suetonius Paulinus 
4 D 78, thepowerof theDruiOa nciei reeovtiea tiom this shook 

The houses and towns consisted of wickei or «nttle huts, 
thatched and cased viith straw or hay, they were pla-’ed at short 
distances, in a tiact of woody lind, and sui rounded by a trench, 
to secaure them fiom the enemy the clothing of the natives 
corres onded with their dwellings, being ohictly composed nt 
undressed skins, then weapons weie long spears, bows, arrows, 
and knives The little money they possessed was oliiefly copper 
or iron rings, though it is now ceitain they li -i some kind o' 
gold and silver coins at the pe-iod of the llomnn invasion ^ 

In the reign of Nero, Queen Boadieea, a uoniaii of high spiiit, 
who had serious wrongs to ledress, attacked the Roman stations 
under General Suetonius, burned London, and massacied its 
garrisons , the Queen went to battle with Iici yellow flowing hair, 
fedeoked with golden torques, biacelots round her arms and 
wrists, a tunic of many colouis, also accompaiped by her daugh- 
ters A battle afterwai ds ensued, in wlm h eighty thousand Bntons 
were slam, and Boadieea m despair poisoned herself (a d 61) 
‘‘This,” she said, “is the Ia=t resc nee for me, a woman, Irt the 
men, if they please, live and be slaves — but I will not ’’ she waa 
unwilling to survive the destiuction of her country 

The Emperor Vespasian greatly distinguished himself in Bi4r. 
tain , and Titus, his son (who siibscijviently conquered Jerusalem), „ 
fought here as an i jicer under his father (a d 70) Tlie con- 
quest ot our IS and, however, was not completed until the 
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nmval of Jnhas Agncola (ad 78), ke Boftened ^he inanDers 
tha Bntons, aiso horned the counijy with stately cities and 
^ ^mples The British chiefs now began tg speak the Lat'/" 
language, and adopt the Roman dress, regai dut^ as signs ol 
politeness what were in reality the badges of slatery Agiicol? 
Duilt several forti esses, commenced new roais whicfc wcie after 
wards extended acioss the country Tacitus, a relative of Agri- 
cola, in his life of that general, gives an impressive description 
of the bravery and skill of the natives, whom there is strong 
presumptive endence the Romans did not consider barbarians 
As Biitam now became a Roman province, tbo Empeior 
Hadrian elected a rampait of e.vith from the mouth of the Tyne 
to Sohiay Filth (ad 1211, to protect if from the mcmsions 
of the north This rampait did not prevent the imoads of the 
„ Piets and Scots, and in the reign of Antoninus, another was»con 
Bti ucted between the Fi iths of Clyde and of Forth (a d 138) 

The troubled slate ol the island called over the Emperor Seve- 
rus aftei repulsing the Piets, his troops weie employed for two 
jc.iis 111 building a wall, sixtj-eight miles long, twelve feet high, 
and eight thick, a few paces to the north of Hadiian’a rampait 
Some remains of this gieat w nk, called the Piets’ Wall, are still 
visible Severus dicd at Yoik, then tailed Eboracum Ia d 2111 
Consbantino the (Ji’cit, the hist Christian Emperor (274 — 337), 
was boin at York, (where his father, Constantius Clorus, had 
inairedthe Biitish prmcegs Helena) — this Constantius died at 
York, and his soil Constantine was then raised to impeiial 
power by the afleetiou of the aimy m Biitam St ^ban, 
the fit St Christian martyr in Biitam, suffered death under Dio 
flletian at St Alban’s in Hertfordshire (a d 303) , he was biir.ed 
^ai Ely Rome, being greatly harassed by the inroads of tha 
Gotlii and Huns, was at length compelled to withdraw Jici 
soldiei 3 , and finding it impossible to keen possession of this 
distant province, the Flinperor Hononus granted letters of dis 
charge, and the Roniai^ army left the island ( a d 410) 

Du'ii’g the Roman peiiod the Saxons frequently came to oui 
eafeteiii and southern coasts as immigp-ants, to protect the iL 
ftibitantt and control the Saxons, the Romans appointed a high 
military o.Bcer, with the stle of “ Count of the Saxon shore ” 
Before the end of the first /Mintury, Britain'was undoubtedly 
visited by the rays of Chnstiaiuty, which is supposed to hai'a 
Deen planted here either by the apostles SS Peter and Paul, or 
their immediate disciples An ancient chronicler of Dover 
ftlastl 1 says “ In the year ol grace 180 reigned in Bntain 
Lucius, ho became a Christian under Pope Eleutheiins, served 
Gtd. iind advanced Hobr Church as much as he co^d." But 
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whether either of these be true or not, it is certain that from a 
very early period there yras a close connection between Britain 
Wnd Rome, and thjit Pomponia, the wife of the proconsul Plan- 
tius, whom have already mentioned, and Claudia, a British 
lady mai ned to the Roman senator Pudens, were Christians in 
the reign of /Jlaudiils (See 2 Timothy iv 21 ) 

The manners of the early Britons, like those of other Celtic 
nations, were extremely simple — they lived chiefly on milk, the 
flesh of animals, and the natural productions of the soil, 
Caesar says, “ They kept geese and hares for pleasure, but did 
not deem it right to eat them ” They were remarkable for their 
size, stature, long flouring hair, and fair complexion , excelled in 
swimming, and other manly exercises Like all pi iraitive nations 
the^, especially the better class, stained a portion of their bodies 
to ihspire their enemies with fear, their favourite colour waii.' 
line, which they obtained from a plant called woad 
The Romans, on their dep.arture, left the natives and their 
country m a very ranch impi oved state The popular faith of 
the Gredas and Romans w.xs associated with the beautiful , but 
the early remains in Britain — at Stonehenge, Abury, Kit’s-Col- 
House, and the numerous Druidical circles and cromlechs — 
are connected with the vast, in design, construction, and weight 
Our parochial pei ambulations are the Teiminaliaoi the Romans, 
our May-day is their festival of Floia, the nng, the veil, the 
wedd'ug gifts, the groomsmen, biidesmaids, and the bridecake, 
aic ail Roman, so also are our sympathetic tuneral imager and 
customs — the cypiess and the yew, the flowers strewn upon 
gi.ives, and the black for mourmng 
The country was stocked with cattle, the British horseSf' 
ai^d dogs weie so much admired, that they were exported to 
Rome for the use of her nobles Agriculture, though errone- 
ously -supposed to have been introduced by the Romans, was 
ev idently attended to by the natives long before their time, as 
sufficient com was grown at the period ot their invasion to allow 
of ’onsiderabie ewortations , there was also, in some form, a 
tenancy of land Imey produced cattle, gold, tin, lead, iron, skins, 
pearls, <Scc , which they exported, taking in return ivory, bracelets, 
necklaces, vessels of glass, and ^i^umerons other articles That 
the Britons were acquainted with sculpture and painting, is 
Clearly shown by their curiously carved war-chanots, and then 
methods of painting , numerous specimens are also still in exist- 
ence of their art of workmg m metals, minmg and smelting^ 
of iron were practised to a large extent London, says Tacitus, - 
was a city crowded with memhants and of world-vnde celebnty. 
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non THE DEPAETURB OP THE ROMANS TO WILLIAM lilFtjl^tJIIEROE i 
A D 410 TO 106fi 

Though the Britons, under the protection 5f tht-»Romans, ad- 
vanced in civilftation, they lost much of their warlike spirit The 
Soots and Piets broke through the northernwamparjis, and com 
mitted ravages , at length, by the advice of Vortigern, a British 
chief, they invited the aid of the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons 
(450) The story is, that Hengist and Horsa, two chiefs, accepted 
the invitation, and soon checked the progress of the enemy ; 
being tempted by the fertility of the soil, and by other prospects 
of advantage which the country presented, they resolved to re- 
main on the island They received fresh troops fiom the 
Continent, and fought many battles with the Biitous, in one, 
which took place at Aylc'-loid, in Kent, Hoisa was slain (455) 
The sole command then fell upon Hcngist, who, after a fierce en 
gagement at Ciayfoid, in Kent, gained possession of the king- 
dom of Kent, and proclaimed himsclf its sovereign (155), he 
rode on e white hoise, of which the couutj aims of Kk’ut is aa 
emblem The story, however, rests chiefly on tradition , though 
tiue 111 its leading incidents, the deeds of Hengist and Horsa 
aie nrobablv paiti.illy mythical 

After a contest of nearly one hundred and fifty }’ears, the 
Saxons gamed possession of the whole coimtiy, which they 
divided into socen independent states, called the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy the historiaal mateiials for this period are very deficient 
and untrustworthy The “Heptarchy” or “seven” states were 
aa follow — 

1 CANTIA, or KENT (founded by Hengist, a d 457). 

2 SOUTH SAXONY (by Ella, 490), Sussex and Surrey 

3 WEST SAXONY, or WESSEX (by Cordic, 519), Hanls, 

Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and Devonshi.c , 

4 EAST SAXONY (by Ercenwm, 527), Essex, Middlesex, 
and a part of Heits * 

5 NORTH UMPRIA (by Ida, 547), Northumbeiland, Cum- 
berland? Westmoreland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lancaster, and a 
part of Scotland 

6 EAST ANGLIA (by ¥fia, 575), Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridge 

7 MERCIA (by Cndda, 582), all the middle counties ; 
Cheshire, Staffoia, Derby, Warwick, Worcester, Shropshire, 
'Hereford, Gloucester, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Hunting- 
don, Northampton, Rutland, Leicester, Nottingham, Lincoln, 
and part ot Herts 
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. The natiTG Bntons sought refuge among the mountains of 
Wales and Cornwall , others fled to the north-western coast of 
'^France, calle^ Arpiorica, whence it took the name of Bretagne, 
which it still retains During this period, Arthur, Prince of the 
Silures or Welsh, proved a formidable opponent to continental 
nations as well as the Saxons, the latter he defeated m twelve 
battles, and checked for many years the progress of their arms m 
the west of England He founded “The Knights of the Kound 
Table , ” he is also said to have introduced the ag'- of the world tor 
all events which occuired previous to his time lie was murdered 
in a quarrel (542) His coffin was discovcied at Glastonbury in 
1170, in a tomb hewip out of the solid mck, with an identifying 
inscription and leaden cross The Britons, for centuries, would 
not beliec e in the death of Arthur, or at least e\pt tted him to re- 
turrf alue and deliver them from the Savins 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, was ihe first Chnst'an King ot the 
?a\on race, having been comeited by isi Augustine, who, with 
forty other monks, was sent into Biitaiii from Eome, by Pope 
G-egory>tbe Great Giegorv, when a monk, had him&ell 

meditated a missionaiy visit to England St Augustine and 
bis companions landed at the rivei Stoui, between Sandwich 
and Ramsgate, early in the spi ing of 5'i7 , Ethelbert assembled 
his court to receive the monks, who, piccedcd by a silver crucifix 
and a picture of the Saviour, advanced singing their litanies in 
the language which was then associated with supenor knowledge 
and the exercise of dignified power Ethell/crt listened to St 
Augustine’s arguments, but refused to foisako what he and his 
people had so long observed, in due time, howcvoi, he became a 
convert, and was baptized in the little chiiieli of St Martin, oti. 
IVhit Sunday, 5‘)7 , curiosity led his people to w itness the services 
of the church, li'-tcn to the instructions of the piiests, and 
they very soon followed the example of then King He had pre- 
viously married Beit'ia, the daughter of Cliinbcit, King of the 
F'anks, who, by tbe toims of her mainage coutiaet, enjoyed the 
yxerci^e of Chii^tifii wmvhip in that little chnuli of St Mai tin, 
at Cantcihuij, 'vliub lad C' isted from the Roman times of 
Christianity in llr,ta/n and is putiallv roma.ning in nor own 
days Etbclbi it ii'iitPed h*ry ic us, and died in olh, huing pre- 
viously foi tiled a code ot wnttci, laws, with the assistance of a 
council of wise men and the advice of the missionaries , it is th, 
earliest body of laws in our annals 

Sebert, King of Essex, was also converted, ho rolled dowH 
the Temple of Apollo, at Westminster, ard built a church— 
dedicated to St Peter on the spot where the Abbey now stands 
610) He also destroteii the iiiein Temple of Diana, and built 



ID Its Site the original Cathedral of St Paul Sebert is said tc 
^ave founded the University of Cambridge, the Venerable Bede 
!vas the first who took the degree of of) from this university, 

725 Paulmus, one of the associates of St Atigust«ie, convei tea 
Edwin, King o1 Noithiimbria, April 12, 627 St Augustine con- 
ferred the epiotopal dignity on Justus (Jlocbcster), Mellitus 
(Londoni, and Panlinus (Yoik) * 

Offa, King of Meriia, iccovcrcd the remains of St Alban in 
793, and, to his honour, founded the princely abbej, for which 
the Empcior Charlemagne sent two snlendid silken ve^ , Offa 
■iponod a S i\on liosti li y in Rome for the U'-e of studeniL , it was 
naintamcd by a tav, winch in later times, when its origin wa® 
forgotten, became noted under the nanfe of “ Peter’ ^ pemr 
Offa died The S.i\on da j s of the week were as follow — 

Saxim PifoMaicrto Snran Frecidoi nirr > n 

B itcriic s diy ''alum I Wndcii’s day Moiciirj 

Sun’s diy He Sun llioi’sday Jupiter 

Moon’s day 1 'le Moon Fiija’sday Venus 

Tiw’s day 'ins ' 

The scion Si\<'n kingdoms — (to which was given thtfcollectiva 
name of England, fiom Angh’s, a tribe of Saxons, and land, the 
Sa\on for cmiiitij , or ficm Anghn, a village near Schleswig 
br’onging to Denmark, whence groat nnmbcis of the invaders 
came, the inhabitants of winch wore called Angh by Tacitus) — 
were governed bv as miiiy kings, who woie generally at war to- 
gether, until Egbfrt, King of Wo'sex, subdued the other states 
This King tisitcd the Empcior Chs.rlemagnc , ho showed Egbert 
how a man of the proper capacities could become an ni ganizer of 
society , on thcir puling the Emperor gave lum a swoi d, and bid 
him go forth to iru'oiidate his anthoiitj in, and boenrno the 
dominant King of, Engf.uid This n.atne, by some of tlio chrom 
clers, IS doiivcd tlias IIcngi--t, llongistl iiid, riengl ind * 
Egbekt began to reign in Wcs'-cx in Die year Sod, gubdiiod 
Kent m 819, B'sex in Sdf and coinTileted 1 is cnfiie tonqncsi 
when he wa® etowneef in 828, at IVinifiestcr, tl ( n con-idered the 
capital of England After a reign of pic 'inity, Eglirit d*c(l 
(837), and was Buned at Winchester '1 he Dines, who first ap 
peared off the island at Teiirnraouth, in 7^ !, made sc\ci il attacks, 
but were totally routed at Ilengcsdown, m Cornwall (851) 

Ethei WLLF, the eldest son of Egbert, though intended fc8 
the Church, succeeded on ms father’s death lie married 
Osberga, a lery clever woman ol the i we et Cc rdic, daughter ol 
Oslac, his cupbearer, by whom he bad four sons, who mounted 
the throne in succession This and the following reign were 
occupied by continual struggles with the Danes Etlir Iwulf went 
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on a pilgrimage to Rome m 865, accompaiued by S withun, bishop 
of Winchester, and his youngest son , it was heie t)iat Alfred iras 
siducated. On the Kang’^ return thiougb Fiance, he married his 
second wife jFiith,'’daughtor of Charles the Bald. _ Ethelwulfwas 
the first English &ng who granted tithes to the clei gy He de- 
feated the Danes witii groat slaughter at Ockley m Surrey , died 
at Stam bridge m Essex (857), and was buiied atStej-uing in Susses 
Etu E l bald’s reign was not marked by any event of note He 
married Judith, his stepmother, but at the remonstrance of 
Switlmn he consent cd to a scpai ation J udith aftei wards man icd 
Baldwin, first Eailof Fl.iiideis, fiom them descended Jfatilda. the 
wife of Wilham 1 Etbclbald died in 860, and was bin led at Sher- 
borne, but his remains weie afterwards removed to Salisbury 
William of Malmesbury says of St Switiiun, “ He i\i;s a rich 
treasure of al) vuituts, those in which he took the most delight 
weie humility and chanty to the poor” The jiopular tajmg in 
reftience to St Swithun’s day (July 15) lias descended to our 
own times, if ram fell, it was loiinci ly said it was the christening 
of the apples , and the pi oi ci b has it — 

St Swithun’s day, if thou be tair. 

For forty days ’twill ram na man ” 

This well-known tradition had its origin in the attempt to re- 
mote his remains, on July 15, a century alicr his death, to the 
catliedral of Wineliestcr, it was delayed foi,5y days in conse- 
quence of the set ere rainy weather 

KTntLBh.RT — Dunng this reign the Danes landed on the Isle 
of 'fhanct, in Kent, which was eaved fiom thou ravages by pre- ^ 
SGiits of money They afterwaids laid waste the whole of Kent, ' 
and pillaged Wincbcslci Etbelbert died in Stib, and was buried 
neai’ his brotliei, at Slierborne 

Bthelred I ’e rcigii was a constant scene of war he is reported 
to have' fought nine battles with the Danes in one year (867) 
He died of a wound received at Merton, in’Suiicy ,871), and was 
buned at Wimbome, m Dorsetshne This King cieatcd his 
brother Alfred an Earl, a word which is akin to Elder, or Alder 
man, — the first mstiiuce in English history of its use 

lu this reign Ii-ed Edmund, King of East Anglia, on his 
tefusal to i enounce the Christian religion, he was most cruelly 
murdered by the Danes i871), for his devotion to the faith he 
was afterwards canonised, and the place of his death and burial 
has been since called St Edmund’s Bury 

In the contents of the numerous Anglo-Saxon graves which 
have been opened in modern times, we find the “ precious dnnk 
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ing-oup,” horn, and vessels of gold, silver, or glass, with whicli 
quaffed their me.id ana ale, these, ves'-els could not stand' 
up, — hence the modern name ot tumblers Tl^ir pottery, espe- 
cially the jugs, w^re not unlike in form to those of ouf own days , 
their bowls, kettles, and pans, were made of bronze or copper , 
and buckets of wood, the handles of tbeir fcnvea iveie often 
beautifully enamelled Their houses, chiefly of eaithwork cr 
wood, were of simple constiucuon, with only one storey , some 
of the better class had lough stone buildings mtb balls — the- 
floors being tessehitcd — for the pubhc and hospitable recept-o i 
of visitors (the Saxons were eminently sorial), this hall nas 
decorated to a limited extent — the walls btiiig hung with (iiativ> ) 
tapestiy, arms, aimour, hoins, haips, limes, fidcUcs, &c , the 
furniture was vciy simple, chiefly heuches o" boaids, with pri- 
ms.ions thereon — literally boat.d and lodging, leading from vai i(»ii& 
parts of the hill, through a do-ir, weie the sleejung chambers' 
or‘*bowei&,” as they weio lotmcily called, — hence the “ lady s 
bower,” the whoV- being tnclosea with a wall and entiance gite- 
A.11 classes, during this and ininv sutnssive ccntuiies,ietiied 
to rest in a stite of nudity, nhon on the b< d of straw, covering 
their bodies with slight bed uoihiiig The residences of the 
chiefs were so situated that tlie sui rounding cotiiitiy lay spread 
out like a panoiania fiom the door o*' the hall The bi caking of 
fast was at nine, iioou-meat at tliiee, cccniiig rcp<ist at sunset, 
the food consisted of bie.id, milk, buttci, honey, cheese, flesh- 
meat, bacon, poullryf eels, vegetables, kuues and forks weie noi 
used at the table, — hence the custom of washing hands after the 
meal, pocket handkerchiels weie mknown Wine Wtis not the 
^ink of children or fools, but of eldei s and wi^e men , what- 
ever the beverage, the drinkeis pledged each other, not iinlre- 
quently accompanynng it with a kiss, telling of stoi ics, expioit.s, 
singing their national poetiy, with music, dancing, )uggleiy, 
occasionally going to a pliy, or the “ dancing bears ” Thoworci 
“ glee” is of Saxon origin, and Ins come clown to us fiom our 
countrymen, who delighted in sirging verse, though numbers of 
them could not read , it w as considered a disgt ace, even in a* 
labouring man, not to be able to sing to the harp 

It was only persons of high lank who had chairs, their round 
parlour table on moveable legs has descended lu form to modern 
times , a candle-light was made by plastering a lot of fat roanci 
a stick, — hence our “ caudle-stick ” 

The A-nglo- Saxon woman, of every class, was the attentive 
^usO'-wifp, the tender companion, the c»mfoiier and consoler of 
her husbaud and family, the virtuous and noble matron , m 
their leisure, besides sp^miing and weaving, the ladies, w.th then* 
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Ur ids and jet ornaments, were employed in skilful needlework 
•and embroidery Tlie Saxon ladies were -nuch gixcn to liatbmg, 
usii.g tlie b libs winch file Romans had left them, and setting an 
example anti natSinal bias towards pei sonal cleanliness Before 
they became Christians, marriage was only a*civil bargain, or 

C nrehase, betwcei* the father of the lady and the man who sought 
er The*ladies were skilled in phrsic, tl en as now, they were 
fond of ornaments and flowers, had a warm appteciation of the 
beauties of nature, — 

The .arth was coifrcd w tl\ flowers, 
ruck SIS annrruntcd the year ” 

The laws said — iftain one stiuck off an ear he has to pay 12s , 
if an eye "ik, if il t no-e woie cut through Us, for pach of the 
foni fi out ter til t>- for the tooth whieh stands next to them 4s , 
for that which follows Is, for all o'lieis Is , if a thumb stiucis 
off 20s , if the shooting fingei 8,' , middle fiimcr 4' , img finger 6s , 
the little finger 11s , the thumb iiail M , fincn nails Is each 
The amphithcati e, a place for playing, w<is ficqucntlj resorted 
to, they had also their village veakts, wandoiing mmstiels, 
running, Icnp-fiog, wrestling, these gimes luouaht together 
sellers of various goods, and ultimately caused the est.ibhshmenV 
of fairr The pleasures of the clia‘e wcie attended to even by 
the m' st austere and pions, Alficd the On it and Edwaid the 
Confe jor tl emsdves taught their fthonci' hawkers, and dng- 
keepem, a canon, however, passed'm the v*"’’ of King Edgar, 
enjoins “ that no priest be a hunter or fowlei or player at tables, 
— but let him play on Ins books, as bocometh his calling ” Tlie 
greyhound in coms'ngwas used in cmijih s as now, the hart, 
boar, bear, buffalo, wolf, elk, and doer abounded Ladies at tRe 
chase rode sideways, with their spear or hi.w loady for action 
' Travelleis woi e a covei mg to the he id, and contrary to our 
fornv!r notions, the Anglo-Saxon lady and gentleman had an 
attencViiic who earned in wet weather an iiiiibitlla, if the party 
went a distance they took up their locffruig either at an inn, or 
•guest-house, oi at a private patei fainili is , who was disgraced 
if he refused to c-ant hospitality, they weio allowed to remain 
a few days, but if a priest stayecl more thin one night he was 
considered to be ngbcting his duties 

AiUKcn TUE tjiiiAS (born &t'^ ber^m o itign in the twenty- 
mo oi'd year of h.s ace Tt is mi.d tl .r at fiist he did not exm- 
I'lct himself towards his subjects with such benevolence and 
Caie as he afterwards showed, and that he was deficient in 
OTufagO. The first eight years of his reign Ic was continiiallj 
a orsted hv fhe Danes, who at one time had entire possession 
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jl the kincfdom Alfroa was obliged to disguise himself hie a 

t srvant, and engage himself to a cowherd, it is also asserted 
liat, whilst A-lfi ed was sharing his foaf with a beggar, St . 
Cutliiieit appeared to him in a dieam, and fSretoli Ins speedy 
dehreiance When in this situation, the story is told of his 
burning the cakes, being busy with tnmmmg his bow, he for- 
got to turn them, as the old cottager’s wile had oiaeied him , 
she was V-ry angry with him, and said “ he was a b/.y fellow, 
ready enough to eat them, though he wo ild not take the 
biouole to bake them ” After a shoit time he went to the isle 
of Athclnoy (877), in Somersetshii e, in which place he built 8 
ftirt, and Has lomed by many of his nobles ho soon had an 
army under his command, to Vcnttiie agaftist the Danes Not 
being suf^cieiitly confident in Jus loites, and having no trust- 
woithi pci son to send to enqiuie into the stiength of sthe 
TOanish camp, he determined to go inuisolf m the di'gnise of a 
harpci when Giithrum, the geneial, heard him play, he oideied 
him to remain for some diys Allied found that the Danes 
did not bujipose the English coil'd muster an ai-mj, and wore 
regaling themselves in dim mg and singing so he took an 
oppoitunity ot slipping fiom the lamp, and called together his 
subjects in Selwood Foiest, he then collcited a laige aimy, 
and falling unexpectedly upon the Danes, obtained a complete 
nctoiy Instead of muidcimg his piisoncis, as was the custom 
of the time, he piomi“edto ]ierinit them to remain in England, 1 / 
they would becomg Chnst'ians and live in peai e Guthrum 
and his people pronnsed to do so , they settled in East Anglia 
and Noithumbeiland (878) They proved, howovei, but unquiet 
^dubiects 

> Aftei this victory, Alfred enjoyed several years of peace, which 
he devoted to the improvement of 1 is count iv Ho resolved to 
extend among his peojile a knowledge o‘ the aits, for which 
pin pose he collected (according to 1 is fiir.id and biogi.jpher 
As'Ci ) “ from many nations an almost mnunici ible mulntude o* 
artihcors, many of thAn the most oxpeit in their respective 
tiades” He also applied himself to 1 ' i oiisti iictiiig and paitly 
forming a code of "laws, which is the giouniiwork of the present 
svstcin of 1 11 risprudcnce , improved the pii nous division of Eng- 
land into counties and hundrec^s , est dili^lind a'mihtia , founded 
the University of Oxford , built a monastery at Athclney , founded 
school' at Shaftesbury and many other towns , invented a method 
of mti'i.nng time by candles 

^ The Danes, after fourteen years of peace, again disturbed the 
country, they came under their Sea King, Hastings, wi'th a 
dnet of three hundred and thirty-one ships, ami landed m Kent 
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(892), making Appledore, m Romney Marsh, then a seaport, 
their head-quarters , before Alfred could drive them out, contests 
ensued at lai nham in Sui rey, and Beamfleet ir Bssei , the wife 
and children of Hastings were taken piisoners, but Alfred mag- 
nanimously gave them baik on condition that he and all his 
people shopld leawi the kingdom 

Alfred encouraged tlie building of ships, for which he was 
obliged to G'liploy foieign shipinights, who in time taiignt the 
BnglisLi when his ships were built, his own men could not 
tnanaga them, theiefore he engaged foieign sailois In time, 
however, he oiercamo all these difhcnlties, and had a good navy 
Too much praise cannot he given to AJfi ed for his foi in.ition of a 
navy illustiious as be was m many senses, this was his ci owning 
diadem, — the prelude to Ensrlend’s futuie gicatness He truly 
foresaw that he could neitl or oicicome noi cien cope with thei 
Danes upon his natne soil, and he came to the natuial conclu-' 
Sion that his enemies mu'-t be met upon the sea he vias sagacious 
enough to know where the strength of England really lay, — 
hence he constructed a fleet, which during the subsequent and 
successful portions ol his i eign kept up the spirit of nis people, 
completely established his kingdom, and left to his successors 
what has even to our own times been the bulwark of our country 
His revenue was divided equally between the state and the 
church , ei en of tne former moiety one third was appropriated 
to pci sonal expenses, one thii d to public works, and one third to 
the supuoit of distinguished foreigners « 

Alin J was born at Wantage, married Elswitha, a Mercian 
princess, and died at Farinigdon, in Beikshiie (Oct 28, 901), at 
the age of fifty-two, of a '^ompUint of the stomach He was 
much feared and respected by his enemies, and beloved by his 
subjects No sovereign of England has left behmd him so good 
a hame as Alfred , he saved his own race from destruction , the 
iiidopsiicable courage, the religious endurance, the heai t and hope 
of the King, under every tiial, constituted a piecious bequest to 
the croiMi and the nation Was buiicd at Winchester 
, He lias succeeded by his son, Edwabd I, tiis Eldfr, who 
was crowned at Kingston, m Surrey This was a turbulent reign 
EthelwaW, the son of Alfred’s elder brother, was an infant at 
the deal I of his "father, so the nobles passed him by when they 
made Alfred king he disturbed tke early part of Edward’s reign 
in attempting to gam the crown, after a long contest, ho was 
killed, a id Edward’s claim no longer disputed The latter, 
fond of wars, was much assisted by his sister Elfrida sha. 
possessed many of her father’s quahtics Towards the close 
of his rugn, he made several incursions into Wales He added 
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10 ihe endowments of the Umversity of Cambridge in 915, died at 
l^ringdon (925), leaving five sons and njne daughters He was' 
buried at Winchester 

Athelstan, hij eldest son, was crowned witB greA splendour 
at Kingston A league was formed against him by the Danes, 
Scots, and other nations, who were completely* routed^ Constan- 
tine, Bang of Scotland, and hte other Kings were slain (938) 
His sister, the Queen of France, with her infant son, found an 
asylum For twenty years at his court, until the son was restoied 
to his throne, fiom his lmn» in England, he was called 
“ d’ onf remet or the sti anger* Athelstan caused the Bible to be 
translated into the Saxon language, and one cop!/ to be placed 
tn every church, to encoui age commerce, h8 ordered that e\ery 
merchant who had made three voyages should be made a thane 
nobleman Athelstan, ihe “King of all England,” died.ai 
iSloucester (911), and was buried at Malmesbury, in Wiltshire 

In this reign lived the perhaps paitly fabulous Guy of War 
wick, who IS telcbiated in story as haring conqueied in single 
combat the Danish giant Colbrand (<^30) ^ 

Edmund I , brother of Athelstan, succeeded him at the age of 
eighteen The Danes again collected together under the com- 
mand of Anlaf , they wei e soon subdued, and hopes of a happy 
reign were entertained, when a sudden end was put to them 
As the King was sitting at dinner, he was stabbed by Liofa, 
an outlaw, at Piicklechui(h,.m Gloucestcishiie, and was burud 
at Glastonbury ('4<5> Edmund had mariicd Ellgira, a princess 
of gieat viitiie, by whom he left two sons, Edivin and Edgar , in 
consecinence of their infancy, however, thej were passed over by 
prelates and nobles 

V Edred, the third son of Edward, was chosen King He 
^rebuilt Glastonbury Abbey, and Dunstan became its abbot 
In early life Dunstan had exhibited traits of veiy superior abiH- 
ties , these he improved by intense applicat.on to his studjps, — 
hence he rapidly exercised an extraoidmaiy influence in the 
internal affairs of the kingdom, Lis great talents, energj, and 
stern will, made his power felt in this and the three subsequent* 
feigns He was also a painter, a mannfactui er of bells, of curious 
ornamental silver tables, and designs for ladies’ lobes Edred 
• died at Prome (Nov 23, 955), aqd was buried at W incbester 

Edwy, or Edwin, the eldest son of Edmund I, succeeded 
his uncle at the age of fourteen He was very profligate w his 
character- married Elgiva, a princess of great beauty but 
Jl^’ doubtful morals, who was too nearly related to him thi 
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act highly incensed Dunstan and the clergy, who used every 
efJhrt to withdraw the^King from his attachment, but withoal 
success The Q^ieen in her turn hi ought about a quarrel be. 
tween the^King and Dun=tan, which led to^the latter being 
b,inished She did not, however, live long alteiwaids, but an 
tincerlam Jiaditioto states she was either put to death by Odo, o1 
by the Jleicians, who rai'.ed a levolt against Edwy during the 
latter years of his life, and compelled him to recognise hij 
brother Edgar king of all the couutiy noith of the 'I'hame^ 
Edwy died of gnel I"')?), ,ind was bmied at Winchester 

Edgar, snniatncd the PtACEAULE, succeeded his brothei , lit 
was consociated King, with gicat pomp, at B ith, fouiteen years 
aftei ho had commertced to reign He gave up a tax lened by 
Athelstan upon the WcKli, in exchange for a yearly tiibute of 
tlyee hiindicd wolves’ heads, which soon cleat od the countiy of fv 
great number ol these animals The leal goveinmont of the kiii<?- 
dom was in the hands of Dmistan, whoso patriotic abilities 
prompted Edg.ir and his witau to make him Bishop of Wor- 
cester 111 ‘07, London m ‘'IS and Archbishop of Canteibiiiy in 
962 Edgar was so vain ol his power, that, when residing at 
Chester, he com pi lied eight tiibiitaiy Piiuces to row his baige 
on the liver Deo, lu token of subjection He mcieased his navy 
to three bundled and sixty ships, and eiectcd fifty Benedictine 
monastei les, the monks ol ivhich greatly exten led and eiiconi aged 
agriculture, hoiticultuie, and botany Died ''75, and was bmicd 
at Glastoubiny » 

Edward II , sninamed the M abtiu, son of Edgar, was ci owned 
at Kingston By a plot of his step mother, Elti ida, he was 
stabbed in the hack (‘J78) whilst diinkmg at Ooifo Castle, in 
Doisetshiie Ho was buiied without ceieinony at Watoham, but 
his body ivas removed thiee yeais afterwards, by the monks, to 
Shaftcsbuiy, in Doisetshire In this leign a council was held at 
Caine (978), lor detei mining the questions at issue between the 
secular and monastic cleigj, which is famous m history for the 
catastrophe of the iloor of the hall givifig way , the Saxon chro- 
tuicle says, “All the chief witan of the Anglo lace fell at Caine 
from the iipiiei floor, except the holy Aichbishop Dunstan, who 
alone was stayed on a beam ” 

Etullued II*, sumamed the^ Uxheady, was half-brother to. 
Edwaid II , this King in P?** took the fiist coronation oath, 
which was administered by Archbishop Dunstan The idea of 
grand juries originated with him Dunstan died in 988, and tben 
&gan a senes of national woes The King gave the Danes^ 
who harassed the kingdom, the large sum of £66,000, levied 
by a tax of a shiUmg od every hide af land, called Danegeld. 
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hia was the fii st land-tax in England The Danes, however, ro- 
ffl^vnenced their depredations, and as njany had settled in this 
ofciitry, the King formed the design of miirdck.iig all who were 
in the kingdom. To revenge this massacre, which'*took place 
November 13, 1002, Swcgn, Kingo’' Lrenmaik, sailed for England, 
and oaiiicd on a desolating war lor ten yeai^ which ^soinpelled 
Ethelred to take refuge m Noimandj (1012) 

(1013) S'WEGS usurped the throne without much oppobition 
and was proclaimed King. He died at Gaiusbotough, Lincoln 
shue (1011), before he had time to estaolish himself in the king 
(lom , was succeeded by his son Canute 

(1014) Canute was chosen King by the ^Danish fleet Nani 
battles were fought between the two Kings, with various suc- 
cess and some writers state they fought a duel m the isle of 
Qj^oy, on the Severn, when they agiecd to divide the kingdofti, 
l^inund taking nil that lay south of the Thames, but bis death 
shortly aftei left Canute solo monaich 

Ethelred II was restoicd m lulo, but closed his turbulent 
leign the next jear, and was buiied at St Paul’s, London 
He mained Emma, “ the faiiy’s gift,” sister ot Kichnid, Duke of 
Noniiandy , she became niothci ol Edwaid the Confessor 
(1016) Edmlnd II, sui named Ironside, liora his gieat valour, 
was the eldest surviviiig son of Etlielicd, he was ciowned at 
Kingston, wliil-t Canute was chosen King by another pait of 
the nation Ho reigned only six months, is said to have been 
mnideied at Oxfoid»bj Duke Edtie, and was buiied at Glas- 
tonbury 

(1017) Canute, now suinamed the Great, in early life had the 
cjniniiig of a foi, the passions of a child, and the vindictive 
'lemoiy of a savage, he was ciuel and despotic in the begin- 
uiiig of his icign, bani'-hod the childien of Ethelred, and, 
imposed hoasy taxes, but he became mild nnd jUst when he 
was fully settled m his dominions Ho was the roost pow_»ful 
n onai r h in Eni ope , havnng subdued Norway and Sweden, he 
a'sumed the title of King of England, Noiway, Dcnmaik, and 
S weden 

Cu his conversion to Chiistiamty he made a visit to Rome, 
froni whence he sent a pubhc notice to his people in England, 
that he would soon return, haying dedicated himself to the 
ser’nce of God, to govein his kingdoms with equity, and to 
oDserve justice in all things, “If by violence or negligence of 
youth 1 nave violated justice heretofore, it is my intention, by 
the help of God, to make full compensation” In the height 
or nis glory his courtieis treated him as if nothing was beyond 
his power. Canute being at Southampton, seated himself m a 
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. chair by the sea-sbore, whilst the tide was namg, and in a loiid 
voice commanded the waves to retire. He feigned to wait some 
time for ^eir aibmission, but as the sea began to wash him 
with Its waves, be rebuked his flatterers by abserving, “ There 
18 only one Omninotent Being who can say to the ocean, ‘ Thus 
far shalt^thou go, and no farther’” After this occurrence 
he never wore his crown Ha married Emma, the widow ol 
Ethelrcd , after a distinguished reign, died at Shaftesbury (10361. 
and was buried at Winchester 

Harold I , sumamed Haretoot, from his swiftness in nmmng, 
was the illegitimate son of Canute Capgrave asserts from his- 
torical evidence that Alfred, Ethelied’s son, was seized by Godwin, 
Earl of Kent (1036), and cruelly murdered. Harold died at Oxford 
1039, and was buned at Winchester 
■■Hardicanute, or Canute tub Hardy, succeeded his ha'V 
brother, whom he caused to bo dug up, his head to be cut oi}* 
and his body to be thrown into the Thames — a weak revenge 
for the murder of Alfred, he threatened Godwin with punish- 
ment, ‘but was appeased by the present of a magniflcent ship, 
the plates of the stern being covered with gold, and the crew of 
eighty warriors splendidly di essed and accoutred TIus King died 
from intemperance at a marriage feast at Lambeth (1041), and 
was buried at Winchester With him ended the Damsh race, 
which had usurped the throne twenty-eight years 

Edward III, samamed the Confessor, from his piety, the 
surviving son of Ethelrcd II , was of th., golden-haired blue- 
t yed race of Cerdic and Alfred, in whom Saxon sovereignty was 
symbolized, bom in 1004, crowned at Winchester, April 11, 
1042, duiing his 13th and 38th years he resided with William, 
Duke of Kormandy, who afterwards naid him a visit in Englaffd, 
Edward is said to have promised him the reversion of the 
British crown He repealed the tax of Danegeid, and as it was 
laoitey which he conceived to be wiung fiom a toil-stricken 
people, he restored what was in hia tieasury Edward was the 
fa-st King that touched for the “ king’s evil,” a general behef then 
^existing that the touch of this King would cure it He married 
P'arl Godwin’s daughter, Editha , but it is said he was unwilling 
either to receive the kingdom, or to be encumbered with a wife. 
He rebuilt Westmmster Abbey, introduced the Great Seal,* 
previously proposed by Dunstaou, which has contmued from his 
era to our own, furnishing us with an authentic regal costume 
of each sovereign, the usual reverse adding to its histoncul 
value, — the first one was a splendid beginning He loved mercy 
tn justice, the laws of which he improved, and mercy as a part of 
religion - after a reign passed In devotion, he died, January 6. 





and was buned in the ALbey, wneie his bones were en- 
'^^ned by William I in a golden casket Wet with precious stores, 
Edward was canonised by Pope Alexander IH m 1J63 , subse- 
quently Henry JII erected a more sumptuous shrme for hla 
remains t 

The celebrated Macbeth hved during a part of thisTeign He 
usurped the Scottish throne by killing Duncan, but was himself 
defeated at Dunsmane, in Perthslure, by Si ward, Earl of 
fTorthumberland (1055) 

Harold II , eldest son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, and grandson, 
by his mother, to Canute, seized on the throne, with the consent 
of the Saxon witan, but m defiance of his previous oath to Duke 
William, taken in the presence of rehcs of the mart^s , he 
fefeated at York his brother Tostig and the King of Norway 
M^o opposed his title, both of whom were left dead on the firld 
KSept 25,1066) Scarcely had he gained this victory when Wilhf.Ti 
Duke of Normandy, accompanied by a fleet of 800 ships, and an 
army of 60,000 men, landed at Pevt-nsey, in Sussex, to enforce 
his claim to the English crown, William was willing to Iftave his 
claim to arbitration, but on Harold s refusal to entertain the pro- 
posal, the Norman obtained a decided victory at Senlao, now 
called Battle, near Hastings, October 14, 1066 Harold was slam 
by an arrow which pierced his left eye , soon after his brothers 
Gurth and Leofurm fell by kis side , thus putting an end to the 
Anglo Saxon government, which had continued for more than six 
hundred years Hrflold founded Waltham Abbey, and hoie he 
and his brothers were buried 
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, i&otman Etnc.— (1066 — 1154 ) 

(22 ) WILLIAM I surnamed The Co^q^EROR 


Birih and Beign — He was eon of Robeit, fifth Duke of Nor- 
mandy — (celebrated m history under the title of “ Robert the 
Devil,” or ” the Magnificent , he was descended from Rollo, a 
bold Norway warrior of Saxon descent) — by Ailette, daughter 
of a tanner at Falaiserjvhere he was born, 1027 He was crowned 
on Christmas day, 1066, by Aldred, Archbishop of York, the 
King reigned 52 years in Normandy, and 21 in England 
In the caae of the first eight Kings after the Conquest, their reigns did not 
jegm till the solemnisation of the necessary compact between the monarch and 
the people, — the coronation 

Marriage — He married (1052) Matilda, daughter of Bald- 
win V , Earl of Flanders , she was crowned in 1068 

Isme — Robert, surnamed Courthose, from his short legs; 
Richard , William, who succeeded , and H'-nry of England , Adela, 
(bamed to Stephen, Count of Blois , Cecilia, .a nun , Constance, 
married to the Duke of Bnttany , and two other daughters 
Death — At the siege of Mantes, his horse, placing his feet on 
hot ashes, plunged so violently, that William was bruised by the 
pommel of bis saddle, and died*of the injury at Hermentrude, 
lear !^aen, September 9, 1087 , he was buried at Caen 

The Kerman prelates and people assembled at his interment, the Bishop ol 
£vreux made a speech m praise of the deceased, a voice from the crowd ex- 
• laimed, “ He whom you have praised was a robber , this very spot was the 8it« 
st my father’s house, of whicn ho was unjustly deprived to build the presenl 
gtumn I summon the departed soul before the divme tribunal to ansvoi 
tor the tyrannv ” Ho received comBanaation, and the eeremc^v was con 
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Oharaeter . — He was courageous, haughty, and ambitious ; 
leather below the middle stature, but of great strength , no man 
of his size could bend his bow, or use his weapons. He was 
patient under fetigae, and generous, hut cruel ancf tyrannical 
m his government 

Wars — (1) With Harold IT., which was’ended by the con- 
quest of England at the battle of Hastings, October 14, 1066 
(2 ) With his son Robert, who rebelled against him, — siege of 
Gerberoy, 1077, at which parent and son, unknown to each 
other, engaged in combat, and William was wounded before he 
recognised his son they were afterwards reconciled by Queen 
Matilda (3 ) He invaded Scotland, and Malcolm did homage 
for his kingdom, 1071. (4 ) With Philip* 1 , King of France, 

•when William besieged the town of Mantes, .luly to Sep- 
Jtfmber, 1087. * 

Mem Events. — Though William was victorious at Hastmgs, 
it took him several years to subdue the entire kmgdom , the 
English formed many conspiracies, which were defeated, and 
they were compelled to give up their arms This was especially 
the case at Exeter, which W illiam besieged and took In the 
North his soldiers laid waste a pant of the counties of Durham 
and York with fire and sword, in one of these contests, the 
Norman Bishop of Durham, with Earl Gilbert (formerly tutor 
to the King) and their followers, were driven into a church and 
instantly despatched. He established the Curfew Bell (from 
the French couvr^ feu, cover fire), which was rung at eight 
o'clock m the evening, when all fires and candles were ordeied 
to be put out , it was an expedient of police to put down the 
^laxon beer-clubs, the resort of conspirators This had nothing 
To do with the ancient custom of tolling the church bell at the 
same hour , the latter had reference to the holy rite of evening 
prayer before retiring to rest Tho Tower of London was 
re-erected by him its site is supposed to have been that which 
was chosen by Julius .Cmsar fora Roman fortress, there are, 
however, strong reasons for concluding that a place of defence 
existed here centuries before He also erected the castles Of 
Norwich, Winchester, York, Nottingham, am^ Hereford. He 
made Lanfranc, a courageous man of gemus and erudition. Arch- 
bishop o^ Canterbury (1070) , and re-fortified the Cinque Ports 
of Dover, Romney, Hastings, Hythe, and Sandwich, the two 
fbrtncr of which he had previously destroyed 
/ To commemorate his victory at Hastings, he built an abbey, 
^ince called Battle Abbey Bemg fond of hunting, he planted 
the New Forest in Hampshire , .'hr this purpose he laid waste 
«itv villages'— an area of 90,000 acres , the forest and game 
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Ifiws, partially introduced by Canute, were established by William, 
/cho greatly cultivatedethe breeding of horses. The Norman 
laws and language, justices of the peace and sheriffs, courts of 
Kxchequer*and Chancery, were introduced , thq Norman nobles 
appointed to vacant posts in church and state The feudal system 
was expanded and‘feystematised by William 

He ordered Domesday Book to be compiled, contaimng a 
survey of all the estates, houses, lakes, rivers, and forests in 
England (1085-6) to it was appended the value of each person’s 
property, and the number of mhabitants This is considered 
the most valuable monument of antiquity possessed by any 
nation , it is stiD preserved in the Rolls’ Library, and consists 
of two volumes witten on vellum The islands of Jersey, 
Alderney, and Saik, were added to England . 

The wealth of the country increased so much during this 
reign, that the rentals of estates were in many parts doubled f 
the estimated population was 2,000,000, — a number which it 
took no less than six centuries to double, there are 88 entries 
of vineyaids in Domesday Book, one existed in Holboine and 
Smoothfield, the mansions and castles of the higher orders 
grew up “like mushrooms” William was one of the richest 
sovereigns who ever lived , his possessions in land, castles, and 
money, were enormous , it would have been better for his dynastv 
if he had let English church property alone, and satisfied himseu 
with his other gams 

Namet cf NoU — Edgar Athelmg, grandson of Eiitlnund II , — he resigned 
his claim as the Saxon heir to the throne, and bred as a private nobleman , 
Herewald le Wake, a brave Saxon, the last who submitted to the Normans, 
Morcar and Edvrm, Saxon Earls, who had offered the crown, on the death of 
Hirold, to Edgar Archbishop Lanfranc, a Pudmontoae, a man of geotj 
and erudition, the re-founder of Canterburv Cathedral, — he compelled the 
Archbishop of Yoik to acknowledge the primacy ot Canterbury (1005— 1089' ; 
Ingulph, abbot of Croyland, a divme and historian (1030 — 1109) 

(23 ) WILLIAM n , sumamed Rurus, or The Red 
c Birth and Reign — William II, third son of the Conqueror, 
ascended the throne W his father’s will, and by the common 
consent of the Great Cfouncil of the nation, to the exclusion of 
his eldest brother, Robert William was born m Normandy, 
1057, crowned by Archbishop Lanfranc at Westminster, Sept 26, 
1087, and reigned till 1100 He was never married 

Death — It was said that he was accidentally killed, m the 
New' Forest, by an arrow discharged at a stag by his bow-bearer^ 
Sir Walter Tyrrell, a Norman knight, but he was probably 
assassinated by an attendant So little respect was paid to tbis 
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Pnnce, that his hodv remained wheie it fell till the next day, 
it was taken to Winchester in the rart of a charcoal-bumoi' 
feimed Purkiss, buried without ceremony in t|je cathedral choir, 
few lamenting his *ate either as a monarch or a frieni. 

Chat aeter — tlourageons, intemperate, and covetous ; he 
treated the English very cruelly, and kept the revenues of the 
church for his own use He was distinguished by his strength 
and agility Ferocious and ruddy in his aspect, with red hair , 
and, when irritated, he stammeied. 

Wars — (1 ) The nobility opposed the claim of William to the 
English crown, but were bribed with the treasures left by the 
late King Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, uncle to the King, revolted , 
he was assisted by the Norman nobles bulrthe msuriection was 
soon suppressed (2) William invaded Normandy, 1090, which 
belonged to his brother Robert, but without success a treaty 
Ifeetween the two brothers was sigiied at Caen in the following 
*^year (3 ) Malcolm III , King of Scothind, invaded England 
having reduced the castle of Alnwick, the besieged were obliged 
to surrender, and only requested that the King would, in-person, 
receive the keys of the gates, they weie brought by Robert de 
Mowbray, upon the top of a spear, who, standing within the 
walls of the castle, pierced the lance thiough the kiijg’s eye, as 
he was going to take them (Nov 13, lO'^S) For this exploit the 
governqr, it is said, received the surname of Pierce-eye, now 
’ ‘ e the family name of the Duxes of 

i made an English county (1091), 

(4 ) On Apnl 4, 109^, Gilbert, Bishop of Lisieux, in Normandy, 
Observed the remarkable phenomenon of mnumerable falling 
'ife<iT3 , he mterpreted it as a sign of an immense emigratiort*of 
people fiom one country to another, from which they would 
never return till the stars came back to their place m the 
heavens , this, with ths subsequent preaching of Pope Urban II , 
led to the estabbshment of the First Crusade, or Ci oisadc Htodi 
the French word croiif, a cross), it was undertaken to rescue 
Palestine from the Saracen followers of Mahomet Peter thg 
Hermit travelled through Europe, informing all Christian princes 
• and people, that the Holy Sepulchre had been closed against 
them by the Turks , he exhorted ail to take up the holy cause 
It was considered a religious 'duty to join the Crusade those 
who did BO, thought that if they died m the Holy Land, fighting 
for the Holy Sepulchre, they were sure of salvation Robert 
jsiortgaged Normandy to Wilhahi for 10,000 marks (13s 4ti 
each), m order to join in the holy war with a suitable retinue. 
Edgar formed one of his tram The Crusaders miiste'-cd on 
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*:he plains of Asia 700,000 men, who were distinguished by a largo 
eross worn on their dioss The English colour was white, the 
French red, th^Flenush green, the German black, and the 
Italian yelKw. Tnere were seven Crusades in all (1096 — 1291). 

(5 ) Magnus, King of Norway, effected a landing on the Isle of 
Auglesea, but was'" repulsed by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 1097, 
the latter lost his life. Magnus revisited the country in 1101, 
but was killed in battle, “ for the natives arose from the mouths 
of caves m multitudes, like ants in pursuit of their spoils ” Tlus 
was the last attempt of that nation upon England 

Mem Events — William built a wall round the Tower he also 
erected (1097) \i^estminster Hall, 270 feet by 74, for liis banquet- 
ing chamber j it was the largest room in Europe, and considered 
one of the finest specimens of the earliest Gothic style it was 
pulled down and rebuilt by Richard II The King appropriated 
the revenues of the see of Canterbury to his own use from the 
death of Lanfranc m 1089 till 1093, when, in consequence of his 
serious illness, he appointed Anselm to the Archbishopno , but 
he neither restored its revenues, nor those of other benefices. 

The very curious piece of needlework called the Bayeux tapes- 
t^ IS said to have been the work of Queen Matilda, the mother 
of William II It IS still in existence at Caen, and contams por- 
traits of Edward the Confessor, Harold, the Conqueror and hia 
family, as well as a senes of pictures worked in worsted, repre- 
senting the history of the conquest of England Her grand- 
daughter, the Empress Maude, added to this piece of tapestry. 

In 1100, the sea overflowed four thousand acres of land which 
had belonged to Godwin, or Goodwin, father of Harold 11. 
Hdhad left these lands by will to the monks of Canterbury, biif 
as they neglected to repair the wall, the sea rushed in.^andi 
covered them They are situated opposite Deal, and are called 
the Goodwin Sands , they often prove fatal to mariners 
Names of Note —Peter the Hermit, an eloquent French monk, who went 
to the Crusades, and died 1116, it is supposed, m Pulestme — he was a native 
of Amiens, in Picardy, Walter Tyrrell, Godfrey of Bouillon (1060 — 1100), 
wno was elected by the crusaders Amg of Jerusalem, on their taking that city 
after a siege of five weeks, July 6, 1099 • 

(24 ) HENRY I , sumamed Beauclebc, or the Scbolab. 

Birth and Reiqn — Henry, the youngest son of the Conqueror, 
seized on the throne, hus Robert was a second time deprived 
of hiB right Henry was Dom at Selby, m Yorkshire, 1070, "■ 
crowned at Westm gter. Ang. fi, 110 , and reigned till 1136 
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3iai-nage — He was married, by Archbishop Anselm, to_ 

e lda, daughter of Malcolm III of gcotland, and mece of' 
ir Atlielmg, thus adding another link to*the Norman and 
Saxon interests ,,Bhe died in 1117 In 1121 ne espoused Adelais, 
daughter of Godfrey, Duke of Lourain, by whom he had nc 

JssMe —William, who died before his father, and Matilda, 
’’ho married, first Henry V , Emperor of Germany, and after- 
ivards Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, from w hom came 
Henry II of England 

Death —He died at St Denis, m Normandy, from eating 
immodei ntely of lampi eys His body was enbalmed, brought to 
England, and buried in Beading Abbey, whith he had built 
.Charadey — He was handsome, brave, accomplished, and fond 
^literature, but avaricious, ciuel, and violent He acquired 
*he name of Beauclerc by translating ^sop’s Fables, and having 
received a more learned education than was usual for Kings at 
that period. 

TFar« — (1 ) Henry invaded Normandy, and defeated bis 
brother at Tmchebray, Sept 2S, 1106 Eobert was taken 
prisoner, confined m Cardiff Castle, in Glamorganshire, ana his 
eyes were cruelly put out he lingered twenty-seven years, 
when he^ died and was buried at Gloucester, 1134 (2 ) Dunng 

his captivity, Louis VI of 'Prance invested William, Robert’s 
son, with the Duchv of Normandy, lllC a war ensued, which 
after three years wae terminated by the battle of BiennUe, 
where Louis and William were routed, Normandy was added 
to the English crown, and Henry’s son did homage for it to the 
of France. ^ 

^ Mem Events — To gam the affections of his Saxon subjects, 
Henry abolished the Curfew, and made many wholesome changes 
m the severe code of laws introduced by his father On retum- 
mg fiom the Crusades, Robert claimed the crown of England; 
the brothers at length'agieed tnat Henry should retain the 
throne for his lifel by paying annually 3,000 marks To pay 
this dehi, he imposed very severe taxes on the people, keeping 
Jbishoprics and other benefices vacant for several years, m order 
to lay his hands upon their revenues , he bi ought over Gilbert 
the Universal, "the first scholar north of the Alps,” appointing 
him to the diocese of London , on the death of the Bishop, the 
King seized his wealth, and appropriated it to his own use. 
Henry died worth £3,000,000, accordmg to the present value oT 

William, the heir apparent to the English crown, was ship- 
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wrecked off the coast of France, in a strait called the fiaee d) 
'Alderney, on his return from Normandy, wheie he had ^ojia 
to receive the h-fnage of hia barons More than one hundred 
and forty jourg noblemen and several ladies of rank peiished, 
a butcher of Itouen, named Bei traad, alone escaped, by chnmng 
to the mast of the ship (1120) The news on reaching Eng- 
land, was kept from the King for some days, when, however, 
he was told that the prince and all on board the ship had 
perished, he fainted away , it was a long time befoi e his extreme 
gi lef abated, indeed, the loss of his son so affected Henry, that 
he was never seen to smile afterwards He had now only one 
legitimate child left. Ins daughter MatUda, — on her he settled 
the succession * 

A religious order of pions soldiers, called the “ Knights 
Te'tnplars,” was established 1118 The first park m England 
was laid out at Woodstock during this reign The first stone 
road-bridge also was erected over the Lea, by Queen Matilda, 
and, from the circular form of its arches, called Bow Budge 
lleuts vore no longer paid in kind, but in money The coinage, 
which had become much lebused, was coi rected, and offendei a 
- re severely punished c.> law A standard for weights and 
measures was fixed, and the yard measure taken from the length 
of Henry’s arm 

It was arranged by the King and Pope Paschal II, that 
Henry was to have the right of nominating bishops and abbots 
to their temporalities, the spiritual mvesliture, by ring and 
crosier, was to remain with the Pope The policy of our ancient 
constitution was to bring justice to every man’s door, Henry 
established “Justices in Byre,’’ who weie to go fiom county 
county, to administer the laws, at first they only went every 
seven years, and it was a gieat drawback of the Norman lule 
that the laws were administered m Norman-Fienoh The Court 
of Exchequer estabhshed 

Until the Norman era, persons were generally called by their 
flhiistian name only, as Edwin, Harold &c Noiman names 
were freMcntly used mstead of Angio-oaxon, children being 
•hnstened Tancied, Bobeit, William, Hugo, Giso, and other such* 
toreim appellatives , for a long time, even these were used singly 
People took their surnames, if they bore any, from an event 
m their hves, or something remarkable in their person, dress, 
manner, &o Some were derived from the possession of lands, as 
Preston, Ely, Grantham , others from professions and trades, as 
Monk, Ehsher, Mason, Carpenter, and others from occupaciooi 
now isoontmued. as Falconer, Fletcher. Archer. Ac. 
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\^emea of Note — Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury (1033—1109), thi*. 
e^gbtened philosophical writer and theologian wts canonised m the reign of 
Henry VII Eadmer (died 1124), Simeon of Durham JlOei— 1131), learned 
monks Eitz-Stephan, captain of Ptmce William’s vessel, who l^d saved his 
own life bv swimming, but hndiug that the prince was lost, resolved to share 
his fate 'William Crito, son of Kobert Courthose, killed by a lance at AlosV 
in Flanders. 1127 


(25.) STEPHEN, EAKL OF BLOIS 

Birth and Reign — He was a grandson of the Conqueror, being 
the second son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, daughter 
of William I Born at Blois, 1105, ciowsea at Westminster, 
Dec 26, H35, and reigned till 1154 

Matiiage — Matild.i, daughter of Eustace, Count of Boulogne 
^fetilda, daughter of Hemy I, was, m. principle, the real suo- 
fccssor to the throne 

Issue — Eustace, who died before his father, William, Count 
if Boulogne, and other children, none of whom survived him 

Death — Ajfter a shoit illness he died at Dover, OctcJtier 25, 
1154, and was buried near his wife in Faversham Abbey, Kent, 
which his queen bad founded 

Character — He was of gieat courage, fortitude, and aitmty, 
although engaged in scenes of tumult, not a single act ol 
oppression or violeHce is recorded of him As a king, his faults 
seem to have arisen, /rom the tioubles in which he was involved, 
and not from his own inclinations He was tall, well-made, and 
mu^.mjar, fitted both in mind and body to govein the kingdom, 
for whicu he nad so stoutly contended 

w Wars — (I ) During this period, England was one contini»ed 
iceiie of bloodshed and honor The baions and clergy rebelled, 
and David I. King of Scotland, invaded the noithein counties 
in support of his niece Matilda, daughter of Henry I , but was 
defeated at Northallerton, in Yoikshiie, u-ugust 21, 1138 3£iii» 
engagement is sometimfts called the Battle of the Standard, from 
the English bringing into the field a laige cross, beanng the 
names of different saints (2 ) Matilda, aided by her half-bi other 
•B.ohert, landed in England to claim the crown, and gamed the 
battle of Lincoln, Febiuary 2, 1110 Stephen, after his defeat at 
Lincoln, was irapnsoiicd m Biistol Castle, and Matilda crowned 
at Winchester, 1141 , but her conduct displeasing the nation, she 
was compelled to take refuge m Normandy, 1147, and Stephen 
Remounted the throne 

Henry, Duke of Normandy, the son of Matilda, arrived u» 
England to claim his hereditaiy right, and was supported by 
the barons, but a compromise was effected at Wallvqgford. in 
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Berkshire, 1153, by which it was agreed that Stephen should 
reim for life, and Henry should succeed him, leaving Boulognts 
and his pairimoniJl estate to Stephen’s son William 

Mem Ewnts — Stephen on his accession granted many privi- 
leges, amongst ot^iers, permitted the ISorman barons to hunt 
in their own forests, and to fortify their castles , it is said that 
not less than one hundred and cwenty-six were bailt, besides 
those which were standing at the accession of Stephen Sugar 
was first introduced in this reign 
In 1136, the city of London, from Aldgate to St Paul's, was 
entirely burnt, also London Bridge the bridge and the dwelling- 
houses were almost entirely built of timber Stephen made the 
Tower a royal residence , it was frequently used for this purpose 
until the reign of James II Stephen partly founded St 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster 

It was the barbarous custom up to this period to confiscate 
ships which had been wrecked on the coast A law, however, 
was passed, by which it was ordered, that if a man or animal be 
found auvo in the shin, the vessel and goods should in future 
be restored to the owners Lectui es on the canon and cml law 
instituted at Oxford, 1154 

To sum up all, England without the Normans would have been 
mechanical, not artistic, — brave, not chivalious, — the homo of 
learning, not of thought, — a state governed Jby its eccl&iastical 
power, instead of a state eontrolling the civil influence of its 
church We owe to Normandy the builder Jnd the statesman 
Namet of Note —The Empress Matilda, Henry, Bishop of Winchester and 
brother of the kmg, Eirl of Glo iceoter Earl ot Albemarle, created 

Earl of Yorkshire, and Robert Ferrers, made Fail of Derbv. for their siieeess 
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Etnt of l^lantagenrt. — (1154 — 1399 ) 

I 

(26 ) HENRY II , surnamed Cuet, or SnSMMAifTLB. 

Birth and Eeifn — The eldest son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of An]ou, by Mat]ldi, daughter of Henty I. Born at 
Mans m Normandy, 1133, crowned at Westminster, Lincoln, 
and Worcester, he reigned fiom 1154 to 1189 

In nght of his father, mother, anti mfe, roaster of more than a third of the 
French monarchy Northmen (912—931) under Hollo settled in Neustria, 
which docs not appear until the eleventh century as Normandy The first 
treaty between France England was that between Richard Duke of Nor 
■roandy, and Ethelred, March 1. 991 

Jilamage — Eleanor, the divorced Queen of Lodis VII of 
France, she was daughter of William, Duke of Aquitaine -v 

Issue — William, who died an infant, Heniy, who mamed 
Margaret, daughter of Louis VII , and died before his father , 
Geoffiey, killed at a tournament in Pans, 1186, Ricliaid and 
John, ^loth of whom succeeded to the ciown in tiiin, Maud, 
married to Henry, Duke of Saxony , she became the ancestress 
of George I, and through him of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
Eleanor, married to the King of Spam, and Joan, to the King 
of Sicily 

Death — Overwhelmed with grief at the .rebellion afid ingra. 
titude of his children, he died July 6, 1184, of a broken heart, m 
the church of Chmon, in Normandy His fiiercenary attendants 
stripped Ins body, and left it in the church , but it was afterwards 
buried at FontevrauJ, in Anjou 

^Charades — Quabded to shine in the triple capacity of pttt- 
tician, legislator, warrior, he was also a great encourager of 
trade and commerce He had much difficulty m repairing the 
evils of cml discord during Stephen’s reign , he acquired the good 
-gS of the people by demolishing the castles of their oppressors 
His face was ruddy, chest broad, statute short, but his counte. 
nance was majestic, he was fond of leamnig, hut proud ana 
•vindictive Was so active m his movements, that the Bang of 
France said of, him, “The King of England neither ndes noj 
sails, — he flies with the rapidity of a bird ’’ 

Wars — (1 ) Being summoned to assist one of the native princes 
gainst a neighbouimg prince, who had carried off his wife, 
Henry invaded and conquered Ireland, 1172, which was annexed 
to the Enghsh crown, and governed by a viceroy, subject how- 
ever to the control, till the time of Ehzabeth, of the native 
prmces , this involved as much oppression and misrule, revolt and 
misery, ovfr belonged to a national struggle 
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(2.) He also subdued the Welsh (3 ) Supported by the Kings • 
Sl^J’rance, his sons frequently rebelled a (4) William I, sur- 
Qamed the Lion of Scotland, invaded NorthunSberlan^, but was 
taken prisoner at Alnwick, by Glanville, 1174, and comuelled to 
submit to very humiliating conditions, on Jul^i 12, the same day 
as the King was at Cantei bury This was the hi st gi eat ascend 
ency over Scotland, which now became subject to the Enghsb 
King as loi d paramouni, 

Mem Events — Henry attempted to control the clergy, and to 
make them subject to the secular courts he made Thomas a 
Becket, a servile courtier, but a very able and loaiiied man (son 
•of Gilbert a Becket, a citizen of London), chancellor of the king- 
dom in 1157, he was the fiist Englishman so elevated since the 
Conquest Becket, when m llbl Aichbishop of Canterbury, 
^jj^used the cause of the clergy, and opposed the King’s designs 
Upon their pretended piivileges and liberties 

Henry summoned a council of the nobility and clergy at 
Claiendon, in Wilts, January So, 1164, here the siAtee^^ Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon were passed, by which the immumtiea 
enjoyed by the cleigy weie much restricted, the ajiptova! of all 
elections to bishopiics and othei benefices was claimea uy tne 
King, the payment of Petei’a pence and appeals to the Pope 
prohibited Upon being condemned at Noithainpton for his 
opposition to these -Constitutions to which he had pieviousiy 
sworn obedience, Bechet withdiew, and was leceived by the Pope 
and the King of Prance After six years Becket, by appoint- 
ment, met the King nt Touraine, by whom he was lecalled 
he returned to England amidst great applause, with a gorgeous 
r^nue, but in conseijnence of a hasty evpiession of the Kin^, 
wlulst in Fiance, in July, 1170, the Aichbishop was murdered, by 
four knights, in St Benedict’s chapel, Cantei bury Cathedral, 
December 29, 1170 

Pull of remorse for the crime which had been committSd 
through his fault, and conscious of the feeling of his people, who 
all looked on Becket as a martyr, Hemy did penance for the 
murder, by walking barefoot three miles to his tomb in Cantei - 
Iwiry, July 12, 1174, and afterwards receiving soihe strokes with 
a knotted cord or scourge, from all the monks assembled m the 
chapter-room The King visited the tomb again in 1177. 

The city of Canterbmy, till the period of the Reformation, 
was much enriched by pilgrimages to the shrine of Thomas a 
§gcket, as many as 100,000 pilgrims have been registered at 
a time as visitors , to atone for his death the king, in 1182 
contributed 42,000 silver and 600 gold marks for *^o ser- 
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nee of tihe Crusaders , every pilgnm who knelt before the shnat 
entei ed a protest agaifcst the reign of brute force, and preporeo 
the way ^r the Acogmtion of religious and civil duties m a moi e 
Ohnstian spirit The fame of Becket is still bnght and undying, 
whatever, quahfyjng terms may be applied to it by posterity, 
There are nearly one h»adred churches m Jlngland dedicated tc 
St. Thomas a BecKet 

The King associated his son Henry m the regal power, had 
him crowned at Westminster, June II, 1170, “From that for- 
ward,” the lather said, “ the royalty ceased to belong exclusively 
to him , ” hence he waited upon the son at table, and recogmsed 
his right to sign state documents , in 1172 the ceremony was re- 
peated, the wife of ithe son being crowned with him , so that 
there were two Kings and two Queens of England* at one and 
tte same time In 1176, “ both &ngs,” says Boger of Hovediyi, 
“went together on a tour through the kingdom, promising 
justiofe to every one, clergy and laity included, which promise 
they afterwards fully performed” In 1173, Queen Eleanor was 
'■npriioned for having caused the death of Fair Kosamond, a 
favourite of the King , Woodstock is celebrated as the place 
of the intricate retreat or “ maze,” made by Henry for this Kosa- 
mond Clifford 

The rebuilding of London Bridge with stone was begun (1176) 
by Peter Colechuith, priest of St. Mary, Boultry, foi this pur- 
pose the course of the Thames was turned aside by cutting a 
canal from Bothei hithe to Battersea, through which the water 
flowed whilst the woikmen laboured in the bed of the river 
England was divided into six circuits for the administration of 
jijstice, and three mdges weie appointed to each, 1176 TnalAy 
jury was advancft.1 a step further under the title of “Tualhy 
Grand Assize,” which tended to make Englishmen politically 
equal with Normans llie iendal system was weakened by the 
.jif/ment of a tax called “scutage,” for assurance from feudal 
service Chaiters were gi anted to jiumerous towns. Glass 
Windows first used in private houses, about 1180. An earth 
quake destroyed a portion of Lmcoln in 1185 

The Abbeys ^nd Pnones, used for the education of youth, for 
the accommodation of travellers, the support of the poor, and the 
relief of the oppressed, also convents for the education of ladies, 
were numerous at this period 

Names of Note— Tiecliet. 11117—1170), Btrongbow, Earl of Pembroke, tUt 
£iz;g^s general m Irela.i.d , Fitz Stephen, Becketts historian and secretary, 
author of an excellent and the first History of London (died \\9 \\ , 
R de Glannlle, a famous lawyer (died 1190), G Cambrensia (1147—1421), 
and Jo^ of Salisbury (1110 — 82), histonaos, Nicholas Breakspeare, the oidy 
Knglis^an who ever cboaen Pope he took the tiUe of Adrian Iv 
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(1164), and was choked by a fly, in the 6fth year of his pontiBcate, 116S &t 
GU^rt, of Sempnngham, in Lincolnshire, — the friend of S S S Bernard ' 
'MBachi, and Becket, — a scholar, divine, and founift^r of the only comentionaJ 
Zutitution of English growth, on two occasions the KRjg went to him with 
his Queen, childien, #nd peers, to solicit his special benediction anu*mstructioii 
(1085—1189) , Archbishop Theobald (died 1162), Eichard St. Victor (died 
1173), divines • 

(27 ) RICHARD I , sumamed Cieuk de Lion 
Bit th and Reign — Richard, the eldest surviTitig son of Heni^ 
II, was boiu at Oxford, 1157, he was crowned at Westminster 
Sept 3, 1189, and leigned till 1199 

. Mat 1 inge — At Cyprus, to Berengaria, daughter of Sanchea 
King of Navarre, but had no children , though (^ueen of England, 
she WAS ne^er in the kingdom 

' D eath — AVhen besieging the castle of Chalus, near LimogdS 
jfe'Fi ante, he was wounded in the shoulder by an arrow, shot by 
‘Beitrand de Jourdain, and died eleven days after He desired his 
brain and bowels to be bin led at Chains, amongst the rebellious 
Poiotevms , his heart at Rouen, as a mark of the loyalty ^of the 
oitizens , and his body at the leet of his father, at Fontevraud, to 
show his repentance loi his iindutifnl conduct 

Chatacter — His magnanimity and courage gained him the 
name of Ccsur de Lion, or Lioii-heai ted Ho was frank, generous, 
a great leaver of poetry and the fine arts , but ambitious, haughty, 
and cruel His person was engaging , his hair was of a bright 
auburn, and his eyes^lue and spai khng 

Wats — (1 ) With Saladin, Empeior of the East He laid 
siege to Acre, 1191, and to Ascalon, Joppa, and Ctesarea, in the 
following year These and other cities weie subdued, when a 
't^'iSce was agreed upon for three years, thiee months, three weeks, 
three days, and thi ee hours — a number supposed, in those timcih 
to possess some magical vutues (2 ) With Vidomar, Lord of 
Limoges — this dispute was put an end to by the death of Richard 
at the siege of Chains, April 6, 1199. 

2Ietii Events — Richard having sold the vassalage of Scot- 
land, and extol ted laige sums from his subjects, engaged in the 
Crusades, and joined Philip of France on the plains of Vizelay, 
lU'Oj on his voyage to Palestine (1191) he took Isaac, King of 
Cyprus, prisoner, and loaded him with silver ^chains The 
French King withdiew his tioops from Palestine, leaving 
Eichard alone to encounter the Saracens , but disoi ders arising 
m England, he returned, was shipwiecked near Aquileia, north 
^ the Gulf of Venice, he was recogmsed in the disguise of a 
pilgnm, by the Duke of Austria, with whom he had quarrelled in 
Palestme, was debvered, 1194, to his enemy, Henry VI , istuperoi 
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_ of tne wesi, and confined m the castle of Dnrnstem, in Lowei 
‘ Austria Tlie captivij^y ol the King became known through-* 
letter Iroin the EJ^peror to the King of Fiance The place of his 
concealment is said to have been ascertained by piondel, a French 
mi 11 ^Li el, who, seeking him, discovered his prison by hearing him 
lejily to an air, w<th which they alone were acquainted After 
being detained a captive for fifteen months, Richard was ran 
somed for £400,000 present value, and retumed to England 
Only four months of the reign of this King were passed m 
England , in his absence the disorders of the country were sc 
great as to bafile desciiption, no man’s life or propoity was 
secure, and the country was infested with bands of robbers The 
Bishops of Durham and Ely had the care of the kingdom 
His brother John had endeavoured to gam the throne , Richard, 
ofi Ins return, pardoned him, observing, “ I forgive him, and I 
hope I shall as easily forget his injuries as he will my pardon 
Though absent from the country, Richard trafficked in the sale 
of the vaiious officis of the kingdom, he once said “that he 
would sell London itself if he could find a purchaser , ’’ this 
feeling gave rise to the sale of charters to the cities and towns , 
through no merit of his own the reign promoted the well-being 
of his country The Courts of Admiralty and Common Pleas 
established The roll of the Court of King’s Bench began in 
this reign it was established for suits affecting the ^mg and 
realm, but afterw.uds admitted private causes 
Dunng the Crusades, crests were introduced , Richard adopted 
three leopai ds j) issant, which are still emblazoned on the royal 
shield of England The harp for Ireland was fixed on in the 
teign of Henry VIII James I brought m the Scotch lion 
rampant, and hxed on the lion and umcorn, for its spiritual signft 
ficaiice (Chiist and Anticliii«t), as the Cognizance of the empire 
Names o/ JVoff — Saladin (1137^1193) Leopold Bertrand de Jourdam 
'S’lUiam FU 2 Osbert, a lawyer, called Longbeard, wbo was executed for sedi- 
Layamon, editor of Saxon poetry Joseph of Exeter, historian 


(28 ) JOHN, sumamed Sansterrb, or Lackland 


NirlTi and Eeign — John was brother to Richard Bom at 
Oxford, 1166, crowned at Westminster, May 27, 1199, reigsid 
till 1216 

From this reign to that of Edward VI , the several reigns did not comjpenco 


fill some act of sovereignty had been perfon 
he was publicly recognised by his subjects 




^King of SnglaKd, Duke of Normandy und Aguttaine, Aid Coun* <■( Anrnu' 
on their great seala, though tliev retained the style ot their preoeoes'-ors in 
charters King John, and tdl aub^rauent monarcba, sUled thcmselvia aovw 
reigns of their dominions, except Henrv V , who, on »ne of his coins, lalli 
himself “Kmg of the French," and tfenry Vi’s style on his great seal is 
“ King of the Preneh and of England ” 

Marriage — Three tunes Hia last consort was Isabella, 
daughter of the Count of Angouleme, by whom only he had— 
Issue — Henry, who succeeded him , Jane, married to Alex- 
ander II , King of Scotland , Eleanor, mamea to Sunon de 
•Montfort , Isabella, married to the Emperor Frederick II , and 
Richard, elected Jan 1 1, 12'i7, King of the Romans 

Death — The fatigue of a tiicsome march acioss the VVasb ’oi 
^ncolnshire — in which, by the using of the tide, he lost his bag- 
gage, reg.ilia and the records of the kingdom, whit h it was then 
the custom loi the King to i ii i y about his person — threw him 
into a fever, he died at Kowaik Cattle, in Nottinghamshire, Oct. 
18, I21b. His heart was deposited in a golden uin at Fontevraud, 
and his bgdy buried in the ealhedial at Woicester 

Charade) -His memoiy has been pistly branded with almost 
every species of infamy, including cowaidite, ingratitude, and 
even murder He was tall but rather cortmlent . li s counten mcf 
stern and*forhidd'ng. 

Wars — (1 ) With ^Tiilip II pf France (1213^ (2 ) With h;e 

baions, wno invited over Houis, Philip’s eldest son, and odcud 
bim the crown of England (121ti) 

Mem Events — In 1202, John murdered, in the castle of Rouen, 
.^s, nephew Aithur, who was heir to the ciown, being the only 
son of John’s elder brother Geofliey he also imprisoned Arthur’s 
sister Eleanor, called the damsel of Brittany, in Bristol Casil^’’ 
where she died, 1241 For this conduct John was deprived o( 
his French piovinees "• 

Under the diiection o^the Pope, Stephen Liangton, an Eng 
hshman of great learning and ability, then a Cardiiml at Rome, 
was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury on the death of Hubcit, 
120d (the election of Reginald and the Bishop of Norwich 
hofH^set aside) the selection, though made by the Pope under 
illegal circumstances, proved fortunate , Langton became a 
thoroBghly patriotic Engbshman John banished many ecu le- 
siastics, and appropriated their revenues A controversy toon 
took p'ace between the Kmg and the Pope on the subject of the 
iBFVesliture of the Bishops , the Pope laid the k'ngdom under 
an interdict, 1208, and threatened to give the crown to thejf.o« 'of 
PhiUo of France John became alarmed— su bun tteii to t* e 
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Pope 8 Buthorilj' — readied the Bishops and clergy whom he had 
lanished — and homage for his crown, at Swinfield, nea? 

Dover, tct Pandolf, the Pope’s legate , it was restored to aim at 
ihe end of fi ve days * 

Shortly afterwan ds, William, Earl Pembroke, the barons, with 
the Bishops and Cardinal Langton at their head, compelled John 
jO agree to Magna Cbarta, a code of laws compiled from the old 
Saxon laws of Edward and Alfred, of which the original is now 
sn the British Museum It embodied two important principles, 
— (1) such limitations of the claims of both Pope and King as 
would pi event their abuse, and (2) the general rights of all free- 
men as derived from the ancient laws of the realm, however these 
rights had been neglected or perverted , John affixed his seal to 
it’ at Runnemede, near Windsor, June Id, 1215 It has been 
since confirmed thirty-eight times He granted a charter to thSi 
clergy, confirming to them a free election, on ail vacancies, only 
reserving a right to issue a coni/e d’elne, and gi ant a confirma- 
tion of the election, which, however, should either of them be 
withhlld, would be valid 

The completion of London Bridge (1209), the endowment of the 
Cinque Ports with additional privileges, the fiisl attempt at a 
standing army The annual election of a major and two sheriffs 
by the citizens of London — took place in this reign (1208) , the 
first maj’or was Henry Pitz-Alwyn , he held the offiefe twenty- 
four years Chimneys wore used in houses., there was only one 
in the centre of the great h.ill of the building until about 1300 

The Jews, from their lending money at interest, (a practice then 
unrecognised by law,) and assisting the Saracens, were held in 
much detestation by the people , our Kings, when they wr^^ 
money, often imprisoned all the Jews thioiighout England ^(jl 
’they discovered their treasures, and if the hitter pleaded pov %-y, 
they were punished with the most cruel tortures , John, to carry 
"Wl his civil wars, demanded ten thousand niaiks from a Jew at 
Bnstol, and on his refusal, oidered one of his teeth to be diawn 
out every day until he should comply, the Jew lost sevon teeth, 
and then paid the sum at first reqniied 

of Note — Pnnee Arthur, Pandolf, Robert Fitz-walter, general of 
me barons’ army John de Courev, Earl of UUter, famous for his eteSr^tli 
and prowess tc him and his descendants John granted the privilege of wearing 
their hats in the King's presence (their present lepresentative is Lord Kinsalo) 
Cardinal Archbishop Langton (1161 — 1&28), the author of Magna Charta, — he 
divided our Bible into chapters and verses, St. Hugh. Bishop and architect of 
Lincoln Cathedral (1140—1200) , Gervaise of Canterburv, and 'Gervaise of 
Tilbury, monks and hintomns, in the 12th and 13th centuries Gilbert ujf 
Segley, phvsician and ast. corner, Roger de Hoienden, chronicler (died 1202). 
BetweAi the reigna of Wilham I and John there flourished nearly 200 Anglo- 
Homnaa wntors 
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f (29 ) HENRY III , Bumamed Win'cuesteb 
r Birth and Reign — He was the eldest oAi of John, and being a 
minor, the Earl of I’cmbi oke, a wise and pi udent man,,was made 
protector Born at Winchester, Oct 1, 1207, the regalia being 
lost, he was crowned Ynth a round of gold %ire, at Gloucester, 
Oct 28, 1216, reigned till 1272 He enjoyed the longest leign 
in our history, excepting Geoige III 
This King ivai, stnaly ^poaking, Heniy IV Henry the son of Henry IL 
was crowned King in 1170 hom thence the father and son were considered as 
jointly reigning,-— the son etcrtiS' d, till his death m 1183, the right of a sove- 
reign, signed docuraents as Henry III , is caUid Henry III by the chronicles 
m which his death is recoidcd thus, — “ Died Henry HI , King, son of Henry 

m historical works ns Uiniy III! snd this soyereign as Henry IV ,— indeed 
the latter is So stjn d by the chronic’ers 

^ Mainage — He was marned in 1236, at Canterbury, to Eleanor, 
daughtei of R.iyu’oiid, Count of Piorence 

Issue — Edwaid, who succeeded him — he wat m Palestine when 
his father died, Edmund, Bail of Lancaster, Margaiet, marned 
to Alexander III ol biotland, Beatuce, marned to John, Duke 
of Brittany, and othei diildien who died young 

Death — Ovenome with the mfliinmes of age, he died at Bury 
St Edmund’s, Nov 16, and was buiitd in Westminster Abbey 
Chanuiei — A pnnee to whom the teim woithless seems the 
most applicable, as»bemg a man who, without committing any 
gieat Climes, was wiEimeie, ill-judging, and cowaidly, he was, 
however, a good husband and lather About the middle statuie, 
compact and muscnUi , his coiiuteuance had a peculiar cast, fiom 
hia left eyelid covering pait of the eye 
-# Wais — (1 ) Loins VIII, who bionght over a fleet with re- 
cruits fiom Fiance, was defeated at Lincoln, May I*-!, 1217 , ha 
was again beaten off the coast of Kent, by Hubei t do 
who, gaming the windward side of the French, thiew quick- 
lime into their faces these and other losses compelled 
to leave England { 2 \ In 1225 the King sent his brother 
Richard to lecocer his provinces in France, after a yeai’s 
fighting an aimistice was agieed upon, before its expuation 
the French King died, and the contest was renewed in 122'k 
i*1^but little result (3 ) The baioiis, displeased at the King’s 
bieakiug liis oaths, and at his paitialitv for foreisniers. revolted, 
under the leadership of Simon de Moiitfort, Earl of Leu ester, 
the King’s brother-in-law The armies met at Lewes, m Sussex, 
May 11, 1264, when the King, his brother Richaid, and son 
*Kdwara, were mken prisoners , but Edviard elfecting lus escape, 
collected an atir.y, and fought the battle of Eveshanj, in 
Worcestershire. Auvust 4. 12b5 m which De Montfort'ladored 
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by the people and respected by the clergy) and his son wei;o 
•lain, his army routed,*and the King released Henry had been 
placed in^front of^^the battle, and saved his hfe ^ crying out, “ I 
am Henry of Winchester, kiU not your King ” 

Mem Events ~}Iagna Chatta ras confirmed 1217 On Jan 
24, 1258, appeal s the first rude outline of the present House ol 
Commons, again in 1265 two knights fiom every shire, now 
called county members, and one or two burgesses from each 
borough town, were summoned to assemble in parhament at 
Westmmster, in addition to the barons and clergy, no parlia- 
mentary reformer in subsequent times has ever earned or pro- 
posed so vast a change as when Simon de Montfort, by a simple 
Writ of his own vhaving previously extorted from the ^King com- 
pliance to his patriotic views), conferred parliamentary existence 
upon the cities end boroughs of England To the Earl is dud" 
the glory of having seen the necessity and wisdom of a general 
council of the nation, to gmde and control the kingly power Up 
to this reign the great council was composed ol the greater 
Oarons'only, t e , those who had cnminal jurisdiction, — and some- 
times, when taxes were levied, the lesser barons, who only had 
Sivil jurisdiction over their vassals 

For half a century this reigu was one continuous record oi 
money obtained by the power of the King, in the absence of any 
general right of taxation, — he appealed to think of scarcely any- 
thing else but how he might get gold , it would be a tedious and 
difficult matter to enter into a detail of the oppressions of this 
period, either m churen or state, as regards the cml interference 
of the Pope, or the despotism of the King , one thing is evident, 
It led to the oppression of clergy and people Fairs for tr;-,^ 
Mid amusement- became numerous, they wcie souices of reven ^ 
ao the King and nobles, but a cause ol oppie^'-ion to the people 

Many impiovements were made in social lite coal bemg sub- 
ftabnted for wood, a bcence was granted to the people of New- 
aistle to dig coal (this is the first mention we have of that useful 
mineral foi domestic uses), linen shirts were introduced by tne 
r'lemish, woollen ones Having been preriously used, leaden 
pipes for conveying water were adopted, 1236 The art-j^oi 
distilling was leaint from the Moors, the marmer’s compa^ 
unported from 'the East 

Magnifying glasses, optic lenses, and magic lanterns, were in- 
tented bj friar lloger Bacon, D n of Oxford and Pans , he wat 
the author of nearly one hundred scientific and learned treatises, , 
he studied nature m a truthful, inquiring spirit, ojiened a wide 
held- for the exercise of the human mind, foretold that shn s 
would some day movewithout sails, and carnages withouthorses 
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iiough his researches were not duly appreciated m his own • 
'T^Rmes, still he saw a distant future w&en his teaching and 
(writings would give additional lustre to his n^me, ani^ assist in 
the expansive development of the truths which he had pursued 
with so much diligence and zeal, at an expens^, too, it is said, of 
±30,000 His “Opus Majus” has beeu recently republished — it 
is asserted by competent authority to be one ot the most extra- 
ordinary productions on record , so vast and un wearied were his 
labours m the cause of science, that Roger Bacon may lairly take 
rank with the greatest pioneers of modern discovery 

The houses in London were ordered to be covered with tiles or 
slates, more especially such as stood in the best streets, which 
were then very few when compared with modern London — for 
whereHolborn now stands were green fields, the principal part of 
^he City lying more eastward From Temple Bar to the village of 
Westminster was a country road, having geutlemen’s houses and 
parks adjoining it 

Prince Edward with his wife joined the sixth Crusade, that of St 
Louis (1269 — 1270), and was highly distinguished for his hiVvery; 
the Prince was struck with a poisoned dagger, but the heroic 
Eleanor saved his life by sucking the poison fiom the wound 

This Bang rebuilt Westminster Abbey, enclosing the body of 
St Edward in a chapel with a new and splendiil shnne , this 
chapel was made burial-place of our Kings till the time of 
Henry VII, who er,fCted one for himself and successors Some 
Lombard mei chants and money lenders settled m London, taking 
up their abode in what is now called Lombaid-street Fai things 
and halfpence coined In 1210 Gold coined 1257 

of Notl — Eobert Grosseteste (H7S— 1253), a 6iend of Do Montfort 
Tind tutor of Fnar Bacon, taught with great applause at Oxford , he was s 
powerful and popular roan, as well as author of several works, he eubsequently , 
became Bishop of Lincoln, and m that capacity refused to appoint clergvmeE’ 

Pope, but a judicious -esister of the temporal power of Rome in England Oo 
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(30 ) EDWARD I, Burnained Longshavks 
Sirth and llutfu — He was the eldest son of Henry ITT , borB 
at Winchester, Ji<jne 22, 1237, proclaimed at Temple Bar, Not. 
20, 1^72,Vrowned at Westminster, Auffust 19, 1274, the profuse 
and gorgeous festivities at Westminster and Windsor lasted 
fifteen days Rt'igned till 1307. 

Edward aas acimetimea, e'pei'iallj in earl; timea. Called the Fourth, — tha 
three Sa> on monarihs who bore the name of Edward being reckoned 
MaTTuuju — ToEleanor, daughter of Ferdinand III ot Castile, 
— she a lovely, accomp'ished, ond worthy Queen At her 
death, in liilO, to Margaret, sister of Philip IIL ot France 
Issue — By his first wife he had four sons (mcliiding Alphonso, 
vfho died m 1484), Edward, who succeeded Imn, and eleven 
daughlei b By M. rgarot he had T1 oiiia'^, Edmund, and Eleanor. 

Death —WhWsi advancing into Scotland, winch had now re-. ' 
volted for a thud tune, he was seized with dyicntciy, died at 
Burgh-upon-Sands, in Cumberland, July 7, 1 J‘j 7. Buiicd at 
Westminster He cnioined with his dying bu.ith, that his remains 
should be earned btfo>e In'- ai iiiy until beotl.iiid was conquered 
O/inraeler — Couiagc, peiietiatiori, and judgment weio joined 
m him with high legi'-Utive powcis, but he was amlntious, 
vindictive, and cruel In person he was very tall and majestic, 
bis features were regular and comely 

TFars — (1 ) With the Welsh — Battle of Llandilov.iw ', in Car- 
marthenshire, Dec 11, 1275, when their p^imc, Llewellyn, was 
slam, Wales became aniie.ved to England (I28d), but it had not 
the priviloge of sending members to parlinuient till the reign of 
Henry VIII the princes of Wales weie previously only vassals 
of the King (2) A dispute arising between Bahol and Biucn 
for the Clown of Scotland, the matter was referred to Edwaref, 
who claimed the crown for himself, g’vii.g a to Bahol as his 
'vassal, 1292 Tne latter revolted, but was forced to surrender. 
»nd retired into Normandy Sir William Wallace, a Scottish 
■"iTiiight, distinguished as one of the bravest defenders of 
Si otland, gained a great victory over" the English near Stir- 
ling, Sept 11, 1297, when 500 English, and among them the 
English treasuier, Sir Hugh Cressingham, were left dead upon 
-the field Wallace was alterwards taken prisoner by treacIiiSij-, 
and cruelly ejcecuted on Tower Hill, 1305 At length Robert 
Biuce, grandson of Robert de Bruce, Baliol’s competitor, was 
crowned king, 1306, and proved one of Scotland’s ablest 
nionarchs 

Ifem Events — The age of the Crusades lasted two centuries . 
(11*96 — 1291), and this Edward was the last English prince who 
book pa'll m them H may be stated that the whole of the Crusade» 
Auled to a considerable extent, m their original object , they, how* 
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3ver, renacQ co pi;tend commerce, expand literature and science, 
b^'^iiigii g the East and West of Europe^ into contact, and in 
a tai lety of ways materially civdizcd even the nStions who took 
part in 'them, thif spiiit of chivalry was indeed an element o( 
progress, tending to join the hands of all over th^ Holy Sepulchre 
and its saciifices 

Westminster Abbey, which had been sixty years m the cciirse 
ryf re-eiection, was fimshed in 1285 Windmills and spectacles 
were mtiodiicod Paper was brought from the East by the 
Ciusadeis, wine was sold as a coidial in apotheeai les’ shops 
A gieat earthmiake, 1274, did much damage in London, Can 
terbuiT, and Winchcstei, — the church of St Michael, on a lull 
near Glastonbury, “was lerooved far away” The Scotch regaha, 
crqwn jewels, and the coionation chair pf the ancient Scottish 

f l^^gs (now in Westminster Abbey), woie bioiight to England 
2Q61 Edwaid bnilt a splendid castle at Caraaivou, and made 
B eldest son the first Pimce of Wale® 

A proclamation was issued foibidding the use of coal, as a 
public nuisance The Jews weie accused of deteriorating the 
com, in London alone two luuidicd and thiiteer. were hanged 
at one time, fifteen thousand in othci paits weie depiived of 
their pioperty, and banished the kingdom The fust tieaty of 
commoice m.ide bj Engl.md with the I'lcmish was in 1272 , there 
was anothcT with Poi Jugal and Spain in 1JU8 Appiaiseis estab- 
lished — 1 f they valued goods at too high a pne e they u ei e compelled 
to take them, the nist Attoincj-Gencial, 1278, hariisteis first 
named in 12‘)1 The fcud.il sj stem gave the loi ds of the soil a right 
of serMce fiom theholdeis but in the ti ansfer of land to corporate 
OjjrJDonastie bodies thoy became depiived of this prnilogc, to 
avoid this a Statute of Mortmam was passed in 1279, to piohibit 
these bodies fiom toeciving or appiopiiating lands in this way _ 
A Convocation of eleigy, or Tbiid Estate, distimt fiom synods, 
was also established, to enable the cleigy to tax themselves 
An addition was made Jp the Gieit C'haites, namely, a clause 
which enacted that no tax should be lecied upon the people 
vnthout the consent of the House of Commons This is lightly 
regal ded by histoiians and political wiiters as a step, next in 
impel «»uce to Magna Chaita only, towaids the development 
of the popular element m the Biitish Constitiitjion , it first 
taught the people the seciet of their own strength The reign 
of Edwaid 1 was signalized by such extensive improvements in 
the English law, that he h.is been deseivedly called the Biitish 
Jwstini.nn Totness, Bcveiley, Lincoln, and Aylsham, became 
^eat marts for the clothing manufacture The first clock iijed 
in an English church was set up in Canterbury Cathedral.*1292. 
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Samet of JTo/* — Llewelljn , Bruce (1274—1321,), Babol (1259— 1SU4). 
Wallace (1269—1105), Sir J Mentcith, hia false friend, uhr betrared h'm 
Cressingham , so idious was Cress.ngliam lo tbc Scotcb, that thev flared hu 
dead boii^, and made his skin into trappings for their* horses Duns beoius, 
celebrated scholar and divine (1265—1308), Mattheir of Westminster, 
chronicler, Gilbera Anglicus, physician, Walter Burleigh, philosopher, T. 
Lermont, a rhymer, Bishop Stapleton, founder of Exeter College, Oxford, 
1314 The great natnots Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford. Constable; 
Roger Bigod. Earl of Norfolk, Marshal of England, Gilbert, ol Preston, chief 
justice of the Couit of Common Pleas, 1272 

(31 ) EDWARD II , surnamed Caen Aft von 
Bv>lh and lietgn — He was the eldest surviving son of Edward 
I , born at Carnarvon, Apii) 25, 1284, crowned at Westminster, 
Feb 24, 1308, and reigned from July 8, 1307, till 1327 
Mamage — At Boulogne, 1308, to Isabella, surnamed la 
or the handsome , she was daughter of Philip IV ol France 
Issue — Edward, who pftei wards succeeded to the ciown, John 
of Eltham, fiom his biithplaie, who died young, Jane, married 
lo David II of Scotland , and Eleanor 

Death —He was cruelly inuidered in Berkeley Castle, Glou- 
cestershire, at the Queen’s orders, by Sir John Maltravers, and 
was privately buried at Gloucester, Sept 21, 1327 

Character — He resembled his father in person, but in other 
respects he inherited only Ins defects, for he was. cruel and 
illiberal, without having his father’s valour* or capacity He was 
hckle, indolent, and irresolute? to his pSrtialily for worthless 
favourites his tragical end may be attributed 

Wars — Eegaidless of tl e dying beipie't of his father, he dis- 
continued the war, aiiu the SrOtth recovered the towns they h^ 
lost, m 1314 war was renewed, and Edward totally routed at 
Bannockbuin, near Stiihng, by Robert Bruce, June 21 A rebel- 

• lion, headed by the Earl of Lancaster, who was defeated at Borough- 
bridge, Yoikshiie, Maich lb, 1322, and afiterw.irds beheaded 

* Meni Events — Gaveston, a native of Gascony, was received into 
ftivour , but he so enraged the nobility\>y his haughty behaviour, 
that he was taken prisoner by the barons, and beheaded without 
a trial, on June 10, 1312, at Blacklow Hill, hear Warwick, by tie 
order of Guy, Earl of Warwick 

Oil the death of Gai eston, the King chose for his favourite Hugh 
de Spenser, o*t an insolent and rapacious temper, who was banished 
by the barons , nu being recalled bv the King he and bis father 
were hanged and quartered, the lather at the Market Cross, 
Bristol, 1324, and the son at Hereford, 132b This was dojje 
by order of the Queen, who had now usurped all authority, and 
had joped with her son and the barons against the King 

Edward retreated mto Wales, where he was seized bv the Ear* 
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.jf Leicester, imprisoned m Kenilworth Oi^^lle Edward was by 
C)3nsent of the Peers and Commons ousted froifi the throne, he 
having agreed that his eldest son should succeed him > 

Under Edwaid’ll the House of Commons begin to aiinei 
petitions to the bills by which they granted -Atbsidies, they re 
quired the right of being consulted on Icgishitive changes, and 
convened once a \ear , this was another step in their legislative 
anthonty In 1326 the Kmg appoii.ted Will.ara dc C haillon clerk 
of the works forre-erecting St Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster 
Southwark, having becoirie the resoit of tueves ai.d persons of 
tow character, was united to London, and p'aced under the power 
of the mayor and aldermen, 1 327 The Lollards, a sect of reh- 
giomsts, who rejected the Catholic rites of the ma'S, extrema^ 
unction, and' penance, arose, they gained great influeia’e by theil 
^B^ment invectives against the ab^nses m the chinch 
~ The interest of money was as high as forty-five per cent The 
University of Dublin founded in 1309 The Knights Templars 
suppressed, both in England and in ct'ier countries, in 1312, 
their estate m the Temple was aflerwaids appropriated t'c the 
students of law There was a serious amine for three years , 
provisions were so scarce, that the state of the nobles wps scry 
much reduced, and the people left. alm',?t, destitute, had it not 
been for their custom of prcsei vmg food lor many months’ con- 
sumption, the bulk ofithc inhabitauts mast have pen shed 
Names of Note — Gavettoa The tiro Spensers, b..th of immense irealth, 
and favourites of the King, Earl of I ancaster, the fiist piime minidji, 
Sonmey and Maltravera, who murden d the King, Mortimer, Far! of Maiv h , 
the Earl of Pembroke, Batton ,i Carindite Iriar, poet and publio orator at 
CWord, whom Idwaid had tsicn to Binnoikburn, to oclehrate hia victory, 
lilhell into the hands of the Scotch, and was compelled to write verses on 
Edward’s overthrow > a hola , 1 nvith (died 1328) R Aungtrvillc(1281— 13451, 
authors, Ralph Higd, n (died 1360), Henry Knighton (died 1370) chroniclers.- 

^ (32) EDTVAED III, sumamed Windsor 

Etrih and Eetgn — This monarch was the eldest son of 
Edward II , bom at Windsor, November 13, 1311, crowned at 
Westminster, Jan 25, 1327, and reigned till 1377 

^ifa-rfiaqe — He married at Tork, Philippa, daughter of WiUiam, 
C >unt of Hainault and Holland, she died 137b ' 

Issue — Edward, June 15, 1330. called the Black Prince, from, 
the colour of his armour , he married m 1361, Joan, Countess of 
Kent, and died Juno 8, 1376, William of Heathfield, Thomas, 
OWiiiel, Duke of Clarence (13.38 — 1368), from woom sprung the 
House of York John of Gaunt, 1339, so called from Ghent, 'in. 
Flanders the place of his birth , from him descended the 6ou.u- 
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of Lancaster, he having married, in 1359, a daughter of the Duke 
of Lancaster And Blanche, 1341, also thiee other children."' 

Death —Kis Heath arose from affliction at the loss of his son 
Ednrard, irho died of a consumption in 1376, 8he King survived 
him only a year, died at Sheen, near Richmond, June 21, 1377, 
and was biiiied at Westminster 

Oharattet — Humane, magnanimous, and merciful 
Wais — (11 With the Scotch Bruce invaded Cumberland and 
Dm ham, 1328, and compelled Edwaid to withdiaw his claim to 
the S; ottish Clown Edward afterwards invaded Scotland to 
repeat his right, and gamed the battle of Hahdon Hill, near 
Berwick, July 1“^, 1331, when chii ty thousand Scotch fell, and 
only hfteen tlioiisand English Again in the battle at Neville’s 
Cioss, 111 Duiham, tought under Queen Philippa, Oct 17, 1346, 
David II, King of Scots, was defeated and taaen piisoner, hr.j 
remained a captive in England eleven yeais (2) With the Fi encn, ' 
1338, to enloice his claim to the ciown of Fiance, and to punish 
Philip tor aiding the Scots The English weie victoiious in a 
navaii engagement off Sluys, m Flandci s, June 2 f, 13 10 , again in 
the battle of Oiecy, Aug 25, Hlh, and of Poitiers, Sept 19, 
1356, at the latter battle John, King of Fiance, wnth his son 
Philip, weie taken piisoners Attei a long confinement, it was 
stipulated that they should pay a laige raii-om , John went to 
France to raise the money, but failing m ^us uliject, he returned 
to Engl ind and suti'epdered h_ini«elf up ^g.i.n Ha died (13f4; 
at the palace of the St^y, London, the ueighbom hood of which 
at this neriod abounded in gentlemen’s mansions and parks 
The Spanish fleet defeated, IJjit 

Edward claimed the crown of France in right of his motjjcr 
Calais suriendered to his arms, aftoi a vigoious siege of eleven 
, months, August 4, 1347, it remained m our possession till 
1558 During the latter part of his leign, Edwaid lost many 
of his conquests m Fiance, and resigned Normandy’, he stiD 
assumed the title of King of Pi ance,, which our monaichs, until 
Jan 1, 1801, used, and he quartered with his own arms the 
i,emie-de-Lys of France, adopting at the, same time the motto, 
Dieu et nion Dtoit” (God and my light) 

Mem Events — Dm ing the King’s minority, his motifi^^and 
Mortimer governed, the natron was so dissatisfied with their 
conduct, that the Queen was imprisoned at Nottingham Castle 
•and Castlo-Rising foi 28 yeais. Mortimer was executed, 1330. 

The Order of the Garter w.as instituted 1350, and three 
ostiich feathers, with the words “ Ich Dimi” (I serve), mtroduaed 
the Prince of Wales’s motto they were on the helmet of the 
blind' King ol Bohemia who fell at Crecy, fighting on the side 
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of thp French The origin of the Order of the Garter has been 
di^^'ted by different wi iters, a story prevails, that the Countess 
of Salisbury, at a ball, happening to drop her gartei, the King 
took it up,_ and observing some of the courtiers smiling, cried 
out, “Honi soil qm mal y pense” (shame to him who thinks lU 
of it), and that from this incident arose the* Older and the 
motto 

A most terrible pestilence called the “black death” raged 
throughout Europe, doing more inittry than the calamitous war»^ 
by many tins calamity, on England, was attributed to the extra- 
vagance m diess and ornament of the higher classes, and a 
special act of paiharaent was passed “to repress extiavagance in 
dress ” Gunpowder and great guns were improved bj Schwaitz, 
a monk of Cologne, about the year 1320, and cannon wa= first used 
V^'Crecy A striking clock, made by the abbot of St Alban’s, for 
'Westminster Abbey, 1308, a romaikable comet appeared the 
same year, “ it reached fiom England to Fiance ” The worsted 
manufactiiie acquired its name from Worsted, in Norfolk, where 
a colony of Flemings settled in 1327 , their trade was removed to 
Norwich by Richaid II The ait of weaving cloth was intro- 
duced fi om Flanders , and Thomas Blanket, of Bi istol, established 
looms for weaving the woollen cloths that still bear his name, 
1331 Lectures at public schools, and pleadings at the bar of 
justice, ordered to be done in English, rud not as hitherto in 
Norman-Fi ench In 1344 a statute against provisions was passed, 
forbidding the receipC’of any document from Borne appointing to 
ecclesiastical livings 19 England In 1352, a statute limiting 
treason to seven offenefes The first right honoutable the loid 
mayor aiipoiiited, 1 354 Oil painting was adopted, if not invented, 
nythe VanE-jeks, 1410 

St Stephen's Chapel, used by the House of Commons, finished, 
1343, and the “ Speaker” appointed, 1376 The Commons- 
successfully resisted Edward’s arbitrary taxes, established their 
nght to impeach mmisters, and innuii e into abuses The Lords - 
and Commons hitherto hSd sat in tho same chamber, but from 
this period they became distinct, theie were 27 abbots in tha 
house of Peers, — in 'the 35th year of this reisn the king sum- 
ten Ladies to Parliament, they were called “ ad colloqium 
tractatiim” by their proxies, a privilege to the peerage to appear 
and act by proxy Windsor Castle was changed ffom a fortress 
to a royal residence The Prmce of Wales created Duke of 
Cornwall and Earl of Chester (1337) While the King was Dale 
.jjf Nermandy no subject could bear that rank The King 
originated the menagerie in the Tower of London, this show 
was removed to the Begent's Park in 1854 
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Names of Note —Edward the Black Pnnce (1330—1376) , Sir Walter Meimj 
■funder of the pnory ot Chartreuse (aubaequentlv Chart* i ho use school), anti^Si! 
•iobn Chandoe (die;^ Uh9), military commanders, Sir John Mandeville 'I30n 
— 1372), a great traveller, and the earliest writer of good English prose , ■Wal- 
lmgfo^d,•a8t^onome^ and abbot of St Alba** (died 133^ , Cardinal Tharesby, 
Archbishop of York (died 1373) » Cardmal Langham (died 1376) 

(33) RICHARD II, surnamed Bordeaux 
Birth and Beujn — Richard II, son of Edward the Black 
Prince, succeeded nis grandfather He waa born at Bordeaux, 
1366, crowned at Westminster, July 16, 1377, reigned from June 
22, 1377, till 1319 , died 1400, fifth of the deposed and second o/ 
^he murdered Kings of England 

Mnmaqc — ^1) In 1382, Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles IV , (2) in ]3'^'3, Eleanor Isabella, danghtei of 
Charles VI of France, but he had no children by either wife 
Death — He was either murdered (1400), or more probably 
starred to death, m Pontefiact. Castle, Yorkshire He was buried 
at King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire , but his body was afterwards 
remoyed to Westminster Abbey, by older of Henry V Some 
assert that he escaped to Scotland and lived there many years, 
dying at Stirling, 1419 

Character — Yam, frivolous, and inconsistent, a dupe of flattery, 
a slave to show and parade though, on some oi casions he evinced 
gieat personal bravery, he was natural!#! weak-mfhded and 
irresolute « 

Wars — (1 ) The Scotch, m concert with the Fi ench, made 
incuisions m the North, but they were opposed by Richard, 
Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and many other places were reduced 
to ashes, 1385 (2 ) The battle of Otteibuin, in North umberlarrtr 

was fought Aug 10, 1388, between Earls Percy and Douglas , on 
this is founded the old ballad of Chevy Chace 
' Mem Events —Indignant at the imposition of a poll or head 
tax, 1371, the peasantry raised an insurrection against this remnant 
of feudal oppressions , it was headed ,by Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw, 1381 the mob met first at Blackheath, to the number, it 
IS said, of two hundi ed thousand, and proceeded to Smithfield , 
Out the tumult was quelled by the intrepid conduct and pronnses 
of the young King , Tyler having been killed by Sii William 
Walworth, thg mayor, the dagger is said to have been added as a 
memento to the city arms, though this instrument, as the emblem 
ot the patron saint of the corporation, St Paul, is assprted to 
have been so used previously to this In this reign the nower 
of the House of Comm ms was more signally displaved than ai* 
any previous period — it demanded reforms as the condition a| 
voting rupphoR. the impeachment of evU advisers r*’ the eroni. 
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*nd msisied that the public bberties, secured by statutes sind 
cljartms, should be upheld 

'The Dukes of Herelord and Norfolk having qiiaj relied, Richard 
appointed that thev should decide the dispute bj miigle njiiibat 
On entering the lists, they were banished, Hereford for ten 
years, and Norfolk tor hfe, but Hereford beciAning Duke of 
Lancaster by the death of his father, John of Gaunt invaded 
England, 1399, was joined by the nobles, and, on the deposition 
of Richard, pioclaimed King 

The champion of the coi ouation was introduced Barons were 
first created by patent, 1T87, John de Beauchamp of Holt being 
^^e first person advanced to the upper house in this manner. The 
present Westminster Hall was built Richard went with most 
magmficent retinues to Ireland in 1394 and 1399 Sanatory 
and navigation acts passed in 1388 and 1391 The Statute of 
r^munire was passed foi bidding the introduction of bulls, 
evc'—nmumcations, &c, fiom Rome or any foreign court, as 
derogating from the King’s supremacy, 1392 

Richard II lived in a more magnificent style than any of hig 
predecessors, and perhaps than most of hia successors ’Hit 
household consisted of ten thousand peisons, he had three 
hundred in his kitchen, and all the othei oflSces were furnished 
in proportion , he was fond of tournaments and all kinds of shows 

The poet Chaucer left the Tabaid Inn, in the Borough of 
Southwark, bn a pilgnaiage to the sbi me of St Thomas a Becket, 
at Canterbury, — he wafc accompanied by numerous ecclesiastics 
and a vast multitude of people, the poet himself, and many a 
literary successor, has made this event one of renown Chaucer 
was poet laureate to Richard II 

Mmes of Note — John of Gaunt, Duka of lancaeter, and Henry Bolingbroke, 
ins son , the Diike« of York and Gloucester, protectors of the kiiii;dom , De 
U ere, Earl of Oxford, one of the King’s favourites , he was created Marquess 
of Dublin, being the first Enghshman who received the title of Marquess, 1386 
'ViUiara Walworth, Wat Tyler, William of Wykehara (1321 — 1403), cnan 


cellor and Bishop of Wmeheeter, founder of Winchester School (1387), and ol 
Vew College, Oxford , he was al^ distmguisbed for his piety, love of lea rnmg, 





in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

J^ouae of ILancaatrr, or 3£Uli ISloac. — (1399—1461.) 


(34 ) HEKRY IV , Bnmamed Bolingbrokb 
kmgdom was misgoverned by Richard II tiU 1399. 
wnen his cousin Henry, Duke of Lancaster, whom Richar«( baa 
much u\jiLrod, took advantage of his absence in Ireland and 
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rnised a rebelbon against him The people assisted the Doke 
with such a powerful %rmy, that Kichard on his return to Eng- 
I and was competed to surrender, sign his abdication, and waa 
eent a prisoner uo the Tower • 

Birth and Belg^ — Henry was grandson of Edward III , being 
the eldest son of John of Gaunt He was bom at Bohngbroke, 
Lincolnshire, 1366, crowned at Westminster, Oct 13, 1399, and 
reigned from Sept 30, 1399, till 1413 Henry was not the next in 
succession to the crown, his father having been the fifth son of 
Edward III , nearer descendants were still m existence, the first 
in legitimate succession being the Earl of March; still Henry a. 
successfully resorted to parliament to have his title confirmed. * • 
Mamage — He waa twice married, first to Mary de Bohnn, 
daughter of Humphry, Earl of Hereford, afterwards to Isabella 
Joan, daughter of Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, and widow 
of John V , Duke of Bretagne 

Issue — By his first wife only. Henry, who was afterwards 
King, Thomas, Duke of Clarence, John, Duke of Bedford, 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Blanche and Phihppa 
Death, — Worn out by the reverses of fortune, and broken 
hearted with gnef, he died suddenly m the Jerusalem Chamber 
Westminster, March 20, 1413, and was buried at Canterbury 
When the King was supposed to be dead. Prince Henry removed 
the crown out of the room, his father, on becoming sensible 
again, complained of the act, as be was ^ways accustomed to 
have the crown by his bedsidfe at night, the Prince made a 
dutiful apology to the King, who sai^ “Alas, fair son! what 
right have you to the crown when you know your father bad 
noneP” — “My liege,” answered the Prince, “with your sword 
you won it, and with my sword I will keep it ” — “ Well,” rephed 
the King, “ do as you please , I leave the issue to God, and I hope 
‘ He will have mercy on my soul ” 

Character — Bold, superstitious, and parsimomous His dread 
of being deposed made him unhappy, and often led him into 
seventies He waa of the middle sftiture, and perfect m all 
military exercises , the first King who burned persons on account 
of their rehgious opimons, — ^chis is a blot on his memory. 

Wars —{1 ) The Scotch making fiuquent mcursicws mto 
England, I^bert IIL was summoned to do homage for bis 
crown; the f Scottish King refused, and the Earl of Douglas 
invaded England, but was renulsed by the Percies at the battle 
of Homildon Hill, Sept 14, 1402. 

(2 ) The Percies of Northumberland, who considered them 
Selves aggneved by Henry’s conduct towards them, assisted bj 
Ovoif Glendower, the descendant of a Welsh nnnce, rebelled 
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In Javour of the Welah Earl of March, ancf graydson of Lionel, 
scpi of Edward ELI. After an obstinate fight they were ^fenced 
at Hateley-field, near Shrewsbury, July 22, 1403, when Henry 
Percy, surnamed Hotspur, was slam, and his pprty completely 
dispersed The King was accompanied by his son Henry, who 
on this day be^n his career of nuhtary glory The valour of 
Hotspur and Glendower waa prodigious, stiU the victory was 
decidedly m favour of the King, who, on this occasion, acted m 
a generous manner towards the rebels , he also founded a httla 
church on the spot, as a memorial to those who had died m battle , 
‘this mteresting relic is still in existence 

(3 ) Scrope, Archbishop af York, and the Earl of Nottingham, 
supported, the demands of the people, 1405, and rebelled, — they 
were both taken by stratagem, and, without trial, beheaded. ^ 
Srjhpe was the first Bishop executed in England on a charge ' 
of treason Northumberland, on hearing of the death of ms 
friends, fled into Scotland, and thence to Wales, m 1408, 
however, he returned to the north of England, and tried again 
to overthrow the power of the King , but ms party were defeated 
and himself slam on Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire 
Mem. Events — Hen^ enacted laws against the foUowers of 
Wyclifife; theEev W &twtree, rector of St Oswyth, London, was 
condemned to be burned 1401 he was the first person bumc 
in England tor religiofia ommons In 1400, bills of exchange 
were (frawn m sets and Worded precisely as they now tire 
Henry, Prince of Walas, who was in the habit of associating 
with low company, was reprimanded and sent to prison by chief 
justice Gascoigne, for stnkmg him when admimstenng justice 
to sgme robbers His fajther exclaimed, on beating the circum* 
stance, “ Happy is the King who has a magistrate possessed ol 
courage to execute the laws, and still more happy in having a 
son wilhng to submit to such pumshment ” 

The order of the Bath was instituted at the coronation of 
Henry IV , 1399 , it was so flailed from the rule of the order tc 
bathe themselves, as a token that they were pure, and loyal to 
their King Cannon wete first used m England at the siege of 
Berwick ip 1405 Thirty thousand persons died of the plague 
m 1407. In the same year, James, eon of Eoberjt III ol 
Scotland, was seized off Flamborough Head, whilst* going to 
France, and detained prisoner in England, although there was 
a truce between the two kingdoms , he was not cestored tiU 1423, 
when £40,000 was paid for his ransom 
Names of Note — Northumberhuid, Hotspur, Glendower (1354— lilp) ' 
WiUium Qaseoi^e (1360-1413), Edmund Mortimer (1389— 1434) . tH* 
fiev. 8tr WiUiam Sawtree. The title " Sir ’’ was formerlj pren to dergjme^ 
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vyho had obtained a'Wiel'Mity degree, it u atiU retained in the unireiait; 
rolls T Waisinghfcu, historian (died 1440) 

* (36 ) EfENET V, sumamed MoNiioaTH 

' Biith and Beyijn — ^He was the eldest son of the preceding 
monarch, born at Monmoath, Aug 9, 1387, proclaimed March 
21, 1413, crowned at Westminster, April 16, and reigned till 1422. 

Marriage — He espoused Catherine, daughter of Charles VI , 
King of France After the death of the King, she married 
a handsome Welsh gentleman, named Owen Tudor, by whom 
she had a son, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, through whom 
Henry VII , of the House of Tudor, came to ascend the throne 
Issue — One son, Henry 

Death — Being seized with a disease which the medical skill 
of the times could not cure, he died August 31, ii22, at Vin- 
cennes, near Pans, after a splendid rather than a useful reign. 
Henry expired just as his cherished ambition for the throne cf 
France was on the point of realization, — Charles VI of Prance 
dieckthe 21st of October following Henry’s body was remored 
with great pomp to England, after the funeral obsequies had 
been celebrated at St Paul’s, he was buried at Westminster 
Tapeis were burnt day and night at his tomb for a hundred 
years, such customs were abolished by the Eefoimation 

Character — His abilities were suited for the cabinet and tho 
field , he was brave snd temperate , popular in his government, 
on account of his impartial admmistratioil of justice , was severe 
in the disoiphne of his army , possessed of zeal to protect the 
poor from the oppressions of their supeiiors Henry was tall, 
jlender, and of an engaging a^ect 

Wars — (1) Henry invaded France, at Harfleur, which he t.>ok 
Sept 18, 1415 The dauphin of France sent to Henry, in derision, 
a ton of tennis-balls, considering him more fit for sport than war. 
Henry soon proved him to be m error, by gaimng, with con- 
summate skill and prudence, the battle of Agincourt, Oct 2'6, 
1415, in which, though the Duke of York was slam, the verv 
numerous forces of the French sufiered considerably more than 
the English , the French lost 8,000 gentlemen, besides common 
soldiers, the Enghsh, it is supposed, but a few scores • 
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-*(2) In 1417, Henry again entered Fraifoe, took several 
towns By the treaty of Troyes, it was agreed tha| Henry 
shotdd have the ‘PrincesB Catherine for hia Queen, be regent of 
France during the life of Charles VI , and at h^s death England 
and France should be under one crown 

Henry wore his crown m battle, though it made him con- 
spicuous, it was the means of savmg his life, for the Duke pi 
Alenf on, in aiming a mortal blow at the King, cut off pai t of fee 
erown , the Duke was, however, slam 

Mem Events — Henry reformed his morals, dismissed his dis- 
solute Sompamons, and received Sir William Gascoigne into 
favour and confidence I* his reign the Wychffites, or, as they 
were afterwards called, Protestants, were treated with gre^ 
ferity as heretics In 1414 the King spent his Christmas at 
ratham , whilst there, he was informed of an asserted plot on 
his life by Sir John Oldcastle, better known as Lord Cobham , 
he instantly made an unsuccessful attempt to punish him during 
the subsequcnc absence of the King in France, Sir John was 
condemned as a traitor and heretic, and burnt, 1417, in St Giles’s 
Fields, London , he was tho first, among the English nobihty, 
who suffered for heresy 

A lighted candle in a lantern was ordered, 1415, to be placed at 
every dooi ^n the city of London during the winter months, from 
which arose the cus^m of lighting the streets Holbom was 
first paved by the King’s ordeis’ To enable him to carry on his 
roreign wai s, he pledge! his crown and jewels for £20,000 The 
new Guildhall of the city of London was finished, 1416 
A ship, one bundled and eighty-six feet in lengtti, was built at 
Biyonne for this monarch, who is considered to have been the 
first ta establish a permanent navy before his reign the Kings^ 
occasionally assembled large fleets , but they consisted of vessms' 
belong^g to merchants of different Enghsli porta, and of others 
hnedfiom foreign countries 'The annual "revenue of the crown 
was £56,000 Calais cost "England £19,000 per annum , the chief 
advantaM derived from it was that it served as an expensive 
means of annoying France, by enabling the English King to lard 
his troops at any tune on the French coast. 

In May, 1422, having previously held a parliament at Kouen, 
Henry, with his Queen and infant son, made a triurjphant entry 
into Pans to show the French their future King The splendour 
of the Bight amused the Parisians, though they did not stifle their 
djgeontent at their yoke of bondage 
Names of Note — Cardmal Beaufort (1370—1447), Bishop of Winchesl^r, 
youngest son of John of Gaunt, and preceptor to Henry V and VI , he 
founded the hospital of St Cross, near Winchester, all his immense ncbaa 




(36 ) HENRY VI , sumamed Wikdsok. 

Birth and Beign — Henir VT , only son of Henry V , succeeded 
his father when nine months old, his uncle Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, being protector of England, and the Duke of Bedford, 
goremor of Erahce Henry was bom at Windbor in 1421, 
crowned King of England and Prance at Westminster in 1429, 
and at Pans in 1430, he reigned from Sept 1, 1422, to 1461, 
Edward, Duke of York, being proclaimed King m the latter year 
Mamage — Margaret, daughter of Ren^ Duke of Anjou , she 
was an excellent mother and a most heroic but unfortunate Queen 
Issue — Edward, Pnnce of Wales, 1453 , be is represented as an 
amiable pnnce , was taken pnsoner at the battle of Tewkesbu^, 
m 1471, having boldly asserted, m the presence of Edward IV , 
that the ci own of England was his own by nght , he was staled 
by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, Edward’s brother Henry waa 
insane at the time of his son’s birth 
Death — In the year 1471, ten years after Henry had been 
dethroned, he was ruthlessly murdered m the Tower, it is sup- 
posed by Richard, Duke of Gloucester*, but it is still an “ histone 
doubt ” His remains were buned at Chertsey, m Surrey, after- 
wards removed to Wmdsor, Henry VII Wished to remove them 
to Westminster, but the body could not be found ^ 

Oharacter — Of pious demeanour, and feeble, inoffensive man- 
uers , morelcalculated to adorn a cloister than wear a crown 
Wars — (1 ) With France, where the English eventually lost 
ejl their possessions, except Calais 

’The following engagements were fought — Battle of Vemegil, 
August 27, 1424, winch rivalled the glory of Orecy and Poitiers. 
£&.ttle of Herrings, Feb 12, 1429 • it received this name because 
the convoy was bnnging hemnga to the Enghsh army. 
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^2.) Agaanst Kichard, Duke of York, l'f52, yho asserted his 
prior claim to the throne, as bemg descended from Lion^, fourth 
son of Edward HI Hence arose the civil wars between the 
Houses of York and Laneaster, designated by t^e White and Red 
Roses , the favourers of York wore a white rose as their badge, 
while a red one was worn by the Lancastrian party. 

The principal battles were — 

First battle of St Alban’s, May 22, 1465 Though the royal 
aimy was led by Henry and his Queen, the Duke of York was 
successful, the Duke of Somerset killed, and the King taken 
pnsoneH 

Battle of Bloreheath, ua Staffordshire, Sept 23, 1459 

Battlo of Northampton, July 10, 1460, when the Queen’s 
forces were defeated, and the King, who had joined her, was 
"3^10 taken prisoner 

The Queen, to vindicate again the rights of her son, fought 
the Battle of Wakefield Green, Yorkshire, Dec 31, 1460 In 
this engagement fell Richard, Duke of Yoi k, father to Edward IV 
and Richard III. 

Second battle of St Alban’s, Jan 17, 1461 

Battle [of Mortimer’s Cross, in Herefordshire, Feb 2, 1461 
This Tiotory of the Yorkists led to the accession of the Earl of 
March, now become Duke of York, as King, under the title of 
Edward Iv , on the'^jbllowing March 4 this day is reckoned 
as the last day of the teign of Henry VI , though he lived ten 
years afterwaids a prispuer in the Tower 

Mem Events — The ^ench King dying shortly after our Henry 
V„ the dauphin, or King’s eldest son, claimed the crown, m op- 
position to the treaty of Troyes, and the claims of the English 
King, Henry VI , just when Prance seemed quite sunk beneath^ 
the English yoke, the interests of the French prince were un 
expectedly revived by the simple bravery of Joan of Arc, called 
the Maid of Orleans By her enthusiastic and almost super- 
human exertions, he obtained full possession of his kingdom, 
and was crowned as Charles VII, at Rheims, 1430 This 
heroic female afterwards fell mto the hands of the Enghsh, 
and IS *aid, to their lastmg shame, to have been burned as a 
witch, at the age of nineteen, at Rouen, 1431 The period, and 
manner of her death, are by some historians conside/ed doubtful 

An insurrection m Kent m l-lfiO, “ to refer the wrongs that 
were m the realm,” was headed by Jack Cade, who assumed the 
n%me of Mortimer, the rightful heir to the throne , bi^ it was 
toon suppressed, and the leader slam at Sevenoaks by Alexander 
Iden, sheriff of Kent In 1427, 150 butts of wine being adulte- 
rated, were emptiea mto the streets 
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In this reign the* right of voting at elections for Kmght? ol 
the Shire, was lim.ted to freehcjiders possessed of estates of the 
annual value of forty shiUings, which, duljr considering the 
value of money |n those days, was far in advance of our “ Reform 
Bill of 1832 ” In those days a seat in the House of Commons 
was not much sought after , the ostensible object of the Commons 
being called together was to tax the commumty , those by 
whom they were elected had to support them with pay, the receipt 
of which was, in many instances, the chief temptation to attend. 
As a rule it was more the interest of the King to get the Parlia- 
ment to meet than for the members to attend. 

Though the Parhaments of this period had begun to grow 
Dowerful and popular, still the people did not take sufficient 
interest to wish to'have the franchise extended Freedom of speech 
was gi anted to both Houses, these approaches to hberty were 
still further encouraged by the rule of the Piantagenet Bangs, for 
with all thc.r faults to their kindred and the nobihty, they 
governed the English people with great decision and comparative 
moderation The Lords, however, were not less anxious than 
the Commons to be rid of the burden of attending Parliament 
The legislature of this and the two previous centuries was 
hterally a travelling parliament, the places of assembling fiom 
town to town were aecided on to meet the convenience of the 
sovereign all who attended claimed the libei;ty of taking possession, 
for the time being, of the various'houses m the neighbourhood, and 
enforcing the attendance of the inmates to their orders and wishes 
Wood engraving for printing was first practised by the Ger- 
mans, Gansfleisch, Coster, Faustus, Ac Eton College, and 
King’s College, Cambridge, were founded m 1441 Hand-guns 
introduced Feather beds, used only by the wealthy, were con 
sidered so valuable, that they formed an important item in a wiU 
The first Lord Mayor’s show established in 1450 The winter 
of 1434 was very severe the river Thames was so frozen, from 
Nov 24, 143 1, to Feb 10, 1435, tlmt it boro heavy waggons 
on its suiface as far as Gravesend The custom of lending 
money to the government on security began in this r^ign The 
amount was small The Natumal Debt began under W ilham III 
Names of NMe — Joan ot Aro (1113—1131) The Dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, tSe former of whom died at Eouen, and Gloucester was 
murdered at Burj St Edmund’s eaAh of them was son, brother, and uncle 
to a King , they were sons of Henry IV , brothers to Henry V , and uncles 
to Henry VI The Duke of Suffolk, beheaded m an open boat off Dover, 4 m 
his passage to France, the Duke of York, Jack Cade, John Beaumont, 
the ust English Viscount, 14-10, John Hardyng (1378 — 1496), chronicler Mr 
beidoi^ in his Titles of Honour,** says, treatmg of the King of the IsU 
of Man, "it was like that of King of the Isle of Wight, m groat 
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6eaB0lia“P» Duke of Warwick, who was crowned Ttmg under Heiii7 VI 
Duke waa also crowned Sang of Ouemae; and Jersey* at his death the 
legal title expired, 

J^OUSt Of goift, 0t 1S10£(C.— (146*L— 1486.) 


(37 ) EDWARD IV, Eari, of March 
Birth and Reign — He was the eldest son of Richard, Duke 
of York, and lineal descendant of Lionel, the fourth son of 
Edward HI. Was bom at Rouen, in 1442, crowned at West- 
minster, June 29, 1461 , reigned from March 4, 1461, till 1483. 

Ma/rriage — He espoused Lady Elizabeth Grey, daughter of 
'9b' Richard Woodville, and widow of Sir John Grey, uho was 
slain in the second battle of St Albans She survived her hus- 
band, and on the accession of Henry VII , was placed m a 
convent in Bermondsey, where she died in 1492 
This u the second instance since the Conquest, of an English King haring 
named a subject — John waa the first example 

Issue — Edward, who afterwards became King, Richard, 
Ekzabeth, who married Henry VII. , and several other children. 

Death — He died April 9, 1483, of a fever, at Westminster, 
and wa* buned in tl^g Chapel of St George, at Windsor, the 
foundation of which wae laid by himself 

Character — He posaessed dauntless courage and great mili- 
tary skill , was engamng in his manners, but voluptuous and 
Cl^l ; was considered the handsomest man of his time 

Wars — Between the rival houses of Toik and Lancaster 
The following a re among the most important battles fought by 
them during this reign — Battle of Towton, Yorkshire, on Palm' 
Sunday, Maich 29, 1461, m this sanguinary battle, 38,000 
men were sla^n , it terminated m the defeat of the Lancas- 
tenan party Margaret fl?Mi to Flanders , she returned, however, 
and fought the battle of Hexham, m Noi thumberland. May 
15, 1464, but was ’again defeated King Henry was cap- 
tured and shut up in the Tower of London lu Ootober, 
1470, Edward found the tide of popular feeling so strong against, 
him, that he was obliged to withdraw into I olland, and 
Henry was released from the Tower by the aid of the Earl of 
Warwick Early, however, m the following year, Edward 
htnded with a foreign army, gamed possession of London, and 
of Henry’s person, and fought the battle of Barnet, m Hert- 
fordshire, April 14, 1471, against the Lancasterians, m twhlcb 
Richari Neville, Earl pf Warwick, the " kmE maker,” waa slain. 
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and the Lancastenan party defeated A second defeat was -sos* 
tamed by the Lancastenan party at the battle of Tewkesbury, m 
Gloncastershire, May 4, 1471. i 

Mem Eventa—W arwick^ being displeased at the King’s mar- 
riage, rebelled 'and proclaimed Henry, whom he released from 
the Tower, after three years’ impnsonment , Warwick was slain 
at Barnet, and Margaret with her son Edward bemg taken 
pnsoners at Tewkesbury, the latter was killed, and the Queen, 
after a long confinement m the Tower, was ransomed (1475) by 
Loms XI for thousand crowns , she died m 1482 

The Duke of Cilarence, the King’s brother, being found ^Ity 
of treason, was murdered and his bo(Jy hid in a butt of malmsey 
wme, 1478 The tyranny of Edward was such that a tradesman 
was executed for saying that his son was “ heir to the crown,” 
meaning the sign of hia house, and Robert Byfield, sherifTifl 
London, was fined for kneehng too near the K; 'u 
Edward induced a beautiful woman, namtu Jsne '’r>i to 
leave her husband, who was a goldsmith in L unbar^-street, 
and* live with him as his 'he was naturally formed 

for a virtuous life, but in an evil hour disgraced herself by 
yielding to the improper advances of the King after his 
death she was compelled to walk barefooted through the streets 
of London, to do penance in St Paul’s Churchyard, dressed in 
a white sheet and carrying a burmng taper In her latter dws 
she IS said to have livrf m abject wretchedness, and died 1527, 
m a ditch at a place called Shoreditch Some say she was noted 
for her charity and kindness even to the period of her death 
Yew trees, for making bows, were ordered to be cultivated in 
churchyards The King went to Prance in 1474, he thought 
It advisable to take his chancellor with him, so one was specially 
appointed for the purpose , hence arose the umque instance of 
two chancellors acting at the same time A plague occurred m 
1479, by which more persons perished than m the previous fifteen 
years of civil war. The first com law was pasSed in 1463 , it 
was a base and false assumption, and in its principles tended to 
interfere with the prosperity of the kingdom for the next four 
centuries Consuls to foreign countries were appointed^ 

During this period a discovery was made, so simple too, that 
m our own,days we look with wonder on the fact that an m- 
vention which affected the interests and social comforts of 
all previous ages should have been so long undiscovered by 
man; we allude to the mvent on of Printing, which wasjn- 
troduced m this reigpi from the etherlands, by Wilham Caxion, 
A m^er , a pnnting-press w erected m the Sanctuary, at 
WestminsMT Abbey, m 1473 ho first work printed in this 
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oeontry was called “The Game and Plnye of the Chesse," 
1474 t, but the first book prmted m the English language was 
a translation, by Gaxton, of “The Recnyell of the Histsryes of 
Troy,” executed at Bruges, m 1471. This art was introduced 
into Scotland m 1508, and mto Ireland m 1551 * The advantages 
resulting from the invention of printing may be inferred firom 
the fact that — in spite of the positive care and diligence of the 
monastic orders in producing manuscript copies of the Holy 
Bible — previous to this period it would have required the entire 
wages of a labourer for two years to purchase a single copy of 
Wycliffe’s New Testament, and the same for fifteen years in 
order to obtain a compiqje Bible 

Names «f Note — The Duke of Clarence, Noville, Earl of Warwick, called 
the ‘king maker,’ Wilbam Caxton, printer (1412—1496), Sir T Littleton, 
'WSge and author of the weU-known work on “ Tenures ” (died 1481) , chancelloi 
Vorteaoue (1420 — 1487), author ofaworkon“The Praise of the Laws of England ” 

(88 ) EDWARD V 

Birih and Ueign — ^He was the eldest son of EdwardT IV, 
whom he succeeded at the age of twelve; was bom m the 
Sanctuary, at Westminster, Nov 4, 1471, reigned only two 
months and twelve days of the year 1483 , although proclaimed 
King a days after Jus father’s death, he was never crowned. 
His was the shortes^ reign and the most pathetic story m the 
annals of our country, 

Death — Edward ani his younger brother, the Duke of York 
were isent to the Tcfwer by their uncle, Richard, Duke of 
^Dcestcr , this was supposed to have been done under pretence 
oTwaiting for the young King’s eoionation, but m reality in order 
to procure thnr death. It was believed that the bi others were 
smothered, and buried at the foot of the staircase leading to their 
apaitment, by Sir James Tyriell and thiee associates Tyrrell, 
who was executed, for treason, in the leign of Heni-y VII , revealed 
the circumstances of theif death 

While an alteration was bemg made m one of the etaircases of the Tower, 
m 1674, two bodies were discovered m i wooden cheat, m preciselj the same 
Bituationas they were asserted to have been deposited, and which, there can 
be no doubt, were those of the young princes Their remains were placed 
In a marble nm, by order of Chat.es II , and buned m the chapel of Heurv 
VII., at Westminster 

Character. —Little is known of his disposition, but he appears 
to have been an amiable and promising youth 
*■ There is still m existence at Lambeth Falaco an old picture of WoodviUe 
Lord Elvers, presenting Caxton and a book to Edward IV. and his Queen, in 
which Edward V appears as a little dehcate boy, and of whom this ipoTitant 
ti the o^y existmg representation. 
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_ Mwn. Events — Tift Duke of Gloucester, being regent of tie 
kingdom, cauaed'Lord Rivers, the Queen dowager's brother, Lord 
Grey, ter son by a former husband, and otheL noblemen, to be 
beheaded at Pontefract At a council in the Tower, Lord 
Hastings, who opposed the Protector’s designs, was accused or 
treason and beheaded, without trial, on a log of wood that was 
lying in the courtyard 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, aided by the intrigues of Buck, 
mgham, and BapponeQ by the lower oidera of the people, aimed 
at the crown He engaged a preacher to assert at St Paul’s 
Cross that the late King had been privately married to Lady 
Eleanor Butler, and that his childie® by Elizabeth Woodville 
were illegitimate Tne Duke of Buckingham also addiossed the 
citizens at Guildhall to the same purport, they weie pers jaded 
by him to go to Baynard Castle, near Queenhithe, whefS 
Richard was then staying, to offer him the crown Richard 
pretended to decline it, saying, that “ his love of his brother’s 
chil<iyen was greater than his love of a crown , ” Buckingham, 
however, urged the suit, and Richard, appearing to have his 
scruples overcome, accepted the proffered gift 

In the early part of 1483 was bom at Wimiington, m Shrop- 
shire, Thomas Parr, who lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns, 
he was a husbandman, who lived on coaise food, and enjoyed 
good health until he was brought to London, to be presented 
to Charles I , he lived but a short time* altai wards, and was 
buned in Westminster Abbey, the simple insci iption “ Old Parr ” 
being on his grave , he died lt>35, aged one hundred and fifty- 
two years and nine months Hemy Jenkins is another still 
more remarkable instance of longevity he was one hundred aSd 
sixty-mne years old at his death in the reign of Chailes II. 

' The outdoor sports and merry-makings of these and earher 
times were not confined to the middle or lower orders even 
the nch and noble were glad to fly to active and boisterous 
amusements Cudgel-playing, wrestling, bear and bull baitings, 
&c, were almost every-^y amusements Noble ladies also 
resorted to sports from which the very iowest orders of the 
female ses of the present day would shrink , 

The price of books was very high for a long time after the 
invention of printing, one hundred and twenty crowns of gold 
were given for a single book of Livy, one hundred for a Concord- 
ance, and forty for a poem called “ The Romance of the Rose ” 
The books were printed without title-pages, capital letters, gt 
stops, except the colon and the period Orthography WtJi 
mu'ch ^leglected the same word was frequently spelt in several 
dififerent wavs m one nage. '^e bonulation was near 4,000,000. 
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jMtmet of Note — Lords Hastings, Kivets, and Gres, all of whom were pm 
eo/death by Eichard, in consequence of their near alliance ^o the throne Sir 
Richard Brakenbury, gpi emor of the Tower, who refused to murder the ormees, 
but was obliged to give up the keys for a night, when the bloody a®ed was 
accomplished by Sir James Tyrrell, Caidinal fiouchier {di|d 1486). 

(39) RIOHAKD III, sninamed Crookback 
Birth and Reign — Eichaid III , who had paved hia way to the 
throne by the murder of his nephews, was born at Fotheringay 
Castle, in Northamptonshiie, in 14o'2, nliich castle, after the 
beheadal of Mary, Queen of Scots, was riw.cd to the ground By 
the aid of the Duke of Bojjkingham, a highly popular nobleman, 
he succeeded in his designs upon the iliioiie, was proclaimed 
King June 26, 1483, ci owned at Westminster, with his Queen, on 
J?Jy 6, using those arrangements which laid been prepared for 
Edward V , Richard reigned fiom 1483 to 1485 
Mamaqe — He espoused Anne Neville daughter of the Earl 
of Warwick, and widow of Edwaid, J’linte ol Wales, son of 
Henry VI , who was killed at Tewkesbui f, 1471 Anne la Sup- 
posed to have been assassinated, 1485, 'ii order that he might 
marry his niece Elizabeth, daughter ol Edward IV > who was, 
stnctly speaking, entitled to the throne, an J was looked on by the 
people with favour, the latter, however, lilistrated his hopes 
Issue — E'dward, who was created Piiiice of Wales in 1484, 
when about twelve yeJlts old, but lived ooly three months after 
leoemng the title, on his death, Richaid declared the Earl of 
Lmcoln, son of J ohn, DupJ e of Suffolk, his sm vessor to the kingdom. 
- — Richard was killed at the battle of Bosworth Field, 

vmlst bravely, though un)ustly. contending foi the crown against 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond Ricbaid fought desperately, 
and made a furious charge at Richmond Richaid’s helmet wait 
so beaten that its form was quite destroyed. His body, covered 
with blood and diit, was found beneath heaps of the slain it 
was thiowru adross a hors*, carried to Leicester, where, after being 
exposed to view for two days, it was buried without ceremony 
m the church of the Grey Fnara His bones weie not allowed 
to rest there , they were tom from this bumble bed by Henry 
Will , and his stone coffin was afterwards used as a drinking- 
trongh for horses at an mn in Leicester 

Richard was the only monarch since the Conquest whoUac 
fallen in battle, and the second who had lought in his crown ; 

happened to fall off in the engagement, was found secreted 
in a bust, and placed upon Henry’s head by Stanley, who pro- 
claimed him King, Hence the device of a crown in a hawthorn 
bash at each end of Henry’s tomb in Westminster Abbey ' 
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Cha/foeter . — He was the last of a &mily of soldiers, had groat 
abilities for warfend peace Shakspere, who has done so much 
for En^sh history, seems to have been un^ist to this Kmg, 
representing him as ambitions, cruel, and deceitful. His stature 
was short, his features stem and forbidding , one arm is said to 
have been withered, and one shoulder higher than the other, 
hence the name of Crookback. 

Stowe, the antiquary, who waa bom only forty years after the death of 
Richard, states that he had spoken with aged persons who, from their own 
sight and knowledge, affirm^ that Bichaird waa of “ bodily shape comely 
enough, only of low stature ” The events of Richard’s life were written under 
the Tudors, and should therefore be received with caution For much highly 
curious information on this subject, the stifdent is reterred to “ Histone 
Doubts,” by Horace Walpole (Lord Orford), who has endeavoured to remova 
the obloquy which covers this King’s character ^ 

Richard is said to have left a son, who was educated m obscurity. Tfii 
story goes that, on the night previous to the battle of Bosworth, be sent for 
the boy, and told him ^t, if successful on the morrow, he would pubholy 
acknowledge him as his sou The fortune of the day turned against Richard , 
« his^son was forced to support himself by labouring as a bncklayer, and 

fiir Thomas Mole, possessor of Eastwell Park, m Kent, gave bun a piece of 

ground with permission to build a house upon it His death is recorded m the 
parish register, as Richard Plantagenet, m 1650, aged eighty-one years 

Wars —The Earl of Eichmond, surviving heir of the House of 
Lancaster, who was an exile m Bretagne, obtaining a body of two 
thousand men from the King of Prance, mvSded England, lauded 
at Milford Haven, m Wsdes, ’for the purpose of deposing 
Bicbard III , whom he encountered at the battle of Bosworth 
Field, in Leicestershire, Aug 22, 1485 This engagement termi- 
nated a domestic war which had continued tWty years, and 
which must have destroyed upwards-of 100,000 Englishmen. 

Bichard travelled about with his own bedstead, and there is a 
«unous story told i elative to it When he was killed at Bosworth, 
it was left at the place where he slept in Leicester, and became 
she perqmsite of the people of the house, it was mside entirely of 
wood, much gilt and ornamented Nearly one hundred y^trs after 
the battle, the woman to whom it then belonged, whil^^gisking 
the bed one day, pei ceived a piece of money tO drop out ^ a chink : 
on examination, she found that the bottom of the bedsteed was 
hollow, and contained com to the value of £300 Tins goc>d luck 
proved fatal to the woman, as her servant murdered her for the 
eake of the treasure , and the domestic was hung for the murder. 

Mem Events — Though Bichard received the crown with 
pretended reluctance, and conferred upon Buckmgham the 
office of high constable and other digmties, still this nobleman 
rebelled against Richard, and whilst advancing from Wades 
tfgamst the King, was prevented by heavy rams which made 
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Severn impassable • ^ufoUowers deserted him, and Richard 
bai^g set a priceeKflSrl!uousaBd pounds up6n hi^ head, be was 
DCjtrayed by an old servant, named Bamster, and executed at 
Salisbury, Nov 2, mS3. The mundation of the Severn thfs year 
was 80 unusually great that for numbers of yea* afterwards it’ 
was called “ The Great Flood,” and “ Buclmgham’s Flood.” 

In some respects Richard was in advance of the times; his 
statutes were the first expressed in the English language, those ol 
former monarchs being either in Latin or Norman French , they 
were also the first that were printed Post-horse stages, or regular 
restmg-places for the royal messengers, date their ongm firom 
this reign 

It has been computed th^i not fewer than eighty princes of the 
blood died deaths of violence during the Yorkist and Lancastenan 
wars the ancient nobility would have been well-nigh extinguished 
haff the struggle lasted longer. Edward IV ’s first Parliament 
included m one “ Act of Attainder,” Henry VI , Queen ilargaret, 
their son Edward, the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter, the Earls 
of Northumberland, Devon, Wiltshire, and Pembroke, Viscount 
Beaumont, Lords Ross, Neville, Rongemont, Dacre, and Hunger- 
field, with 138 knights, priests, and esqmres, who were one and 
all adjudged to suffer the penalties of treason It is a remarkable 
fact that, in 1469, each of vhe rival kin^ was in durance at the 
same time Edward IV. at Middleham, Henry VI in the Tower, 
whilst the Nevilles wei« wavering between the two 

Vfamet of Note— The Dufe of Buckingham, Bail Bivers (died 1183) , Eari 
of Biehmond , Lord and Sir Wllham Sti^y 

MISCEUANEOUS memoranda connected with the ERa OF THE 

^ HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND TORE 
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(40 ) HENRY VII , surnamed Tudor. 

Birth and Retgn — He was the son of Margaret, daughter of 
John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, the grandson of John of 
Gaunt, of Lancaster His father -was Edmund Tudor, Eari of 
Richmond , his grandfather, Owen Tudor, had mamed 
Catherine, dowager Queen of Henry V. Was bom at Pemtenka. 
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lu 1457, a few months after his father’s death , crowned at West- 
tHMister, Oct 30, 1485 , reigned from Aug ‘i2, 1^85, till 1609 
Marriage. — He espoused Ehzabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 
by birth she was lu-st m succession to the throne , Heifry thus 
contrived to umte the rival interests of Yorl* and Lancastet 
Edward IV. had himself wished for such a match She dieu 
February, 1503 

Issue — Arthur, Prmce of Wales, bom Sept 20, 1486, married 
Nov 6, 1501, to Catherine of Arragon, — he died April 2, 1502, 
Henry, who afterwards became Henry VIII , Margaret, married 
to James IV of Scotland, in 1503, negotiated by the subsequently 
celebrated Wolsey, just a hundred years later, their descendant, 
James VI of Scotland, a«;ended the English throne , after an- 
other century and four years, not only the crowns of England 
^d Scotland, but the kingdoms themselves were united Mary, 
tnarried to Louis XII of France, after whose death she espoused 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk 
Death — He died of consumption at Richmond, April 21, 1609, 
and was buried in Henry VII ’s Chapol, which he had added to 
the abbey church at Westminster 

Character — He was sordid and selfish, crafty and distrustful- 
thongh a skilful legislator, and a refined poutician He was 
constantly actuated by two ruling passions — the fear of losinp 
bis crown |ind the desire of heaping up wealth, the latter he 
increased by adoptito fines as his chief mode Of punishment 
He was tall and well shaped, slender and of a grave aspect 
He devoted much attention to all matters of state, m some of 
his acts looking far in advance of his time, for he may be said 
w have been the originator of a dynasty of statesrosn as an 
esample of foresight, he provided for the possible f /ture union 
sf Scotland with England, by marrying his daughter Margaret 
to James IV of Scotland 

Wars — Lambert Simnel, a baker’s son, instigated by Margaret, 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV , personated the Eail 
of Warwick, son of Clarence, brother of Richard III At the 
battle of Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, June 6, 1487, Simnel was 
taken prisoner; he’ was treated lemently, made the King’s 
Bculhoif, and afterwards promoted to the honourable office of 
falconer In 1497, Perkin Warbeck, also encouraged by the 
Duchess, personated the Duke of York, who is supposed to 
' have been murdered in the Tower After a senes of adventures, 
Warbeck was taken, and executed at Tyburn, November 23, 1499 
Mem Events — Henry evinced great aversion to the House 
of York, who disturbed the public tranquillity By means of 
Empson and Dudley, two lawyers, he extorted much money 
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from them and others, for this purpose the arbitrary court 
of law known tc^ hisWy as the Star Chamber was established 
in this reign, it was so called from the contracts called starra, 
which ifere made with the Jews, and kept m a%« m this court 
Lbms XII gavethim large sums to induce him to resign all 
claim to the provinces which he held in Fiance Hen^ left 
treasure equal to twelve nnllions sterhng, present value Before 
his death, a feeling of repentance came over him for his extortions ; 
accoidingly he paid the debts of all who were in prison in the city 
fior amounts not exceeding forty shilhngs , he also desii ed his son 
to make restitution to tnoso subjects whom he had wronged his 
son, however, paid little heed to the dying requests of his father, 
but soon squandered the vast nchcs lefe him. 

The Earl of Waiwick, in whom the true succession was" vested, 
after being a prisoner for fifteen years, was beheaded on Towei; 
Hill, November 28, 1499 He was the heir of the Duke of York' 
of the hue of the Plantagenets , the previous Earl of Warwick 
also was descended fi om the Nevilles , his father had maintained 
thirty thousand servants and retainers At Henry s coronation 
yeomen of the guard were established, who besides guaiding the 
King’s person, waited at table, fiom attending the duties of the 
huffdte, or sideboard, they received the name of huffetti&s, now 
corrupted into beef-eatets 

The continent of America was discovered bv Columbus in 
1498, he had, however, on a previous voyage, discovered, on 
October 12, 1492, the B.han'.a, Islands in the West Indies it 
must therefore be admitted that he has the puor claim to the 
discovery of Ameiiea over Sebastian Cabot Columbus was 
threatened by a mutiny of his crew, still he was hopefhl and 
unsubdued, “Give me, my men, but three days,’’ and before 
the thiee days had passed, he tiod the shores of the New World 
From recent historical evidence it appears that Labrador, and 
some other portions of America, were partially visited by 
Brian Heriolfson, an Icelandic navigator, in 986, and again u? 
1001 Cabot discovered Newfoundland in 1497, and subse- 
quently a gieat portion of North America bis sons were bom 
at Bristol , the first map of the world which included both hemi- 
spheres was published by him The Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled, and the passag. by sea to India partially discovered by 
Vasco de Gama m 1497-8 

The King himself sent correct weights and mea mres to every 
city and borough Laws were passea to hmit the power of the 
nobles and reduce the number of their retainers , this led to the 
rapid abolislunent of the slavery and villenage of the people,— 
to tlie Normans we owe our nobdity, but it was the religion aiid 
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social principles they brought with them to iflucl^ we are indebted 
for the development of our peasantry Shdhngs first corned 
The protection tif our navigation and commerce bedime of 
such importance, that the King built the war-ship Great Harri/, 
it consisted of two decks, was of one thousand tons burden, and 
cost fourteen thousand pounds, he also built many other ships 
for the same purpose The mvention of printing and the dis* 
covery of America tended to the spread of knowledge and the 
rapid extension of commerce Henry took care not to retard 
the progressive development of these blessings amongst his 
people , they soon began to benefit by such wonderful discoveries 
To the wall of the silver ^ England owed her security fi om the 
hand of jvar during the first five centuries previous to the Tudor 
line , it is also more to this than any other cause that we can 
£^e the steady success of her industry, and, in contrast with 
other countries, the comparative lightifess of her burdens 
The Florid er Tudor style of architecture was mtroduced at 
this period perpendicular hues of traci^ and extreme profusion 
of ornament are its characteristics , Henry VII ’s Chapel at 
Westminster, which was partly erected by himself, and King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, are its most perfect examples 
The term “Lord High Chancellor” first used The King’s 
ambassadoi in Spam writes home to say that “ m consequence 
of the deanfess of commodities, he could not live and maintain 
his servants on less tffi,li five shiHings a day ' > ” 

Xamei of JVi/W — Simnel and Warbeck, pretenders, Sebastian Cabot (1477 
—1667 ), Christopher Columbus (1446—1606) , Vasco de Gama (died 1626), and 
Amencus Vespucius (1461 — 1612), navigators — the latter gave hia name to thi 
World, m prejudice to its real discoverer, Columhus , Empson and Dudley, 
tools of the King, who were executed, m 1510, for theu unjust extortions , 
Fabyan (died 1612), chronicler. Lord Berners (1474 — 1532), translator o| 
“Froissart’s Chronicles” Anosto (1474 — 1533), an Iliahan poet It was* 
during this and the subsequent reign that the great Italian school of painting 
was founded by Leonardo de Vmci (1453 — 1519), Titian (1477 — 1676), SalTaele 
(1483—1620), and Correggio (J 493—1634) 

,(41.) HENRY VIII 

Birih f.nd Beign — He was the second, but eldest surviving son 
of the preceding monarch, bom at Greenwich, June 19, 1491 , 
crowned, with Catherine of Arragon, at Westminster, June 24, 
1509 , and reigned from April 22, 1509, till 1547. 

Mai riage — In domestic affairs Heni^s conduct is without its 
parallel in English history, or perhaps m any other annals , ho 
hSd in succession six wives, viz — 

1 Cetherme of Arragon, widow of hia brother Arthur, June 7, 
1509, married without disnensation, aiiamst the advice of the prj>- 
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mate, and m deiiAnce'of the law , Catherine was dressed m maiden 
white, and wore ner hair loose, the fashion in which maidens were 
custom5rily married After eighteen years, the King induced 
Oranmer, who wi a afterwards made by him Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to hold a sort of tribunal m order to decide that this 
marriage was illegal, and her daughter Mary illegitimate, and 
that Anne Boleyn, to whom he had previously been privately 
married, was the lawful Queen Catherine never recognised this 
sentence as legal , she hved a religious, though secluded life, at 
A.mpthill, near Woburn , died at Kimbolton, Jan 7, 1536, much la- 
mented by thepeople,andwas buried in the abbey of Peterborough. 

2 Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas B,pleyn, who hved at Hever 
Castle, in Kent, she was erowned Queen three days after 
Cranmer pronounced sentence on Catherine Anne Boleyn gave 
birth to a daughter, Elizabeth, before the close of the year 15aS 
After this event the King seems to have shown a dislike for 
Anne Her biiof reign was henceforth one of suffering, she 
was«oommitted to the Tower on a doubtful charge of Infidelity 
to the King, May 2, 1636, when she was tried, condemned, and 
her daughter declared illegitimate' Cranmer, who was ever 
ready to second the wishes of Henry, held another court, and 
divorced her Anne was beheaded May 19, and buned m St, 
Peter’s Chapel , the following day the King married^— 

3 Jane Seymour, who on Oct 12, lodr^.^gave birth to a son, 
afterwards Edward VI , a few days afterwards she died 

4 Henry now sent ambassadors to all parts of Europe to seek 
a Hew consort , one lady replied by a message, “ Tell his grace 
if I had two h^wis I would place one at his disposal, but I will 
I'ot venture the one ” The King, having been shown a portrd* j, 
by Holbein, of the Prmcess Anne of Cleves in Germany, he 
‘proposed for her hand, and married her on Jan 10, 1540, but 
.indmg her not so beautiful as the portrait represented, he soon 
after induced his parhament to declare the marriage void, and 
beheaded Thomas Cromwell, who had suggested it Anne was 
the first Protestant Queen , she hved mach respected at Bicb' 
mond, till her death m 1557 

6 On the day of Cromwell’s death, July 28, 1540, Henrysnarried 
Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke of Norfolk, on Feb 13, 1541, 
the King beheaded her upon a charge of indiscretion before her 
marriage, and attainted her relations 

6 Though Henry had killed two wives and divorced two 
others, besides losing one m childbed, he succeeded m obtainuvg 
a-eixth (July, i543) m Catherme Parr, widow of Lord Latimei; 
who oontnv^ to ovade destruction by her exti’aordinaiy pru- 
dence and retained the Ring’s fovonr till his death. 
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^legue — Mary, by his first Queen ; he ha^ also three sons and 
Mother daughter by this Queen, but they iedwn their infancy, 
Elizabeth, by Ahhp Boleyn , and Edward, by Lady Jane Seymour 
Death — 1110 death of Henry was greatly hastered by ulceia- 
tion of the legs, which had a&cted him man;^ years He died 
at Whitehall, Jan. 28, 1547, and was buried at Windsor 

Character — Of a vigorous mind, learned, and capable of 
temporary friendship , but vain, despotic, and cruel In early 
youth he had been destined for the church, and had received a 
theological education, but these views were set aside by the 
death of his elder brother Arthur, by which he became heir 
apparent to the crown When young, he was well proportioned, 
handsome, digmfied, deifcerous m every manly exercise , is even 
said to 'have been amiable and pious but in his latter years he 
-•rew corpulent and savage, the selfishness and tyranny of the king 
knew no bounds. It has been truly said of him, that he 
neither spared man in his anger or a\ance, nor woman in his lust ” 

Still, with all Henry’s faults, hs woe always surrounded by able men, subject 
to his will certainly, but still able men , m the lower grades ot official lie the 
remark may be equally applied, such of the clergy and middle classes as were 
conversant with languages were appointed as ambassadors, secretaries, and 
to other offices where energy and abihty were required. 

IFctrs —(1 ) Henry invaded France, and fought the sue 
cessful battle of Terouenne, August 18, 1613 this action is 
called the Battle of^purs, because the French made more use 
of their spurs m running away than they did of their weapons 
The aim of this war wad “ to secure the balance of power in Europe,” 
— a chimera which has not ceased to bhnd the eyes of politicians 
msn to our own times,— amist which all sensible men see through, 
but for which public opinion has not yet found a remedy. 

(2 ) His brother-in-law, James FV of Scotland, having 
embraced the cause of France, invaded the northern parts or 
England, but was defeated and slam at Flodden Field, in 
Northumberland, September 9, 1613 The Scots, under 
James V, were again defeated in Cumberland, near Solway 
Firth, Nov. 24, 1542 James gave himself up to despair, 
immured himself m his palace of Falkland, and died of a 
broken heart, Dec 14, leaving an only child, Mary, five days old, 
of whom we shall hear more hereafter as Mary Queen of Soots 
Peace being estabhshed with France, Henry and Francis I 
met on the plams of Ardres, near Calais, where tournaments 
and other diversions were celebrated. May 31, 1519 Prom the 
tplendour displayed on the occasion by ttie nobility of both 
kingdoms, the place of the interview has been since c . T 
Field of the Cloth of Gold.” - 
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(3.) A French invaoion of England was planned in 1545 , the 
fleet consisted oF159 ships of war, 25 galleys, 60 transports, with 
60,000 men, and sailed in July , the Kmg wm at Portsmouth, 
reviewmg our _%et, on the 18th the French arrived at St. 
Helen’s Point, in the Isle of Wight , for three days there was 
some sharp fightmg and numerous skirmishes, but the mvadera 
on the fourth day returned to Boulogne They revisited us at 
Shorebam, but after the hardships of a month at sea, the attempt 
entirely collapsed 

Mem Events . — Thomas Wolsey, who, it is alleged by some, 
was the son of a butcher at Ipswich, rose to the highest offices 
in church and state, as Archbishop of York, chancellor and 
prime minister of England, the Pope’s legate, and a Cardinal. 
The King, havmg wasted the wealth left him by his father, per- 
suaded Wolsey to obtain further supplies of money from h;y 
people , but Henry, finding the Archbishop not so successful as 
his rapacity led him to wish, took oflence at Wolsey , the latter, 
however, to show his sincerity, gave the sovereign bis own 
splendid palaces of Whitehall and Hampton Court After this, 
the Kmg accused Wolsey of temporizing with him (although he 
had promoted Henry’s divorce from Catherine of Arragon)— 
and aiming at the Popedom These charges caused him to 
fall under Henry’s displeasure, and he died broken-hearted at 
LeKester, Nov 28, 1530, declaring, “ If I had served’my God as 
diligently as I have served my kmg. He Vould not have given 
me up in my grey hairs , this is my just reward for my pains 
and study not regarding my service to God, but only my duty 
to my king ” Wolsey had some days before been arrested at 
York on a charge of treason, and was on his way to Londos 
to meet it when he sickened and died He was a man of very 
superior abilities, kind, liberal m principles, and of unbounded 
generosity to the poor 

About this period a most important movement commenced, 
which ultimately culminated m the overthrow of the Eoman 
Catholic Church and the establishment of Protestantism Evet 
since the fall of the Roman empire, the nations which arose 
upon Its ashes had remained, to a considerable extent, subject 
to the papal see , and, in the opinion of many, this authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church had in process of time been abused. 
The facility in the interchange of thought, through the inven- 
tion of printing, led to a violent agitation of the question as to 
the exact limits of the papal power In the midst of this popul^ 
excitement, the celebrated Martm Luther, an Augustmian monk, 
became a convert to the doctrines of Protestantism He had 
denounced the sale of "Indulgences” by the papal court, a 
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practice then largely pursued to raise funds to feed its extrava- 
geaices This privilege was much abused by a»Dominioan friar 
named John Tetzel Luther then wrote a treatise to prove that 
Indulgences were* sinful, and that the Pope had no autlfbrity to 
grant them At the diet of Worms, m 1521, ‘Luther made an 
elaborate defence of all his opinions before a vast assemblage of 
prelates and princes , ho declared, “ I will not recant , it la 
neither sa^e nor expedient to act against conscience ; here I take 
my stand, I can do no otherwise, so help me God ' Amen ” In 
1524 he married Catherine de Bore, formerly a nun, by whom 
he had three sons 

Henry, as the second son of his father, had been educated, as 
we have said, for the chiwoh , and retaining, as he did, a taste for 
theological discussion, he opposed Luther by writing a work 
,^amst his doctrines , for this service Pope Leo X conferred on 
him, personally, the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” which our 
sovereigns have since continued to use 

Henry, however, did not long retain the favour of the pontiff 
having become enamoured of Aniie Boloyu, and wishing to have 
hia marriage with Catherine of Arragon annulled, he applied to 
his Holiness to decree his long-established man lage unlawful, 
because the Queen had been his brother’s wife , the Pope at first 
consented, but then, dreading theEmperor Charles V , Catherine’s 
nephew, ul^mately refused Catherine had made a formal and 
solemn declaration V his Holipess, “ that her marriage with 
Arthur had never been consummated ' ” a statement which, if 
true, left the validity cjf her second marriage untouched Henry 
shook off his allegiance, and succeeded in getting his own parlia- 
to acknowledge him as the “ Supreme Head of the Church 
of England,” a title subsequently repudiated by the crown, and 
by the aid of Cranmer he divorced himself from Catherine 

Henry, being possessed of more despotic power than any pre- 
vious sovereign of England, determined to brave the enmity of 
the Holy See, .as the stote of the monasteries had long been a 
public scandal, and m 1535 he dissolved the smaller, and in 1537 
the larger of these, amounting m all to 655 monasteries, 2,374 
chantries and chapels, 90 colleges, and 110 hospitals, enjoying a 
revenul equal to nearly eight millions sterling present value 
He devoted a large portion of these riches to religious uses, in 
rewardmg those of his counsellors who had assisted in framing 
and carrying out the Statute of Revolution (31 Henry VIII , 
c 13) , and the remainder was applied to the purposes of state 
By this act, in which he was ably seconded by Cranmer, and 
wnich took effect in 1537, the great work of the Eefoiniiitioii.wae 
completed in England It was the opinion, however, of some 
raformors.. that the monastic institutions should be letained, 
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the revenues appropriated for chanty, the aid of piety, aud edu^ 
tion ; Latimer, ms sermon before Edward vl , said “ these 
abbeySj^were ordamed for the comfort of the poor ” Wolsey, by 
the Pope’s leave, had previously secularized some caurch property. 

Henry, howe/er, though he had separated from Rome, main- 
odiiied many of the Roman Catholic doctnnes, adding to them 
the practice of persecuting and burmng as heretics many of both 
religions persuasions, Protestants being often burnt for denying 
Iraiisubstantiation, on the same day and at the same stake with 
Catholics who refused to acknowledge the rojal supremacy in 
matters of faith 72,000 persons suffered death from vanous 
causes by the hands of the executioner m this reign In the 
western and northern counties the Roman Catholic religion re- 
mained predominant , in Scotland the Protestant faith made but 
fittle progress duiing Henry’s teign, and m Ii eland it only made 
a trifling impression Henry was now called “ King of Ireland,” 
instead of “ Lord , ” in reference to the monastic institutioua 
in the districts under his rule there, he issued a proclamation 
that “ the same should be suppressed, and We to appomt such 
farmers to them as We shall think good, so that the whole 
revenues of them may come to oui use and profit , whereby the 
people will leam to know Almighty God, and grow in wealth and 
civility to us ” 

More than three hundred years have rollitd on siniJe this great 
revolution was accomphshed, and yet the tontentious preposses- 
Bwns of this period still, to some extent, exist amongst us, almost 
to the compromise of the integrity of our pohtical prmciples, and 
the truthful precepts of our common Christianity — Oh' when 
will they cease to haunt us as a nation, and warp our judgmelR 
as Chnstians ? When shall it truly be said, as of old — “ See how 
these Christians love one another ' ” 

Henry, either from capiice or anxiety for religion, enjtailed the 
crown by will, and by act of parliament, in case of the death of 
Edward, upon the family of his youngest Bister, Mary, Duchess 
of Suffolk , thus passing over the claims of his eldest sister, 
Margaret, Queen of Scots, from whom dames I was descended, as 
well as ovei looking those of the Prmcess Maiy (his daughter by 
Catherine of Aiiagon), and of Elizabeth Bishop Burnet, in his 
“ Histoiy of the Reformation,” part 2, book 2, asserts that “ the 
King had resolved to put Mary to death ” 

Neai ly all who served Henry in offices of state, either to assist 
hi8 authority or to aid his pleasures, were destroyed by him. 
Cardinal Wolsey has already been named the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was indicted before his peers, on a charge of treason, 
convicted and beheaded May 17, 1521 , Thomas Cromwell, 
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W^lO succeeded Wolsey, materially helped -m estabUshing the 
Befonnation, yet he was beheaded July 28, 15l0, Sir T More, 
lord Chancellor of England, a man of great learning, «, most 
amiable, virtuous, and able character, was put tij death by Henry 
on July 1, 1S35, for his consistent refusal to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the King as head of the church, the Earl of 
Surrey, who was one of the most accomplished knights of the 
sge, and the first poet who penned with perfect taste the English 
language, was beheaded January 19, 1547, the same fate also 
befell Fisher, the Roman Cathohc Bishop of Rochester, the King’s 
moat carefiil counsellor (1535), he was upwaids of eighty years 
old, and was the only imelate who refused to declare that the 
King’s pamage with UMherme was unlawful The last person 
on whom the furious Kmg resolved to display his cruelly was 
ifie aged Duke of Norfolk father of the Earl of Suirey on a 
rroundless charge the Duke was condemned to be beheaded, and 
nia life was only saved by the death of the King a few hoars 
before that fixed for the Duke’s execution 

This reign is remarkable as having witnessed the most flagrlmt 
violations of Magna Charta and the liberties of the people The 
flower of the nobility, comprising the influence and mtelligenc* 
of the country, having been destroyed m the wars of the Rosea, 
the obsequious Parliament actually passed a bill which gave to 
the proolain&tion of King the force of law 

Miscellaneous — 'fh? first lord high admiral, Sir James Howaco, 
appointed Whitenall 4nd St James’s Palace built St Paul’s 
School founded m 1510 The College of Physicians instituted 
^ Dr Linacre, in 1518 The entire Bible was translated into 
Wglish m 15^ Classical literature began to be extensively 
studied, the Greek language was taught at our universities and 
endowed schools , Erasmus, though a native of Holland, was for, 
a short period a teacher of Greek at Oxford,. and very much 
extended the progress of leammg m this country Wolsey com- 
menced building Hampton Court Palace, Christ Church, Oxford, 
and his college at Ipswich 

Leaden conduits for the transit of water were adopted, wooden 
ones haying been hitherto used Cotton thread was invented. 
Queen Catherine Howard introduced pins from France, they 
were considered an expensive luxury, pud used only by ladies, who 
at their mamage had a special allowance, called “ pm-money,” 
as a provision for such needful extravagances A pound sterling 
was first called a sovereign. The corporation of the Tnmty 
House formed The office of Secretary of State first appointei 
Wales was first represented m parliament. Beef and mutton 
sold for one hal^enny per pound; veal and poik for three 
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ferthmga per pound Wages for workmen were threepence find 
fourpence per flay Land was let at one shilling per acre One 
of the' most useful, and if we could duly appreciate it, sensible 
Acts of the reig?i (1543-4) was for prohibiting the taking of birds' 
eggs — an observance much needed in our own days 

The King, just before his death, endowed Trinity College, 
Cambridge , he also restored the Franciscan church near New- 
gate, which, with St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and an ample 
revenue, he gave to the city of London The first map of England 
was drawn by G Lily, a schoolmaster, in 1520 The surv^ for 
a new Dooms-day took place in 1522 The journal of the ETouse 
of Commons commenced in MS, 1^7, for reference, but not 
printed till 1752, the journal of the House of Peers in,MS had 
commenced in 1509, but not printed till 1707 The foundation of 
all statistical inquiry was laid by the legal estabhshment 'bl 
universal parish registers Birmingham and Manchester com- 
menced their unrivalled career of commercial industry 

Namet o/ Wots -Cardinal WoUey (1474-16%), Ctanmer (14S9-1866), 
be was the last bishop who received the pall from Eome , Cromwell, Earl of 
Essei (1490 — 1640) , Howard, Earl of Burtey (1616—1647), a poet , m con- 
sideration of his services at Flodden, hts father was restored to the Dukedom of 
N orfolk, forfeited by the Earl’s Rrandfather, who was slam at Bosworth, fightmg 
on the side of Eichard III Sir T More (1480—1635) , W Tyudale (1477— 
1636) and M Coverdale (1487—1538), translators ot the Bible, Sir T Wyatt, a 
poet (1603 — 1342) , Leland, an antiquarv, and author of the “ Cinerary” (1493 
—1663) , T Lmacre, phvsician (1460—1624) , W Cfrendish, biographer (1606 
—1367), W Lilv grammarian (1465—1623) Bmtne, it foreigners Martin 
Luther (1483—1546) , Erasmus (1467—1636) , Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden 
(1490-1669), Copernicus, aelroaomer (1473— 1543), Albert Durer (1471— 
1628), Hans Holbein (1495—1654), artists 

(42 ) EDWARD VI 

Biiih and Jleign — Henry’s death was concealed for three 
days , even Pat liament, which met on the 29 th, was not mformed 
of it his counsellors employed this time in secretly considering 
what course should be pursued under his amended will, in which 
he had bequeathed the throne to his son Edward, and in case of 
his death witliout children, to his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, 
both of whom the King and his Parliament had declared illegiti- 
mate, and were again legitimatized at the King’s bidding In 
case of the death of his daughters without issue, the descent was 
to go to Henry’s younger sister Mary, the Queen of France , to 
the exclusion of his eldest sister Margaret, the Queen of Scotland. 
Henry had chosen sixteen persons as regents of the kingdOTO, 
who chose for their president the Duke of Somerset, brother" of 
Jaam Seymour, and the Kmg’s maternal uncle, conferring on 
him the dippiity of “ Protector of the realm, and guardian of th« 
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Kva/g” Edward was bom at Hampton Court, Oct 12, 1E37 i 
crowned at Westminster, Feb 28, 1547, reigned till 1653, 
Was never mame(>, his father had wished an aUiance with* Mary 
Queen of Scots , Edward was so inclined The<3ustom thencsi 
forward became uniform for each sovereign to date his succession 
to the crown from the day of the demise of the predecessor. 

Death — He died of consumption, July 6, 165J, at Greenwich, 
and was buried at Westminster For some time previously the 
Duke of Northumberland was by his side this fact has given some 
colour to the suspicion that Edward was poisoned 

Character — He was learned, mild, and charitable , of a comely 
person, and attentive to^tate affairs He was well skilled in 
ancient ^and modem languages, and geneial knowledge He 
kept,a journal or diary, still pieserved in the Biitish Museum, 
^ (vluch he entered the transactions of his reign The accounta 
of matters given m it by the young King himself are stated to 
be as accurate as those by any other historian 
Wens— In accordance with Henry’s will, the protector en- 
deavoured to unite the crowns of England and Scotland by 
marrying Edward to Mary, the young Queen of Scots , the Scots 
bemg averse to the umon, he advanced against them, gained 
the battle of Pinkey, near Musselburgh, Sept 10, 1517 Mary of 
Scots was sent for greater security to France, in 1548, where she 
married Fraflcis the dauphin, subsequently King, as Francis II 
Mem Hreiits —Th^ Reformation, though stiongly opposed 
by Bishop Gardiner, and' the Pimcess Mary, the King’s sister, still 
progressed under Cranmer, Archbishop of Canteibury Admiral 
Loid Seymour, of Sudley, previous to his marriage with the 
Qtteen dowager in 1517, bvd paid his addresses to the Princess 
Elizabeth, on the death cf Catherine Parr, in 1548, he again 
renewed his secret visits to Elizabeth as her lover , for this, and , 
his opposition to the government of his brother, the Duke of 
Somerset, he was executed March 20, 1549, his brother and 
Cranmer having signed the warrant Ket, a tanner, raised an 
oisurrection in Norfolk, which was soon suppressed, and the 
prime mover hung on -a tree at Norwich Soon afterwards a con- 
spiracy lyas formed against the protector having lost much of 
his popularity by the execution of his brother, he was accused 
of high treason by Dudley, Earl of Warwick, condemned, and 
executed on Tower Hill, Jan 22, 1552 , this lord protector 
borrowed three cartloads of MS books from the Gmldhall 
library, which he never returned, he also built, for his own use, 
CMS Somerset House, out of the revenues of destroyed churches. 
The Earl of Warwick, who wa* created Duke of Northumberlasd, 
succeeded him as protector 
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Throughout this reign there was comparatively hut little 
persecution on account of religion, at all events of the kind 
wbcbhad been practised in the preceding ono although Edward 
•id hia best tc prevent his sister Mary exercising the Boman 
Cathoho religion, and visited her with much persecution, still he 
was generally merciful to those whom the members of his 
government marked out for destruction 
The great demand for woollen cloths for the use of sailors and 
others first brought Leeds and Wakefield into prominence as 
manufacturing towns A naval expedition consisting of three 
ships, under Sir Hugh Willoughby, was despatched, in 1533, to 
find £k north-east pas'^ge to Ghinaf but^ without success, the whole 
of the crew having been frozen to death off Nova Zembla _ A 
subsequent attempt was made by Richard Chancellor, which 
penetrated as far as the port of Archangel, and led to the ti^- 
tnencement of a very lucrative trade with Russia 

By the intrigues of Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, the son 
of the extortioner, the King was persuaded that his Bisters,lmvina 
been declared illegitimate, had no right to succeed him ; Edward 
therefore bequeathed the crown to Lady 
of the Marchioness of Dorset (created Duchess of Sunolk), to the 
esclusion of Mary and Ehzabeth, strange to say, he died 
directly after its execution Queen Jane reigned only thirteen 
days, July 6—19, 1553, and was depo,?ed by Mary. Lady 
Jane Grey was also the graaddaughtei of Biandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, and Mary, widow of Louis XII of France , she had 
been induced to marry Lord Gmldfoid Dudley, son of the Duke 
of Northumberland, it was the latter who had secured the sue- 
cession in her favour, aided by the advice of Cianmer. 

Lords-lieutenant of counties were instituted in consequence 
, ef the numerous insurrections in this reign, they had their 
ongin m the great distress of the poor and aged, caused by the 
auppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII , very many 
thousands, who nad formerly been accustomed to look to these 
institutions for succour in their distress, were deprived oi their 
aid without finding kindred substitnites Even their former 
benefactors, the monks and nuns, were mostly reduced to abso- 
lute want, which added much to the excited feelings of the poor 
Crowns, half-crowns, and sixpenny pieces were first corned 
^ law was passed to peimit Protestant clergymen to m^y A 
cew code of articles of religion being thought advisable. Crater 
drew up forty-two, from which the Thirty-mne Articles of^^e 
^stal^shed church were formed in the reign of Elizabeth 
Protestant liturgy and catechism were compiled by the Archbishop ^ 
and Ridley, Bishop of London, and published in English by the 
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authority of Parbament The Book of Homilies was also com- 
pileS by Cranmer and Ridley, under the direction iif Edward, and 
the Psalms translated mto verse by Sternhold and Hopkjns in 
1551 Chnst’a hospital (1552), St Thomas’s hosjjital in London,, 
and many other charitable institutions throughout the kingdom, 
especially grammar schools, were refounded m this reign St. 
Stephen’s Chapel was given to the House of Commons to hold 
them meetings, and m 1550 the sons of Peers for the first time 
were allowed to sit m it The dreadful pestilence, called the 
sweating sickness, which had prevailed at mteivals between 1483 
and 1551, entirely disappeared in the latter year 


(43 ) MARY I 

Birth and Beign — She was the daughter of Henry YIII fly 
his first wife Catherine of Arragon , bom at Greenwich, Feb 18, 
1516, on the death of her brother she was pioclaimed by her 
friends at Norwich , she was personally popular, and on her way 
te London the army, sent against her by the Duke of Northum- 
berland, went»over to her standard, she deposed Lady Jane Grey, 
ascended the throne, f>ae crowned at Westminster, Oct 1, 1553 


Marriage — She was mamed July 25, 1554, at Winchester, to 
Philip, son of jCharles V , Emperor of Germany Next year 
Phdlp became King of Spain , feeling weary of the English people 
and tired of the society of his wife, whose affection for him was 
dl requited, he returned to Spam, and died at Madrid, 1598 
Death — For some time she had been afflicted with dropsy, 
her sufferings being incivased by the neglect of her husband, and 
being disliked by her Sk..bjects, on account of her marriage with 
a foreign Catholic pnnoe She died at London, Nov 17, 1M8, and 
was buried at Westminster Her disappointment at having no 
ehfidren, combined with the persecution which she had received 
almost from her birth (as her mother had before her), tended ho 
make Mary, and those about her, suspicious and unhappy. 
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Character —Sihe was pious, m public matters parsunomous, 
though pnvat^ly very charitable, of short stature, well-mMe, 
tViin, delicate, and moderately pretty , her e^s were lively, she 
mspired reverence and respect, even fear, wherever she turned 
them, but she was rash and disdainful Was susceptible of true 
friendship, and in many instances gave undoubted proofs of her 
resolution and vigour of mind In money matters she preferred 
honour to convenience , as fast as money came into the treasury 
she paid her father’s and her brother’s enormous debts , her own 
household expenses, too, were three-fourths less than the two 
previous sovereigns’ She spoke fluently m five languages 
■[Yars —The war with France was brought to an ignoble end 
f Calais (Jan 7, 1658), ‘after being two hundred 
in the possession of the English It w as taken 
f Guise, after a siege of eight days The loss .so 
that she declaicd the word Calais would be fonnd 
engraven upon her heart at her deacn Though it taimshed the 
reputation of the country, BtiU, if properly rmwed, it ought to 
Mve been consideied a national benefit, so expensive and useless 
had been its possession 

Mem, EvenU—Vcie first act of Mary’s reign displayed a 
tenderness of feeling which raised the people’s hopes for the 
future she restored to liberty the aged Duke of NOTfoUc, who 
had been in prison ever since the death of Henry vlll , with 
his nnexecuted sentence hanging over his. head , she also relea^d 
from confinement Bi&hops Bonner, Gaidinei, and Tonstalb The 
Protestants, however, foresaw that, m letaliation, persecutions 
were at hand, all who could left the countiy, feeling assured 
tnat the miseries which Mary had been compelled to end»ra 
through Cranmer’s sentence of divorce against her mother 
would tend to brmg about a reaction against themselves Mai^ 
perhaps would have adopted a gentler course had she been left 
to her own choice , bat she was surrounded with evil advisers, who 
urged her on to measures of seventy She soon. found that 
though she could partly restore the ceremomal of the Koman 
Cathohe rehgion, it was impossible to recover to their fojmer uses 
the property and endowments of the monasteries and other reli- 
gious houses, which had either been squandered away by Henry 
VIII , or had fallen into the possession of the laity She, how- 
ever, set her nobles an example of her own smeenty, by restomig 
to the church all the lands and property which had come into, 
and remained m, the possession of the crown 

Lady Jane Grey, who had been proclaimed Queen against her 
mcbnation, was seized on Jitoy’a accession she resigned 
aftaUim to the throne, but Mary’s friends asserted her crown 


by the loss oi 
and ten years 
by the Duke o: 
affected Mary, 
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Hould iiever be safe as long as Lady Jane Grey was alive, 
thcJHgh Mary undertook her defence, asserting lihat Jane had 
only been a puppet ^n Northumberland’s hands Still, aft^r S.r 
Thomas Wyatt’s attempted msurrection in Jail’s favour, she. 
was beheaded, together with her husband (Peb 12, 1554) On 
Feb 23. the Duke of Suffolk, her father, and other persons who 
had espoused Jane’s cause, and assisted in the insurrection, 
suffered the same penalty , Sir Thomas Wyatt was taken by Sir 
Mauiice Berkeley, and executed on April 12 On this occasion 
all parties joined in a demonstration in Mary’s favour, — every 
householder in the city was in arms, — even the justices, serj eants- 
at-law, and other lawyers, pleaded at the bar in harness, the 
gates of London Bridge ^re closed, its drawbridge cut down, 
the shops shut, — there was constant running up and down for 
w^ons and harness Elizabeth was accused of participating 
m the conspiracy, but Maiy would not bring her to trial_ 

Mary, during the lives of her father and brother, had borne 
many griefs and trials with fortitude , during this period too she 
was never open to any charge of impropriety of conduct, stifl, 
though her intellect and com age commanded attention, her inten- 
tions as to religion and church property were the subject of much 
fear and suspicion As far as she felt safe >n doing so, she re- 
stored her faith to its former supremacy m England , those who 
supported hei .views she advanced, though she professed to grant 
liberty of conscience to»).U. 

To extinguish heresy in her kingdom appeared to Mary a 
rehgious duty, hence, to some extent, the many persecutions 
which have made her name so notorious during her short reign 
neavlv three hundied persons suffered death for political offences 
and their religious opinions, the time of the persecution coincides 
for the most part with Philip’s presence in England These 
lamentable proceedings excited much ill feeling, which in its 
turn produced retaliatory punishments sincerely to be lamented. 
On neither side was natuial religious fieedom understood, nor 
were the claims of conscience regarded 

Violent persecutions jvere commenced against the Protestants 
(1555), Bishop Hooper suffered death at Gloucester, Peb 9 
Ridley, Bishop of London, and Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, at 
Oxford, Oct Ifi The indignation of Cranmer, at these events, 
saused him to write and preac’n against them and the Cathoho 
faith , he also printed and circulated his opmions , therefore he 
was brought before the council, found “guilty of treason com- 
mitted by him against the Queen, aggravatmg the same by 
spreading abroad seditious bills, and moving tumults,” he waa 
also burned at Oxford, March, 1556, when at the stake he 
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held ont his right hand m the flames, exclaiming, “ Oh this uu^ 
worthy hand ' ’ Lord Macaulay says, “ '^uly Cranmer vtus 
time-fierver, still it may be said he at last nohl^ expiated this fanlt.*'^ 
. It ought, howler, in common fairness to be added that the Pro-'" 
testant party were anxions to depose the Queen, and that they 
were 1 ogarded by the civd power, not only as heretics, but as 
traitors. 

During this reign coaches were first seen in England , before 
their introduction ladies rode in litters, or on horseback behind 
their squires , hackney coaches, sc called from the village of 
Hackney, near London, not having been introduced till 1625. 
Flax end hemp were grown, and the use of starch mtroduced. 
Beards at this time were worn of a gi e&.c length , those of Gardiner 
and Pole, in their portraits, are of unusual dimensions ; -they were 
sometimes used as toothpick -cases ' 

The commeicial interests of the country were well attended to 
A treaty was formed with Russia , it tended to a most valuable 
mcroase of reciprocal trade Trinity College, Oxford, founded 
by Sir Thomas Pope in 1551 , St John’s, on the site of Bernard’s 
College, the foundation of Archbishop Chicheley, by Sir Thomas 
WTiite The metallic currency had been shamefully depreciated 
during the two previous reigns , Mary, to lestore it to its original 
value, caused a new coinage to be issued, charging the whole lose 
on her treasury , she remitted the subsidy of four .shillings in the 
pound on land, and two shiUiugs and eigi<upence on goods, which 
had been granted to the crown m the previous reign , she also 
established a board of relief for the poor at Christ’s Hospital 

Mary refused to have any “ royal progresses,” a cause of expense 
and mconvemence to her people , in the summer she centred 
herself with frequent visits to Croydon, her principal amuseSenc 
there being to walk out and inquire into the wants and circum- 
stances of the poor people m the neighbourhood, and in contn- 
buting to their comfort 
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(44.) ELIZABETH 

Birth and Bmgn — Daughter of Henry VIII by Anne Boleyn , 
was bom at Greeilwich, Sept 7, 1533, crowned at WestLiinster, 
Jan 16, 1559, reigned till 1603. She was neverutnarned 
Death — At the heginning of 1602 she grew deeply melancholy , 
subsequently she became so absorbed in grief as to refuse suste- 
nance, Bitting for days by herself, without changing her dress, 
and giving way to the most unpleasant reflections, by some it 
IS said that it was through the loss of her favourite, the Eail 
of Essex, she died, tranquilly breathing her last whilst asleep, 
at Richmond, March 24, 1603, and was buried at Westminster 
Character — She possessed a great native vigour of mind, which 
had been very much improved m retirement Her judgment, 
capacity, and economy, have gained for her the admiration of 
l^bsterity She was taU and commanding, learned, sprightly, and 
agreeable , despotic in her government, and a perfed; mistress in 
theartof dissembling herbeheadalof Mary Queen of Scots, perhaps 
an unavoidable act, is a great and indelible stain on her charact^er 
lord Brougham «ays, “ She led a life of indulgence with her favourites 
little sanctioned by most Protestant historians still, with all her faults, we 
must not loiget how much of the cause of progress we owe to Elizabeth , when’ 
she came the throne, England was only a second-rate kingdom— she left it 
at least as lae of the first, thf judgment of posterity has numbered her as one 
of the greahrst and most fortimate of our sovereigns 

Wars — (1 ) In 158fl*Elipabeth engaged in a war with the Nether 
lands, but it failed , we loit the good and noble-minded Sir Philip 
Sidney , on the walls of Zntphen, whilst in the act of drmbng some 
water, he saw a poor solfier passing by who cast his eyes at the 
t'4tle, — Sir Philip instantly handed it to the poor man, with these 
words, “ Thy necessity is greater than mine, dnnk ye first ” He 
was buried amidst umversal mourmng in St Paul’s, Peb 16, 1587. 
(2 ) Phihp II of Spam, after the death of Mary, made proposals of 
marriage to the Queen, in resentment of her refusal, and tne fre- 
quent damages, committed on Spanish shipping, he fitted out a 
fleet called the “Invincible Armada,” for the invasion of England, t 
consisting of 136 ships Queen Elizabeth, on horseback, with a 
general’s jStaS' in her hand, a steel corslet on her breast, reviewed 
a large body of our troops at Tilbury Port, m Essex. The Spanish 
Armada was opposed at sea, July, 1588, by an inferior English fleet 
of 30 ships, under the command of admirals Lord Howard of E£5ng- 
ham, Ealeigh, Drake, Hawkins, and Probisher , the number of our 
ships soon increased, the dexterity and courage of our seamen were 
superior to the Spanish, and our ships more manageable The 
Enghsh met with the enemy’s fleet oif Plymouth, chased them from 
thence to Calais , the greater part of tboir ships were afterwaids 
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pursued to the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, many were destroyed 
by a storm, so that only S3 ships returned to Spam, those ni a 
most ^battered condition (3 ) With Spam, ip 1596, when Lord 
Essex desttojed the port and town of Cadiz 
Mem Events —The Protestant religion was established by law, 
and the Roman Catholic bishops deposed from their sees In 
1370 Elizabeth was declared illegitimate, and excommunicated 
by the Pope , after that time the penal laws against Roman Catho- 
lics were made very severe, and more stringently enforced than 
ever In 1577 every jail had piisoneis on account of religion, 
twenty died of a contagious disease in the castle of York 
Mary (widow of Fiancis II of France), Queen of Scots, 
granddaiigluer of Maigaret (s.ster of Fenry YIII ), and descen- 
dant of Henry VII , was ill-advised, in 1558, to assume khe title 
of Queen of England She, in 1565, married her cousin. Loud 
Darnley , depi ived of her own thi one m 15ft8, she sought refuge 
m this country, and was impi isoned for 18 y ears m various castles, 
being detained in defiance ol all law She is said to have consented 
to^m investigation as to the mui tier of Loi d Darnley, but refused, 
when called on, to make her defence In October, 1586, thirty-six 
commissioners were sent by Elizabeth to Fothermgay Castle, to 
subject one independent princess to a tiial for nigh treason 
against another Mary protested against it as being quite unpa- 
ralleled in history , upon the merest shadow of evidence, which 
every person of sense m the present time 'pronounces to be im- 
perfect and very illegal,— for the witnesses were not examined 
in open com t, the accused was not allowed counsel, neither were 
the original documents, real or pretended, produced, — still after 
an adjournment, then without more satisfactory evidence, 
in her own absence, — she was condemned to death October 25, 
1586 Elizabeth, for special piivate reasons, delayed the execu- 
tion till Feb 8, 1587, on which day Mary was taken to the 
great hall ot the castle The room was crowded with spectators, 
— she thanked God that the summons so long expected bad 
come at last, and said, “ the Tind of Mary Stuart’s troubles is 
come , she had languished in prison for' nearly twenty years, 
useless to others, and a burden to herself” She then desired the 
pi esence of her priest, which was refused , in the midst stood 
Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, who commenced reading a long 
exhortation , Mary requested him to cease, as she was settled m 
the Roman Catholic faith She forgave the two executioners, and 
all the authors of her death, as freely as she prayed for forgiveness 
from God After this she made a declaration of her innocence, tend 
Vdr head down on the block without fear after reciting a psalm 
and pruyino, three strokes were employed to sever her bead from 
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her body There was one faithftil seryant on the scaffold, who went , 
without permission, — ^her little do" was taken from beneath hei 
robes, and would not depart from the corpse, — thus ended the tra« 
peal life of one of the Idveliest Queens who ever sat on any throng 
one too who in an eminent degiee possessed tlie trait of speedily 
forgetting every injnrj- Her body, interred at Peteiboiough 
was subsequently removed to Westminster Her son James, to 
his disgiace, showed but little sympathy foi his mothei’s fate 
Many conspiracies had taken place in Maiy’s favour, for which 
the Duke of Norfolk, the head of the Roman Catholic party in 
England, was executed (lo72) Babington and otheis, who, it 
IS untruly said, with tlie knowledge of Mary, had plotted the 
assassination of Elizabjjth, were beheaded (1686) 

By aid of a Parliament chosen from ftionds of the crown, 
Elizabeth caused the authority of the Pope to bo suppiessed in 
Ireland, the Protestant piayci-book to be introduced, and the 
Queen’s supiemacy estabhshtd A rebelLon taking place in Ire- 
land m 1500, the Eail of E-.scx, a young man of great courage 
and principle, as well as a special favouute of the Queen, was 
sent to that country to snjmiess it , but entering into a truce with 
the rebels he returned to England, and fell under the displeasure 
of the Queen, he then incited an insunection, for which he was 
executed Feb 25, 1601 Duiing the latter [lait of the Queen’s 
Teign Ireland was a souice of great expense to England, the 
revenue ot* the cosuitry was under £120,000, while its average 
yearly expense to England was £ >50,000, being considcraoly 
moio tliau was needed lor all the othei portions of hei kingdom, 
Sir John Pci lot, the Irish deputy, proposed, as a remedy, that 
,£he English laws should be extended equally to Ii eland, bridges 
and roads foi med at the public cost, so that the resources of the 
country might be tinned to proper account These suggestions 
were considered too generous by the government , England from 
that time to this has had to suffer severely for her indifference 
In consequence of the supremacy which had been obtained 
over the chui ch by the Queen, as well as by her father Henry, it 
began to be considered that the rights of the crown were derived 
from God , hence at the commencement of her reign Elizabotli 
causetf the Act of Supremacy to be passed, for crushing the 
influence of the Roman Catholic religion, and its exercise even in 
private All clergymen were compelled to take an oath abjuring 
both temporal and spiritual jurisdiction of any foreign prince 
or prelate, the Queen passed the Act of Conformity, which 
-prohibited aU persons from attending the numstrations of any 
clergymen but those of the estabhshed church, and imposed a 
fine on all those who did not attend on Sundays and Holy'-days 
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The vanouK statutes m reference to religion brought fbQh 
bitter fruits, tlftusands suffered death in this and snbseiinenj 
•eigns f hrough their stringent seventies , for thirteen years there 
were no separate Boman Catholic congremtions 
' The people wete but lightly taxed for the purposes of govem- 
hient, for notwithstanding the frequent and heavy subsidies to 
the continental reformers, it was an economical reign , the people 
hved under a despotic, but a secure and firm goverrrment — 
hence the wealth and intelligence of the kingdom made rapid 
progress The poetry, the drama, music, the architecture of the 
Elizabethan age exhibit, in vaned but distinct features, the cha- 
ractenstics of the time , now was laid the foundation of a popular 
*nd permanent literature , Spenser was the celebrated poet of the 
reign, Shak^ere being, par excellence, the pioet for all futuTe time 
Kenilworth Castle was at this period a very magnificent mansion'^ 
It was here that Dudley, Earl of Leicester, regaled the Queen for 
seventeen successive days in a most gorgeous manner 
English-knit black silk stockings first worn by the Queen, 
before this time cloth hose were used Pocket watches were 
introduced from Nuremberg, in Germany, 1577 , the one whicl 
belonged to the Queen is now in the library of the Royal Insti- 
tution The Royal Exchange in London built by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and opened by the Queen in 1 556 The art of making 
paper from linen rags practised in England, at Dartford, in 
Kent , a previous attempt at Seel, in Hertftirdshire, had failed 
Westminster School and Tnmty College, Dublin, founded by the 
Queen, and Rugby School by L Sheriffe Merchant Tailors , and 
many other colleges and schools, founded 
Telescopes, for earthly objects, were invented by Lippersbe^r’ 
a spectacle-maker at Middleburgh, in Zealand, they were first 
jpplied by Galileo jO astronomical purposes Decimal arithmetic 
a-as mtroduced by Simeon Stephen, of Bruges The Italian 
method of book-keeping taught in England by James Peele, 
whose work is still extant The first newspaper, called “ The 
English Mercune,” is supposed to have been published during 
(he alarm of the Spanish Armada, a copy Of it is pieserved m 
the British Museum, but it is considered a forgery 4. 

Sir Francis Drake made a three years’ voyage round the 
wirld, ho was the first Engbshman who did so. Sir Walter 
Raleigh brought some potatoes from Virginia, North America, 
and mtroduced them mto Ireland in the following reign , tobacco 
was brought by him from Tobago, m the West Inies, and 
South America, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, brother-m-law of Sir 
Waker, pubbshed a learned discourse to prove the practicabibt^ 
a north-west passage to China, — ^it also aocuratoiy treated or 



Gulf Stream, and the movement of the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean from the CJp,pe of Good Hope to Newfoundland , he went. 
1576, on a voyage of discovery to America, in his second voyage 
(1683) he took possession of Newfoundland , 6n his way home 
hiB ship foundered at sea Tea introduced by the Dutch from 
China The Bodleian Library and Bast India Company founded 
The whale and cod fisheries were established The naval power 
of England, which m the three previous reigns had received 
such an impetus, was now much extended , every possible 
attention was devoted to naval affairs , men of all ranks joined 
in enterprises for the discovery of unknown territories Our 
merchants greatly enlarged their commercial operations it may 
be said that the dominion of Bntons on the seas was almost entirely 
secured by their success over the Spanish Armada, adding a 
power to future generations, which, if well directed, may keeji 
England m the ascendant amidst the nations of the world In 
consequence of the monopolies given to the Queen’s courtiers, 
the trade of the kingdom did not increase so much as it ought 
to have done It was in 1597*8 that the first efficient law 
was enacted for the relief of the poor The population of the 
kingdom was 5,000,000, that of London being about 160,000 
John Middleton, bom at Hale, Lancashire, 1578, was nine feet 
three inches high , was also noted for his activity and strength. 
The method’of computing the yeai was reformed in 1582, by Pope 


tod keeper (ISIO — 1679) , aod his brother-m.law, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, lor6 
treasurer to Eluaheth (1621 — 1698) , Dudley, Earl of Leicester, • favourite 
of the Queen (1532—1588), Earl of Essex, another favourite of the Queen, 
hy whom he was beheaded (1640—1601) , Sir Fraecs Wal, ' 
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cellar^ wkich placed m the middle of the table The ehief serranto 
attended above the ealt-ctllar, beneath which the tab]* was ciowded with 
poor dependants Chuichmen affected peculiar ceremony, thus the Abbot 
of St AJban's dinet^with greater state than even the nobility , tis table 
was elevated fitteen steps above the hall, and m s»eiving dinner, the monks 
at every 6lth step chanted a hymn Ho dined alone, at ihc m* idle ot hia 
table, to the enas of winch the guests of distinguished rank were ad- 
mitted, the monks being sirred with equal reapict by ilie novices When 
Wolsey entertained the ticnch ambassador, the tompiuv weie summoned by 
trumpet to supper, and the courses announced by a pitlude ot music 

To describe the nrogitss of dress m England would requue a volume 
It IS a cunous fact, that ns Henry VIII mcicastd in Mze, the clothes of 
his eourtieia were ollon stuffed to make them icsemble him The custom 
appears to have descended even to domestics, and is stdl partly com- 
memorated in the habits otJhe \eumcn of the guaid The tiithmgaJo, or 
large hooped petticoat, was oiought trom i, uii<lcr Q'ui a ay VVith 
Ehzabetli, rufls of plaited linen round the neck and uists were muen 
Worn Until the invtiit'on ot btaich, they stuini out suj ported bv pieces of 
ivoiv, but about this ponod the ert ot fetaichuig was omugl.t tiom I: landers, 
and in 1561, the wile ol Guilinn Boenen sloichcd tot tl c w lion court 

At the veiv close ol the iud r dynasty, the use ot tuika ut meals was 
for tho iii&t*^time inlioduced, — the custom c ime tiom It ih , previo 
the people of all ranks Uscd tbcir iingtis tor tUo puipo'-cs to wiuen «e nij<v 
applyaloik, there wa&certaiiih a kind ut fork dj, tirback as the Anglo- 
baion times, but it was not umiI tor tie purpose ot ktding, — only for 
serving ai ticks tium the basin oi dish 


?^juse ot ^tuait— (1003— 1688 1702—1714 ) 

(45 ) JAMES I of Engiand, and VI of Scoti-a.nd 
Biith and Reiqn — The only son of Hemj Stuail.Lord Daiuley, 
sad or Mary, Queen ofSrots Bom inEdmbtii^di C'.istJr» Juno 1% 
1666, crowned at Wtsru.'nstci, July 25, IbOj, itignul ti'l lo-’i 

By hereditary right the destendants of ilargare'. Queen of sc^ts, daughter, 
of Henry Tfl, were next in ^uc^.e!,slou , howcNer, the biatute ol doth 
of Henry VIII gave that King poaer to depose ot tho aiuci=aion to the 
crown by Mill, and m his will he passed over her descendanls , the Paiha- 
mentaiv title therefore was put m opposition tohuidearv right On the 
accession ot James, the crown ot England and hcutland became legally 
united, though it was a loBg tune botoie they were piaetually so, he assumed 
the title of King of Gieat Biitain (heo note at page b8 ) 

Maniage — Anne, daughter of Piedeiic 11 of Uenmaik 
Issue — Henry, ihed Hot 6, 1612, at the afgo of nineteen; 
Charles, and Elizabeth, married to Piedeiic, ot Havana, after- 
wards King of Bohemia, on whose youngest daughter, Sophia, her 
twelfth Ghdd and her heirs, being Piotostants, the successiraa ot 
tlte Grown of England was settled hv act of Parliament, in 1700, 
Sophia- marned the Duke of Biunswick, and by him becarar- fhr 
ancestress ot our pieseiit reignmg dvnarty 
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Death. — James died March 27, 1625, of a tertian ague, at h5«; 
palace of Theobalds, Herts, and was buried at Westminster 

Character — He was a strange mixture of serlSe and folly bed 
shrewdness and sagacity, with a good share of vain conceit ; bis 
earning was rendered ridiculous by his pompous pedantry 
lames was of the middle stature, inclining to corpulency, 
ois aspect mean, address awkward, and appearance slovenly. 

Wart — Troops were sent «» support Frederic, James’s aon-m-law, 
apainst Ferdinand II , Emperor of Germany, but the expedition was 
unsuccessful (1625) This war brought the Kmg no credit, it exhausted lot 
tesonrces, and he lost half his army 

Mem Events — In the first year of his reign a conspiracy 
was suspected, the ob)ect of which ■^as to place upon the 
throne Lady Arabella Stuart , she was daughter of a brother o< 
Lord Damley, James’s father, and equally descended with'^ 
himself from Henry VII Sir Walter lUleigh, accused o( 
participating in it, was imprisoned for thirteen years in the 
Tower, — here he wrote the “ History of the World,” a work 
whith deservedly had a high rank in the literature of the nation , 
afterwards he was employed in an expedition against the Spaniards 
in South America, this proved unsuccessful, on his return, in 
violation of all legal forms, as well as the rules of justice, he was 
beheaded (Oct 20, 1618), in pursuance of his former sentence 

A conspiracy, known by the name of thf (runpewder Plo fc. 
was set on foot by some wild lavfless men, maddened to despair 
by private losses and persecutions to which they were subjected 
as ^man Catholics , its object was to destroy the Houses o* 
Parliament, at the moment when the King, Lords, and Commons 
were assembled, however, if was fortunately discovered on tii?’ 
night between the 4th and 5th of November, 1605 for then 
nhare in this conspiracy, Guy Fawkes and his associates sufferea 
aeath some were killed m night, and others executed 

Robert Cecil, son of Elizabeth’s sagacious minister, served J amns 
with great skill till his death in 1612 , after this, the King got into 
great difficulty with his Parliament, through his arbitrary notions 
of the royal prerogative, and their equally sfrong determination 
to support their own privileges, in 1614 they refused to vote 
turther supplies of money to the King till he should redress their 
grievances These instances of resistance ought to have ad- 
monished the court the King’s refusal to l.sten to the warning 
voice was but a shadowing forth of the confusion and blood- 
shed of the next reign 

The authorized translation of the Bible was produced in three 
vea’-s“(j.607-n),by forty-eightdivines,the8vo effitionwas prmted 
m Roman type (the same as that now employed) , the preYioM 
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editions of the Bible had been prinT^d in what is now oalled “old 
English,” but which in reahty was type of the Gferman character, 
Drought with hiii by Cazton, when he introduced th^ art of 
printing into England , this had hitherto been^ used in printing 
books the excellence of the English language* of the period is 
exhibited in this translation, as well as in the writings of Lord 
Bacon and Shakspere Charterhouse School was refounded 
in 1611 Brick buildings were first generallj erected in London 
The King, as a means of raising money, created the title of 
Baronet, wtuch was sold for £1,096, — this brought to the treasury 
£100,000, he also established horse racing at Newmarket In 
1613, Sir T Overbury was poisoned m the Tower, by the Duke 
of Somerset, the King’? favourite , for this crime the latter was 
banished George ViUiers supplied his place — he was created 
Duke of Buckingham and lord high admiral 

Lord Francis Bacon, chancellor of England, was the author 
of the work entitled “Novum Organum,” a book which has 
done more than any other volume ever written, not of divine 
origin, to improve our knowledge of the aspect of nature and 
the cnaracter of man , the sages of Europe were engrossed with 
the duty and delight of its perusal , and yet within seven 
months after its pubbcation the writer was stripped of hit 
honours and good name in the state, committed to the Tower, 
and fined £40,000, ^or receiving bribes (1621), — a very common 
thing in those days, by King and nobles , he was shortly released, 
the fine remitted, and he received a pension of £1,800 a year 
The circulation of the blood was discovered by Dr W Harvey 
(1619) The Prince of Wales, in company with tFe Duke of 
Buckingham, visited Spam in disguise (1623), they took Pans 
in their route, and bad a peep at the Princess Henrietta, whom 
Charles afterwards married On May 23, 1622, appeared the, 
first authentic pertodtcal newspaper, entitled “ The Weekly 
News ” The custom-house duties had their oiigin in this reign, 
under the title of “ tonnage and poundage ” 

Name) of Note — Robert CecJ, Earl of Salisbury (1560 — 1612) , Villierg, Duke 
of Bucking:liam (1692— >1628) , lord Bacon (1581 — 1626), Lord Herbert of 
Cherbur^ a celebrated ambassador (1681—1648) , George Herbert, his brother 
and a p<^ (1593 — 1632), Sir Hugh Middleton, the projector of the London 
New River Company (1670 — 1637), Inigo Jones, architect (1672 — 1663). 
Ben Jonson, drama'ist (1674 — 1637) , Camden, antignary (1551 — 1621) , Dr 
H Harvey (1678 — 1657) , Percy , Monteagle , and Guy Fawkes , Chapman, the 
6rst translator of Homer (1567 — 1634) , Burton, author of “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy’’ (1676—1840), John Napier, loganthmetioian (1660—1617), K 
iwirtai. translator of “ Tasso ’’ (died 1632) E Wright, grographer (dieo 
1615), E. Gunter, mventor of “ the scale ” (1681—1626) W Drayton (1663— 
1831) w Drummond (1686— 184»), Sir J Suckling (1609— 164U, J Denhera 
UeiA_l668). DOeta. 
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(46 ) CHARLES L 

Bii tJk 'iiid Reign — He was the eldest surviving son of James 
bprn at Dunferi^ilme, Pifeshire, Scotland, on Nov 19, 1600, 
crowned at Westminster, Feb 6, 1626, and at Holyiood, June 
18, 1633 , reigned till 1649 Judge Blackstone says, “ he united 
in his person every possible claim, by hereditai y right, to the 
Bnglislv as n cll as the Scottish throne, being the heir both of 
Egbert and William the Con (ucioi ” 

Mainage- tie espoused Hcnnetta, daughter of Henry IV, 
King of Fiance, by his wife Maiy de Mtdici It is a curious 
fact that, except Honiy V, all tho'-e nioiiaichs who mariied 
French Piincesses, lucuiied the displ<?«.suie of their subjects, 
and sufleied violent deaths 

Issue —Chailes, Prince of Wales, afteiwaids Ohailes II* 
Mary, man ltd to AVilham, Piince of Oiango, fathei to Wil- 
liam HI , James, Duke of Yoik, afteiwaids James II , Henry, 
Duke of (Gloucester, who died lOOO, Ehzabetli, who died (1649), 
ill ‘her fifteenth year of a bioken licait iii Caiisbrook Castle, 
Isle of AVight, Heniietta, who wis maiiied m lool to Philip, 
Duke of Oi leans , she died Janiiaiy 20, 1670 

Death —He was beheaded bolore the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall, Jan 30, lbt8-9 It was a cold diy, the Thames 
was frozen, the stieets weie coveted wut^ siiowf “it is,” he 
said, “mj second mariiage day, I would be a« turn as may bo, 
for befuie night, I hope to be espoused to my beloved Jesus,” 
he asked for extia clothing, “for, weio I to shako tliiough cold, 
my enemies would att’ibute it to fen, — I would not have any 
such imputation, — I fear not deilb, — dcith is not tcinWe 
me, — I bless God I am piepaied” Thus pcusiicd UhailesI, 
•an dwlul lesson to fntnie soverMgns to watch the gnfinh of 
public opinion His body was exposed to public view in one 
of the apaitincnts, und aftei wards [luvattly buiied in St 
George’s, Windsor C'lailes was the ninth Hiighsh moiiaich who 
had died a violent de.ith since the year 1006 A few hours be- 
fore his death, two letters ariived hoin tlid Continent, from thf 
Fniico of Wales, with conditions for the life of hit father, 
“ whatever they might be, the conditions were ah eady granted, 
for which his seal and signature were affixed,” — but his judges 
would not listen to anything but blood ' blood ' VVhat a contrast 
this son IS to that of Ins grandfather, when his mother was about 
to be “ legally murdered ' ” 

Character — Injudicious, partial, msincere, and arbitrary, 
podSessed some brilliant accomplishments, but rather desei-ved 
the name of a brave and good than of a gi eat man. He was 
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m favour of hia son — the “ court of j ustice ” refused to listen to him, paaaed'SOB' 

tence of death , tb0 King attempted to speak, but the court decided that " the 

King was now dead m law, and it could not be permitted , ” then they cnod 
" Away*witb him ' *’ or, m the language of Milton, prepared to complete " this 
gkinous action ' ” Cnder the mBuenceof Colonel Pnde and Cromwell, the 
Commons required the consent of the Lords to the sentence , but on their 
refusal, they declared their acquiescence to be quite unnecessary 

In the Appendix to Hollis’s Memoirs, the following toast is given, as bemg 
by the Kev Richard Barron — 

1 May all statesmen that would raise the Sing’s prerogative upon the rums 
of public hberty meet the fate of Lord Strafford ' 

2 May all priests that would advance church power upon the belly of con- 
science go to the block like Archbishop Laud ' 

3 May all kings that would hearken to such lords and such priests have 
their heads chopped off hke Charles the First ' * 

Mem Emnts — In 1628 Charles unwillinglv agreed to the “ Petition of 
Right,” which had been presented to bun by Parliament, its object was 36 
secure the hberties of the people, banded down to them since the days ol 
Uagna Cl arta The Duke of Buckingham, Charles’s favourite minister, w« 
assassinated ^ Felton, a disbanded officer, when embarking at Portsmouth on 
a mission to France (Aug 23, 1628) John Hampden, a man of great ability 
an* good private character, was put upon his trial, which lasted six months, 
for opposing a tax called “ship money” This was imposed by the royal 
authority alone, for the support of the navy Hampden, though defeated 
through the King’s mfluence with the judgee (1637), was bmled at the ebam 
pion ot the peopU’s lilK^tMS. 

A popular tnmult arose ataonff me SScoten, trom an attemni 
mtide by the King and Archbislnip Laud to « ifoice^he English 
liturgy upon that nation ; they 'formed a covenant for resisting 
episcopal government (1638) The Earl of Strafford, Charles’s 
prime minister, was tried and executed (May 12, 1641) at the 
instance of John Pym and the Parliament he was a most 
voted servant of the crown, but an enemy to the liberties of the 
people, still he was so popular that 100,000 persons were 
present at his death In return Charles accused five members 
of the House of Commons of high treason, but they were acquitted, 
at length, after receiving various insults he left London, and 
erected the standard of civil war at Nottingham (1642) Frequent 
disturbances also arose in Ireland, in consequence of Charles 
forcing upon the Irish nation English residents as propnetore 
of the soil , endeavouring thus to increase the ProtesWt in 
fluenee, as a means of uprooting the Roman Catholic religion 
there, the insurrection of 1641 was one of the moat terrible 
events m the history of that unhappy country 

The excise and landed property taxes were introduced by the 
Parliament, as a means of supporting the war against Chai les';’- 
liut it must be home in mind that this body, who had taken 
power from the King, were fer more arbitrary themselves m its 
e\e CISC aijainst the liberties and daily necessities of the people 
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Ijetjters were fi i st sent by a weekly post , public houses licensed , 
barometers invented, and the Irish linen maiAfactuie estab- 
lished The Pmitttos, who began m the reign of Elizabet^, and 
Independents, who arose about this time by dividing from the 
Presbyterians, acquired gieat influence The oppressive court' 
of the Star-chamber was abolished in 1641 A three-decked ship, 
entitled the “Sovereign of the Seas,” built in 1637, her burthen 
was 1,637 tons, armament 98 guns Cotton brought from India 
m 1631, hut unwise laws prevented its general use 

In 1643 Edward Waller, the poet, was arrested on political 
^unds, he sold his estate in Bedfordshire for £10,000, and 
bribed the House of Commons to obtain his release this is the 
first instance on recoriVof the house being bribed Richard 
Foley, a nail-maker, of Stourbridge, finding the Swedish manu- 
faSSture superior to the English, suddenly disappears from his 
family , he pays a visft to IJpsala, m the disguise of a musician, 
gets access to a manufactory there, obtaining, as he thought, 
the requisite secrets, retains to his native town, but finding ha 
could not construct the proper machinery, he departs again to 
Sweden, secures the model drawings, returns to Stourbridge, 
and founds the manufacture of nails by machinery — the present 
Lord Foley is his descendant 

Names of lfot4 —hmi, Arehbishop of Canterbury (1673—1645), eiecufeo 
for hiKh treasons Duke (^Buckingham 1628) , Wentworth, Lord Straf- 

ford, Charles’s friend (1®3->1641) beheaded, John Hampden (1694 — 1643), 
slam at Charlgrove Field, Jehn Selilen (1584 — 1654), and Sir Edward Coke 
(1649—1634), lawyers, J Jym, orator (1584-16.13), lucius Cary, Lord 
Falkland, one of Charles’s renowned generals (1610—1643) Lord Fairfax 
(1810—1671), Lord Essex (1692— 1647), and O Cromwell (1599— 1658), par- 
iiSfcentarT generals, Prmce Bupert, son of the eki.t<ir Palatine (1619—1682) , 
Isaac Walton, angler (1693—1683) , Sir Davenant poet (1606-1668) , 
Francis Quarles, author of “ Emblems ’’ (1592— lb44) , Bishop Hall, an author 
(1574—1666) , H Spelman (1562—1641), R B Cotton (1570—1631), anti- 
quarians , R. Baker, chronicler (died 1646) . 8 Pmchas, trareller (1577-1628) , 
John Taylor, “ the Water Poet” (1580—1028) , Speed historian (1555—1629) , 
Jeffery Hudson, a- celebrated dwarf— he was sened up btfore the King in a 
cold pie Rubens (1577—1640), and Fandyck (1599—1611), Dutch artists, 
Galileo the astronomer (1664—1642) flourished, so did the Italian artists Guido 
1674— 16fg) and Domenichmo (1681—1641). 

Cflminontofalt]^. — (1653 — 165 8 ) 

OLIVER CROMWELL, Protector 

Birth, Ifc — Cromwell was the son of a private gentleman 
wf' Huntingdon, where he was bom m 1599, and, by his 
mother’s side, related to the King After a brief interval, during 
wbicb England was a republic, entrusted to an executive of 
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forty-one persqns, Cromwell, the chief of this body, whoi»ha-d 
been the principal contriver of the death of the late King, 
mounted the vacant throne, in 1653, midSr the title of His 
.Highness the I^rd Protector of the Commonwealtfi of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and governed it until his death 

ilfdn laqe — Ehzabetn, daughter of Sir J Bourchier, of E^-sex 
Issue — Richard , Henry , and four daughters 
HeaOi—A. tertian ague carried him od Latterly his life was 
one of constant anviety, arising fiom the diead of assassination 
by his own generals, who comhiiiod to destioy him His death 
happened at Whitehall, on the old of Septemhei, 1658, the anni 
versary of his victories at Dunbar and Worcester Ho was first 
buried at Westminster, afterwards in Afield at Nasoby 

Character — Ambition, profound dissimulation, great military 
talents, undaunted courage, and consummate prudence, foim iftio 
character of Cromwell In some respects his t dents weie of the 
highest order Clarendon, the histoiian, says “he will be looked 
gpon by postei ity as a brave bad man ” 

Wars —(1 ) Cremucll being Appouitccl to the liouttrmev of Irelnnit qnslled 
a rebellian wJmh was raised m fhit muntry m favour of the late Kir g, n 1649 , 
then he returned and maiched agair.-it the Scots who, uialor GenerJ Leslie, 
were defeated with great slaughter at Dunbar Si pt 3, 1650 In the mean 
time Iretcn and Ludlow completed the subjugaf on of Ireland 

(2 ) Charles II after being crowned at Scone Jan 1, 1051, put himoelf al 
the head of a shattered armv, and marching intouTlnglini? was defeated at 
Worcester by Oliver Croraucll, Sept 3 Cliailes lay oontealed in a neighbour- 
ing wood foi sone time after the battle, whilst there, a rcwaid of one thousand 
pounds was offered for his apprehension , weeks had passed away, the fate of 
almost c. Jjy person bad been ascertained, still Charles wis undisioveied, the 
public excitement was immense, subsequently it was areertaned that hvthe 
assistance of a Roman Cath.ihc gentleman named Whitgra-e, of Mo^ey, 
he had contrived to escape to Fiance, where he remained until the Restoration. 

(3 ) A naval engagement fought between English and Dutch, off Portland, 
VO Feb , 1653 admnal Blike gaming a victory over admirals Van Tiomp, De 
Ruvter, and De Witt, taking 11 Dutch vessels of wa-, and 13 merchant ships 
(1 ) Cromwell also declared war against Spam, and deleated the Spanish fleet 
Many other successes followed , among which were the capture of Jamaica in 
16P, and of Dunkirk in 1658. 

Events — One of the first acts of the Commonwealth 
fi a| to abolish the House of Peers, as being useless atfd danger 
Oi», and to ordain that the state should be governed henceforth 
eolely by the rmresentatit os of the people by way of a repubhc , 
but at length Cromwell being dissatisfied with the Parhameni, 
and having the army at fais command, dissolved the House, ano 
was proclaimed Protector, April 20, 1653 , his power hencefarth 
was more absolute than his predecessor. Thus ended the cele- 
brated Long Parhament of 1640, which, ftfie. having earned on 
a successful opposition to Charles L and his party fo^ twelve 
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years, succumbed at last to a man who had ^re vioTisly been 
only one of its officers In 1057 the crown was offered tc 
Cromwell, with all the honours of majesty , he with gnyit dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy appeared to decline, it, but on June 
26 he was installed with all the ceremonials of royalty About 
this time colonel Titus, or as some say colonel Sexby, a former 
adherent, published a work called “ Killing no Murder,” tending 
to prove that the death of Cromwell would be a benefit to tbe 
nation it is said that after reading this work CiomweiJ was never 
seen to smile. The commerce of the country during the Com 
monwealth was very prospeious, and Cromwell's foreign policy 
caused the name of England to be feaied by all the Buiopean 
states. Although he may be said to have used the laws to suit 
Jus own views and wishes, he never allowed anyone besides him- 
self to tiamplo on them The House of Peeis and the established 
church were abolished in England as well as in Scotland The 
Royal Society established, m 1660, thiough the iiistrumentabty 
of Sir William Petty, a physician, and founder of the house of 
Lansdowne (1623 — loS7) * 

Richard, elder son of Ciomwell, was piwlaiined Pioteetor on 
his father’s decease , but he soon signed his abdication, retii ed first 
to the Contment,and .afterwards to Ins paternal est ito at Cheshunt, 
Herts, wliei e he died in 1711, leaving his estate to his descendants 
Names of Note — Elate ^1699— 1657). Penn (1621 — 1670), and Venabi«, navsl 
jommanders , Bradsliaw, la-csident at Curies’ tml (1586 — 1659), tlenerals 
ireton (1610—1651), and Fleetwood (died 1692), SirHany Vane, an author 
and opponent of Cromwell (lol2— 1662) , Milton (1603—1674), Hobhos (1689 
—1679), Herruk (1591—1674), Sir IV Dugdale, antiquarian (1605—1686), John 
“Seldon (,1584—1654), T M»v (died 1650), W Piynno (1600—1669), literary 
charaeters, Thomas Fuller, bio<riaphei (IbOS— 1661), Archbishop Usher (1580 
—1655), Geoige Fox, a shoemaker born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, founder 
of the sect called Quakeu (1624—1691) , James Graham, Marquess of Montrose, 
who espoused the royal cause, he was hanged and quartered by the Covenanters 
at Edinburgh (1612—1650) 

Jljouss of Stuart. — (1603 — 1714.) 

. (47 ) CHARLES II 

Sitih and Beign — Charles II, the eldest son of Charles I, 
after an exile of twelve years in Prance and Holland, landed at 
Dover, May 25, 1660, entered London on the 30th, his thirtieth 
birthday, ascended the throne of England, and was solemnly 
crowned at Westminster, Aprd 23, 1661. He was bom at St. 
James’s Palace, in 1630, and reagaed till 1685 
Between the abdication of Bicbant Cromwell and the amrol at Char'au 
K., t^ ecantry was goyemed hy tbe Parluuneot An army from Sootlaul 
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eaiW 0»Der»l Moni, amving m Feb. 3, 1660, caused a freeb eiectioa 

of members to take ylace , their firat o<.t, at the matance of Monk, was to sSfcd 

for Charles , unfortunately, however, in their joy they forgot to obtain frokn 
the Kmj^ a distinct understanding with his people, as to the conditions on which 
^ey were willing hg should ascend the throne, this lack of precaution led 
Cfharles to infer that he was entitled to all the powers for which tos father had 
contended, and ultimately ..aused the toi manent exclusion of his family from the 
throne In Acts of Parliament and all legal proceedings the years of the Com- 
•nonwealth are not counted, but are reckoned as part of the reign of Charles XI 

Marriage — At Portsmouth ho married. May 20, 1662, the 
Infanta Catherine, of Portugal, by whom he had no issue Her 
dowry was Tangiera in A(hca, Bombay in tne East Indies (out 
6rst real connection with the East), and about £300,000 Tangiei s 
was relinquished in 1683 

Death — On Feb 2, 1685, he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, 
on hearing of which vast multitudes wCut to the churches-w 
where services took place every two hours — to pray for bun , he 
died on Feb 6, 1685, having declared his faith in the Koman 
Cithoho religion was buried in 'Westminster Abbey Bishop 
Bdrnet, m his “ Histoir of his Own Times,” states there were 
strong suspicions that Charles had been poisoned 

Character — Indolent m his government, effeminate in his 
pleasures, hypooritiral and insincere in his conduct, as a com- 
panion he was witty and engaging but as a sovereign, destitute 
of virtue, dangerous to his people, dishonour^^ble to himself, he 
was tall and well proportioned The dog may be said to be the 
only living creatuio that received his dexoted and constant rare 
Charles was base enough to become the pensioner of Louis XIV 

ITorc— (1 ) With the Dutch Great naval vicwnes off Harwich iJune a, 
and at the mouth of the Thames (June 4, 1666) In the following vcM 
the Dutch fleet commanded by De 'Winter, entered the Medway, took Sheer 
ness burned several ehipsofwar, afterwards Bailed »p the Thames as far as 
Tilbury (June 13, 1667), but were repulsed, as also at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth Peace was, however, concluded by the treaty ot Breda, by which 
New York was ceded to the English War was again renewed battle of 
Southwcld, m SuflTulk (May 28, 1672) After this, several other engagemeaU. 
followed, which ended m a general peace being declaied in 1678 The result 
ot these naval engagements was that m future our mercuante mononolized the 
carrying trade of Europe 

(2 ) The Covenanters of Scotland took up arms, and murder-d Xrchbishop 
Sharpe (May 3, 1679), who had been a willing instrunif nt m previous persecu 
hons, they were defeated at the battle of Bothwell Bridge (June 22, m thi 
same year). 

Mem I?’--'-/- — wot pf innemnity was passed, by which 
all who had been engaged in the late wars were pardeni^ 
except such as had been immediately concerned in the late Kmg’s 
death , these were reduced to ten tu number, mcludmg tba 
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Marqms of Aigyll, who m 16M had placed the ciuwn on the 
(cayl of Charles II in Scotland The bodies of Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw, were inhumanly taken fiora then grarta, 
hanged at Tj burn’ ti eated with the greatest indignity, tl#en de- 
posited beneath the gallows TTie toy, called “tPrince Rupert’s 
Drop,” a bubble of glass, which has so long amused children 
and puzzled philosophers, was submitted to the Royal Society 
\n looO The revenue of the ciown for ali cnaiges was in 
ji eased by Parliament to £1,200,1)00, they also abolished the 
feudal service fines, substituting excise duties on hquors, beer, andi 
tea In 1662, Charles sold Dunkirk, then in the possession of the 
English, to Louis XIV , foi £400,000, in order to supply his neces 
sities The House of Lords and the Episcopate were restored 
In the summer of 16®b, a plague ravaged London, which de- 
rtroyed upwards of 100,000 pei sons , rows of houses became 
^Sinantless, few persons ventuied out of doors, and the chief 
thoi oughfares were overgrown with grass The chanties of the 
King and the nobles wei e great, still amidst the ravings of de* 
hrium, and the wails of soirow, were to be heard the aw^ul 
debaucheries of the mansions and the taverns In the Mtowing 
year (Sept. 2), occuned the great fire of London, which burned 
ih/viii thirteen thousand houses, eigbty-nine churclies, including 
■'t Paul’s cathedral, and a great number of other public edifices 
The rums covered four hundred and thirty-six acres of ground , 
the fire ragefl for s^-eial days and nights The flames, assisted 
by the combustible mataiials of the buildmgs, formed a column 
1 mile in diameter, avipeanng to nungle with the clouds , it 
caused the night to appear as light as day for ten miles round 
London, and is said to have produced aai effect in the sky hundreds 
or miles off Instead of ascertaining the natural causes of the 
disaster, bigotry and ignor.ince asserted that the fire was the 
work of fanatics a pillar, called the Monument, to commemorate 
the fire, was erected iieii London Budge theie is now no doubt 
the calamity, humanly -.peaking, was purely accidental 
,The stern external show of piety of me Pui it ms and Iiide- 
"pendents, which had prevailed with the people during the civi, 
wars, now gave way to hcentious noc and di unkenness, con- 
demned ^llike by all systems of Christianity The court and a 
grekt portion of the aristocracy wcie guilty of the most serious 
offences against morahty, and set an example whicD had a la 
meutable influence on the other orders of society so that tlip 
plague and fire seemedtoall well-constituted mind- is-oetiai judg 
mWits sent from Almighty God for th^ins of the King ana people. 

The Habeas Corpus Act was passed in Ib7y , by tins act she 
personal 1'i.erty of thesubiect was scciired A bill for the exclumoo 
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of Jnmcs, iJukeofTork, from the throne, because he ha<3 otconje » 
Catholic, wai pa^scd by the House of Commons about the same 
nine, but rt]ecled by the Lords Rye House, i n Herts, was the 
scene 'of a real or supposed conspiracy, in 1683, against the 
^covemment and life of the King, Algernon Sidney and Lord 
Russell were e\ecuted on the charge of treason, wathout sufiBcient 
proof that they had designs on the life of their sovereign 

The Act of Unilonnitv. 1661, made Nonconformity with the 
H^ta'ullshc(l penal, for all ministering in it Charles 

enibodtcd the regiments of Horse Guards, this step led to the 
est.iblishincrit of a standing army Blood, a disbanded (Officer, 
attempted to steal the crown jewels from the Tower, 1671 In 
M iH h L 73, the Test Act was passed by Parliament, it imposed 
,1 itligious i.uh, for the pnipose of excluding Koman Catholics 
tiom all offices in church and state Greenwich ObservatorW 
built, 1076 In 1078, an account of a supposed I'aplst conspiracy 
woe circulated by a vile and abandoned misc reant, named Titus 
Oates , Sir E Godfrey, who first gate publicity to the plot, was 
tourd dead in one of the Hampstead fields, his sword is supposed 
to have been stuck tliiough liis body, either by himself or by 
one of the paity ol Oates These false rumours caused great 
excitement and ultimately led to the execution of numbers of alj 
ranks, including the venei.ablo Viscount Staffoid 

Tl|P tprnm “ Toi y ” (tn pursue for the B||ke of plunder), and 
“ Whig ” (sour milk— opposition to the court), were, for the first 
time, respectively in lb80 and 1679 applied to the friends of 
the court and of the peojile The term “ mob ” was first con- 
temptuously given by the court to meetings of the people out 
of doors Theatres, which had been suppressed during 'Isb 
Commonwealth, were revived, female characters, which had pre- 
viously been pel formed by men, were now personated by females 
Chillies fiiiinded that noble institution, the Chelsea Hospital 
The com i ailed a guinea first corned m 1663, from gold brought 
from Guinea m Africa In the same year the King granted a 
"barter to the Framework Kmtters’ Society of London, which 
Cromwell had previously refused A peiiodical paper — “ The 
Public Intelligencer” — was pubhshed regularly by. Sir R. 
L'Estrange in 1663 The first number of the Oxford Gazette 
appeared on Nov 7, 1665 it became the London Gazette on 
Feb 5, 1666 The salt-mines of Staffordshire discovered (1670) 
A penny post was established in London, by Murray, an 
upholsterer, in 1681 The rebnilding of the Cathedral of St Paul 
by Sir Christopher Wren (1671 — 1 708) 

of ^ote — Statesmen and Politicians — G Jtfonk, T>ube of Albemarlab 
atmernl /j.J *<L-ural (1609—1670). ViUiera. Duke of Buckinffbam (1627— 




Birth and'Betgn^-'H.e waa the_ second son of Charles I , bom 
m Edinburgh Castle in 1633, crowned at Westminster, and reigned 
from 1686 to Dec 11, If 88 

Marriage — First, September 3, 1660, to Anne, daughter of 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, she embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith, and died in 1671, afteiwards. Sept 30, 1673, to Beatrice 
daughter of the Duke of Modena 

Issue —By his first wife — Mary, Anne, and six other children,. 
By his second he had James Pianeis Edward, commonly called 
the Pretender, also other children who were bom abroad and died 
in their infancy The daughters were brought up as Protestants 
the son as a Roman Catholic 

Death — After a tedious illness, which followed upon a life spent 
In muoh*austenty and devotion, he died in exile at St Germain, 
near Pans, Sept 16, 1701 , he was kept unburied in the church of 
the Benedictines in Pans what remained of the corpse was interred 
at St Germain, in 1824 

Character — Severe, but open m his enmities, steady in his 
aaunsels, diligent in his schemes, brave in his enterpnses, warm- 
hearted in domestic life, faithihl and sincere in his general deal- 
ings, madly obstinate and cruel, his good quahties were'im 
oaired- in the opinion of the influential portion of the country, 
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by hia being a declared Roman Catholic, and attempting 
enforce his arbifrary notions upon the nation — henee arose the 
whole ^f hia misfoi tunes He was lord high kdmiral before his 
accession, and bj his services may be regarded as the founder of 
flie British navy , he invented a system of signals and the attack 
in line, by which so many naval victories were achieved 


Wart — (1 ) Archibald, E»rl of Argyle, rebelled in the north, but he was 
loon repulaed, and beheaded in Edinburgh (IbSo) 



Mem Kvente — James began his reign by endeavouring to 
introduce some portion of the influences of the Roman Cathoho 
religion, without consent of the Lords cr Commons, publishetr 
a dec laration which dispensed with the oaths ot ajjegiance and 
supremacy on the admission of members oi all religious sects 
into civil and military offices these oaths were adopted in tl e 
previous reign to guard against the Roman Catholics Seven 
Bishops were sent to the Tower for remonstrating against this 
proceeding, and, in defence of liberty and the constitution, ♦»- 
fusing to let the orders in council be read in their churches, they 
^ were tried and acquitted (1688) , of these Bishops, Bancroft and 
' Ken were the chiefs of the party who, called nonjurors, in the next 
reign, declined, from conscientious scruples, to take the oath of 
allegiance to William, and resigned their places an^ preferments 
The King’s conduct in the above matter, and m imposing* a 
Roman Catholic as head of Magdalen College, Oxford, greatly 
offended the English, who dreaded the possible interference of 
the Pope in the temporal affairs of the realm , their alienation 
was increased by the Queen giving birth to a son, who would of 
course, according to usage, be brought up in the religious prm- 
ciples of his father , many of the nobles accordingly invited over 
Willians Prmce of Orange, stadtholder of Holland, who lan^d 
•nth hiB army at Torbay in Devonshire (Nov 5, 1688), for the 
avowed purpose of saving the hberties of the people and the 
Protestant religion as by law established 
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^Tbe mother of the Prince of Orange was M^ry Stuart, eldest 
daughter of Charles I , and sister of James II In case of the 
death of the Prlhce of Wales, or failing the two siwvivmg 
daughters of the King, William was next hejr to the British 
crown , and by his marriage with Mary, eldest daughter ol 
James II , ho became also son-in-law to the King — yel they both 
as daughter and bon-in-law, not only deserted the King, but came, 
by previous concert and arrangement, to take away his crown 
Successive misfortunes poui^ m upon the unhappy monarch 
James was dpsertod by his friends, his army, and even his 
own ahildren , in consternation, he fled fn. 'i London to Faver- 
sham, from whence he was bi ought back nth some tokens of 

g opnlar sympathy, l«it dreading assassination, he abdicated 
lec 11, 1688, and left the kingdom After some diflBcuJty he 
arrived m France, where he was hospitably received by Louis 
XIV, and found a home for his family and friends at the 
palace of St Germain, 

Both Houses of Parliament resolved that James, hanng en- 
deavoured to subvert the Protestant constitution, and abditeled, 
had rendered the throne vacant, thanks were vot^ to the Prince 
of Orange for his timely aid, the crown was settled on him 
•jointly with Mary, elder daughter of the dethroned King, 
*in event of their leaving no issue, on Anne, Princess o| 
Denmark, the y ganger daughter of James William and 
Mary signed the Declaration of Bights, which defined the 
royal prerogative and the popular hterties, declarmg, in utter 
disregard of facts, t|iat a mutual contract exists between 
the sovereign and the people , it also provided against a stand- 
-mg army without the consent of Parhsment — this law is still 
in force, and is renewed at the commencement of each reign. 
This Declaration was, m 1689, reduced to an act of Parliament,* 
under the title of the “Bill of Bights” These events were 
styled the revolution of 1688 

In 1685, Titus Oates was severely punished for the awful 
perjuries he and others had committed in the previous reigu , 
and the wholesale murdenngs, of which he was thereby guilty 
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j^ouat of ®range. — (1688—1762 ) 

(49 ) WILLIAM III and MARY II 

Birth and Resign — William was the posthumous eon al 
Wilham, Pnnce of OranM, by Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 
I , he was born at the Hague, in Holland, Nov 14, 1650 The 
period between Dec 11, 1688, and Feb 13, 1689, when Wilham 
and Mary commenced their reign, was called " the Interreghum ” 
They were crowned at Westminster, April 11, 1689 William 
•eimed tiU 1702 * 

Marriage — To Mary, the eldest daughter of James ll , by. 
Ithom he left no issue Mary died of small-pox, Dec 28, 16''4 
Death — Whilst nding to Hampton Court, William was 
thrown from his horse, and his collar-bone so severely fractured, 
that he expired at Kensington, March 8, 1702 He was buried 
>t Wfestnunster 

Character — Plain in his manners, grave, cold, reserved in 
his deportment, and unfaithful as a husband , of quick and 
penetrating genius, sound judgment, calm and intrepid courage , ' 
he may justly be considered the greatest general who had held 
the crown , but he only valued .England as « n aid' to help on 
his continental pohtics He was of the middle stature, slender, 
and very subject to asthma 

TTar*— (1) Tamea II assisted by Louis XIV of France attempted to 
regain his crown , landing in Ireland, he made a public entry mto Dubiiik 
(March, 1689) , Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnell, who commanded m that country, 
raised an army of Catholics, who regarded the cause of James as their own 
W illiam sent the Duke of Sehomberg with an army to oppose him, and after- 
wards went himself, landmg at Camckfergus (June 14), he defeated James at 
the battle of the Boyne (July 1, 1600) , after which, James, being hopelessly 
east down by this disaster, retii^ to France Several spirited battles were 
fought afterwards in Ireland, i^mst the armv of William, who was at last 
eompelled to make a grant at Limenck, the city of t()e " violated treaty,” to 
the Catholic population, of all their desired rights and privileges, William 
found, on his return to England, that he was too tolerant for his Pailiament , 
they not only refused to ratify his praiseworthy promises, but also passed a law 
‘hat no Ca.holic should be teacher in a school, a guardian, or a solicitor 

(2 ) Lord Torrmgton banng prernously been defeated by the French, m an 
action off Beachy Head, m Sussex (June 30, 1691), the English, aided by the 
Dutch, gamed a victory over the French at La Hogue (May 19, 1692) , thie 
turned the scales, and James was amm forced to retire to France Wa- weF 
eontmued with httle success on either aide, till at length peace was con- 
eluded at Rvswick, a village between the Hague and Delph m Holland, by 
whicL Williira was acknoi^edged King of En^and (Sept 23 1697) 
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- ) The King also engaged in sevei al contim ntal » ars in opposiMon to Loui« 

£iv,Tla,at bteinhirk (Aug 3, InU) , at Laiuhn (July 29, 1693), ^umur 
26, 1695) Fi^t Partilnm Treaty at Loo, 1096 

on pursuing policy, he did mure to perpetuate abso^tism and the papal 
power (hat. uo? buglish King up to hia time 

Mem Events — Wlien ths Pjriiament met, they settled the 
jown of Scotland upon William and Maiy , ueverdl 'f the 
Bhghland chiefs refused to subnut to tiis got eminent, amongsl 
whom was Macdonaid of Glencoe, a vale in Aigjlesluie, but 
an act of uiA&mmty being passed, h* took the pi escribed oath 
of alfegiance, some time afteiwards, hiinstll, Idiinlj, and de- 
pendduts, amounting to thir^ -eight pet suns, neio iiiiiiimauly 
massacred (Feb 14, Fd 92) This tiansaction was never fully 
^saimned, the King tried to eiculjia'e himself, but tlie stain of 
the deed still attaches to his name, as he both signed and counter- 
signed the wairant, and did not attempt to punish those who 
were accused of using his aiilhoiity to satisfy their own revenge 
In 1689 a “Toleration Act” was passed, which relieved Pio 
testant Dissenters fiom those restraints which James I? Tiad 
attempted to remove by his dispensing power, Roman Catholics 
.weie specifically excluded fiom this lelief In Ib'ib a plot was 
(formed by some supporters of James lu England, to assassinate 
William, their design was discovered, and the conspnatoia 
executed !At thi# same time it was ai ranged that an invasion 
should take place from Fiance, this scheme was also frustrateiL 
In ]6‘il the bank of England was founded, commencing with 
a capital of £l,2O0,000, the tones said that “a bank and a 
.jimnaichy could not exist together,” the whigs, that “a bank 
and liberty were incompatible, for that the crown would com- 
mand the wealth of the bonk ” yet it has always been a powerful 
ally of tile government, and materially aided the constitution in 
its financial and commercial opciatious Regular banks for tha 
deposit of money Were also established The National Debt, 
in ^obl, was"£'l,ljO,000, represented by funded money, in conse- 
o lence of the foicgn and Irish wars of this reign, it amounted 
in 1701. to £11,392,925 

In liOl the Act of Succession wua passed, which piovidea 
tnal in case neither W illiam nor his sister-in-law Anne had 
children, the crown should devolve upon the next Protestaut 
heir, Soph'a, Duchess of Hanoi er, daughter of Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of James I The malt tax and hawkers’ licence 
^first iraposid Triennial Parliaments instituted, 1694 Land tax 
increased I’licr the Great, t/a- of Russia, came to Englam^ 
and remained some time al Eveiyn House, in Deptford, work- 
ing ,as a shiD-i aruonter Chelsea Hospital, for invalid soldiers. 
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the first stone ofc which was laid by Chailes II , completed !« 
this rei^ , Greenwich Palace, which up to tl\js time belonged 
to the i^owii rjiieii up as an hospital for disabled sailors 
■Namet of Note — Tiie Duke of Sthomberg (1619—1690) , ibe Rev Dr. G. 
Walker who mamtuincd the Biegeof Londondeirj, in opposition to J ames, with 
great bravorv , be w as afterwarda killed at the battle of the Boyne, July 1, 1690 
Uaniel Gefoe, novelist patriot, and politician (1661—1731) , John Locke, pbilo- 
aopher (lii3‘2— 1703) , MsIJIipw .fTerury, divine (1662—1714) , J Flamstead, the 
brat astronomer roval (1616-1719) , admiral Benbow tl6o0— 1702) , H Purcell, 
musician (1658-1690) J Philips, author (1676— 1708) 

J^ouat of Stuart, again — (1702 — 1714 ) 

(50) ANNE * 

Biith and Reign — Was the second daughter of James II, b^ 
his first wife, Anne Hyde, she was born in St James’s Palace, 
crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1702 to 1714 By 
the Act of Succession, she ascended the throne, to the exclusion 
of bar brother, Prince James Francis Edward, the eldest son of 
James II, a Eoman Catholic, generally called the Pretender, 
the Duchess of Savoy was also of nearer descent, but she was 
excluded, being a Roman Catholic k 

Mainage — To George, Piince of Denmark, second son or 
Fredeiic III He was not allowed to assumg, the t’tle of King, 
but was styled “His Highness Piince George ” he was boin at 
Copenhagen in 1653, died of an asthma at Kensington in I f08, 
and was D lined at Westminster 

Isiue — A family of seventeen children, all of whom died in 
infancy, except William, who hved to be eleven years old, dyi,!g 
July 30, 1700 

. Death —After a short illness she died at Kensington, Aug 1, 
1714, and was buried at Westminster Sophia of Hanover died 
the previous 28 

Chatader — Her capacity was naturally good, but not much 
cultivated by education though coarse and vulgar in manners, 
she was a pattern of conjugal affection, a tender mother, a kintt 
mistress, and liberal patroness Anne was fortunaCt in the 
choice of her ministers and generals, the achievements of her 
reign raised the military reputation of Great Britain, under the 
Duke of Marlborough, to the summit of glory She established 
a ‘ Queen Anne's Bounty Fund,” for the a graenlation of poor 
livings in the established church ^ 

Tf ars — War was declaml, partlv in order to restore “ t)i» balance 
of power” m Europe, by taking tbe Spanish domiomns from Louis 
XIV, which he had seised for his grandson Philip Duke nt Aiijou 
bill ahiefly because Louis supporicd fbc claims ol the s n oi' lames 



battle 01 Kamilies, Netherlaode, May 23, 1706, after thia battle LouisVaa coid> 
pelled to sue for peace , battle of Almanza, Portugal, Aiftd 14, 1707 . battles! 
Oudenarde, Netherlands, July 11, 1708, battle ot Malplaquet, Netherlands, 
Sept 11, 1709, battle of Sarag .ssa, Spain, Aug 9, 1710, battle of Denain, 
France, 1712 A etcret peace «as at length obtained bv the treaty ot Utrecb', 
in which tna Protestant succession was recognised by 1 ranee, April 11, 171 ' 
Ihcse wars caused an increase in the National Debt of i,21,9J2 622 Thera 
was a Trcatr of Commerce between England and Fiance, embodied in the 
articleil of peace,* which, to the disgrace of iJiir country, was rejected by the 
House of Commons, it has taken 148 years practically to recognise the fact 
that each country produced what the other wanted, and that prohibitory duties 
on either side were then, aj now, impolitic, as well as unjust to the people of 
both nalions 

Mem, Events — The union of England and Scotland took place 
in 1707 under this union it was agreed that the Scotch should 
retain their ancient jurisdiction in their courts of law, be lepre- 
sented in the British Senate by sixteen Peers in the Hons'e of 
\jords, and foity-five members in the House of Commons. The 
^uion took effect May 4, 1707 [See noteat page 68 ] 

In 1703 occurred a most violent storm, in which thirteen 
ships of waj, many merchant vessels, and several hundred sea- 
men, were lost Eddystone lighthouse, with it Winstanley, its 
ingenious contriver, ^so perished Sir Cloudesley Shovel was 
wi ecked on the Sally Isles The fii st British Parliament met Oct 
2 1, 1707 The Kev Dr SacheverSU was impeached for delivering 
■‘seimons (November, 1709) having a seditious tendency , after a 
biial which continued three weeks, he was found gmlty, pro- 
hibited from preaching for three years, and his sermons burnt 
Tins reign was celebrated for w«r strife of political parties , thfe 
people, however, were so much in Sacheverell’s favour, that it 
was found iippossible to carry the entire sentence into effect. 

In 1711 the EngLsh became tired of iNe war and its expenses 
The Duke of Marlliorough, upon his return from Flanders, was 
m 1 used of receiving a bribe fiom a Jew, who had contract^ to 
supply the army with bread , though bribery was a very common 
thing in those days, he fell into disgrace, was deprived of con- 
sideiable property and patronage, he retained, however, the 
mansion and estate of Blenheim, near Woodstock, which had 
-4»eeu presented to him by the nation, in acknowledgment of 
tns great mihtary services 

The government took the management of the post-office into 
itk awn hands Steam-engines mvented by Newcomen Promis- 
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80 ry note and newspaper stamps mtroduced Pimce Jam^ 
Frarjjis Edward married a daughter of Sobiesk,-, King of Poland, 
a Prmdess of very exalted character by her he had two sons, 
Charles Edward, hnd Henry the former was called the Young 
Pretender, to distinguish him from his father , Henry became 
a priest in the Church of Borne, and subsequently Cardinal 
of York, be died m 1807, bequeathing his grandfather’s corona- 
tion ring to George III 

Anne was secretly m favour of ner brother, the so-called 
Pretender, as her successor , it was a dangerous wish for her, 
especially as he was such a decided Roman Catholic He had 
been ft equently advised to meet the difl^culty by changing his 
religion , but shoi tly before the close of the reign of Anne, he 
writes, “ Plain dealing is best in all cases, especially in matters, 
of religion , and as I am resolved never to dissemble in religion, 
so I shall never tempt others to do it, so well as I am satisfied 
of the truth of my own religion, yet shall I never look worse 
upon, any persona because, in this, they chance to difler from 
me, nor shall I refuse, m due time and' place, to hear what they 
■lave to say on the subject , but they must not take it dl if I 
use the same liberty I allow others, to adhere to the i eligioni 
which I in rny conscience think the best , and T may reasonably^ 
expect that lioerty of conscience for myself, « hn h I den> to none ” 

Namei of Note — Churchill, Duko of M,ii Iboroiigh (16^)— 1722) , a renowned 
general, it haa beenaaid of him “ tlut be m rcr be-ug.d a town which he did 
not take, nor fouitht abattle in which In did not conquer the Earl of Peter 
borough (1658—1735), Lord Somers, cliancellor (IboO— 1716), statesman bir 
C Shovel, ad'Eiial (1650—1707), Sir G Rooke (1650— 1709), who cantured 
Gibraltar m 1701, Piior (1664— 1781), Addison (1672— 1719), Steele (Ib71-*S» 
1729), Ray (1623—1705) Rowe (1673—1718), Allan Ram-aj (1685—1758), 
poets and literary characters George Faiquhar (1678 — 1707), Colb i Cibber 
\1671— 1757), W Congreve (1670-1729), dramatists. Sir John \anbiugh 
(1666—1726), architect and dramatist, he built the mansion at lilLiilieim 
John Radcliffc, m d, and founder of a libiary at Oxtoid (1650—1714) ' G 
Gibbons, wood caiver (1648—1721), Sir G Knelltr, artist, (1648— 1726) , 
Sir I INewton, astronomer (1642—1727) Bishops Sherlock (1678—1761) 
and South (1630—1716), Dr Bentkv ili,t.2— 1742).diwnc8, William I'atrrson, 
founder of toe Bank ot England (U.VV- 1719) In France. Fendon (1651- 
1716) , m Germany, Leibnitz (16-0—1711) ® 


HISTOKICAI memoranda,— the STUART PERIOD 
Before the uvii wars, architecture and the fane arts were favoured at court, 
and a classical taste began to prevail m the nation under Charka I , who cm 

S loyed Imgo Jonea as the architect of hia buildings In architecture, Iin^ 
ones found an dlustrious auctessor in Sir Christopher Wren whose name** 
rendertd immoital by St Paul’s Cathedral, and St Stephen’s, Walbrook 

The invention of the telescope m the earlv part of the Bcventecnlti leo 
tuty and Its p'aetical appbiatioD bv Galdeu, kd to ihe discovery uf ilw 






tlaeia, " A large ship is sooner ngged by far than a gentlewoman made ready." 


J^onssE of J^anobcr — (1714> ) 

(61) GEORGE 1, Burnamed Guelph 
Birth and Beign — Tlie Piotestant succession to the crovm 
having been firmly established by several acts of Parliament, 
George, the eldest son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanovaj^ 
by Sophia, granddaughter of James I, ascended the throne 
jeorge was bom at Hanover, May 28, 1660, crowned at West* 
aimst-or, Oct. 20 17l4r and reigned till 1727 
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- Ip fonsequence of the King’s ignorance of our 
presence at meetings of the cabinet councils w 
•oceteign's absence ha-, since become a rule of state 




Mamage—'To his cousin, the Pnncesa Sp^iiiia Dorothea, 
daughter of George William, Duke of Brunswick Actuated by 
a groundless suspicion of her Tutue, he confined his wifeat Ahlan, 
in Hanover, for forty yeai s, preventing even their children from 
visiting her, she died theie, Hov 13, 172o 

Issue — George, who succeeded him , and Sophia, married to the 
Bang qf Prussia , she became mother df Frederick the Great 
Death — At Osnaburgh, June 11, 1727, buried at Hanover ' 
Chai octet — Plata an'’ simple m his person and address, grave 
in his depoi tment, though familiar m his hours of relaxation , 
fie was about the middle size, with a countenance deficient ic 
expression, he was unable to wiife or speak English, possessed 
great firmness of mind, was fiugal, punctual m business, and 
brave m battle 


Wars —(1 ) The direct heir to the throne of the Stuarts who was Called 
tlie Pretender or Chevalier de St Geoige, son of James II, again asserted 
his claim to the throne, which, tor himself and his children, his father had 
ftot only unconilituinallv abdicated, but had forfeit! d bv his violation of all 
The rights of the churtb and constitution ns then by I iw established A reward 
of £1(XI,000 was offered to any one who should apprehend him on his landing 
A rebellion healied by t e Earl of Mar broke out in Scotland , but the insurgents 
were defeated at Sheriffmuir, m Perthshire, Nov 13 1715, and on the same 
day the rebel forces in the north of England, headetl by tlie Earl of Derwent- 
water, were vanqutshe I at Preston, Lancashire The Eail of Ormond and 
Lord Bolingbruke having jnsned the Pretender, he arrived at Peterhead, in 
Abo-deenshire and reacted the camp at Perth on Jan 16, 1716, but being 
pursued by the King’s tioops, he retired to France For this rebellion 
many noblemen were e»ecut^, their titles forfeited, and their estates con- 
dscated 

(2 ) War with Spun when a great naval victory was obtained bv admiral 
G Bvng, off tipe Passim, in Sicily, Aug 11, 1718 These wars added 
€14,025,421 to the National Debt, the total amount of which was i47 350,071 


Mem Events — In J722 the nation was again alarmed by anothei 
conspiracy in favour of the Pertender, Bishop Atterbmy was 
banisheu for being engaged m -t The order of Knighthood of 
the Bath, after having been in abeyance since the days of Chailos 
II , was revived as a reward for mihtary officers The Riot Act 
was passed m 1715, for preventing tumultuous assemblies 
The Earl of Oxford and others were impeached for high treason, 
fihd sent to the Tower, after remaining there two years, Oxford 
was tried and hberated, the Duke of Oimond and Lord Bobng" 
broke escaped to the contment, their names were erased from 
the nnerage, and estates forfeited to the croisn hi hngbroke 
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as rcBtored in •1721 In 1716 Lords Derwentwater and Kbb- 
mure wore executed on Toirer Hdl, for as'^rting their bebef 
that ‘flames III was the rightful sovereign,” this was the last 
j. cnsion of an execution on Tower Hill 

In 1716 tin act was passed extending each Parliament to seven 
years’ duration, revoking the judicious act of William, which made 
It triennial The Convocation or Clerical Paihament was sup- 
pressed, in consequence of its attacks on Bishop Hoadley, 1717, 
lb renewed its sittings for a short time iH 1728 and 1742 , was, 
to a ceitain extent, resuscftated a century after — if now assembles 
for a few days, at the commencement of each session Its claims, 
as representing one of the estates of the^ealm, to manage under 
royal sanction the affairs of the church, are becoming mpre felt, 
and more commanding, the Reform Bill (1832) having ^ 
materially altered the constitution of the House of Commons, 
whirh IS no longer now, as of old, composed of professions and 
churchmen (the class who carried against the Bishops the Act 
of Jltoiformity, 1662), but persons ot all denominations 

The treaty called “ The Quadruple Alliance,” signed The South 
Sea Bubble, m 1720, rained many thousand families , had it not 
been for the e ' 1 1 etic measures of Sir Robert Walpole in the Houm 
1 1 Commons, in 1 721, this and other mad and fraudulent sehemw 
n ust have involved the nation in ruin Guy's Hospital com- 
menced 1721, by a bookseller of Cornhill Tfe East India Com- 
pany became the monopolists of the trade to India The annual 
expenditure of the state was £7,000,000 

In 1715 Alexander Pope commenced the translation of the 
poems of Homer, completing them m 1726, this, both as to meat 
and recompence, was the most extraordinai y literal y success of 
the time, the first edition was m quarto, Pope’s gam, from the 
' subscribers and his publisher, was nearly £10,060 

Aamej of Note —The Pretender, James Stuart (168S— 1765) , Robert parley. 
Earl of Oxford (1661 -1724) , Lord Boling'broke (167S -1751) , Sir R Walpole, 
eubaequentiv Earl of Orford (1676-1745), Bishop Atl.iburv (1(162—1731), 
Sir I Newton (1642— 1727), Mr J I sw (1681— 172't), and Sir J Blunt, pro- 
joctora of the llississippi and South Stasebemea, Df S Claike traveller (1675 
—1729), archbishop Potter (1674— l'*l). Dr Pn.leaui (1618-,1724), Dr 
Lowth (1661— 17 12), Bishop Lowth his son (1710— 1787), Dr Waterland (1683 
—1740), Dr Berkeley (1084— 1753) , Dr I Watts (1674-1749), Dr N Lardnei 
(1684—1708) divines. Gay (1688—1732), Conerevo (1670—1729), Parnell (1679 
—1717), poets. Sir J XhomhiU (1676—1734), pamter , N Hooke, Instoniui 
(died in 1704) 

(52 ) GEORGE II 

Birth and Tteiqn — He was the only son of the late King, 
born at Hanover in 1683, created Prince of Wales in 1714, 
twowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1727 to 176ff. 



Marriage — To Caroline Wilhelmina, a good and learned 
Princess, daughter of John Frederic, Mai grave of Anspach 
She died 1736. 

/sHif— Frederic, Pnnce of Wales, married to the Puncess Augusta, of Saxe 
£k>tha (1736) , he died from the blow of a cricket ball m 1751, univcisallv de- 
spised, leaving nme children, the eldest became George III , Anne, marru d 
to William, Prince of Orange, William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, Ma.y, 
married to the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel , Loui-a, mariied to Frederic, Aing 
of Denmark , and three others 

Death — Suddenly, at Kensington Palace, Oct 25, 1760, from 
a rupture of the heart, vvas buried at Westminster Abbey 

Character —Sullen and violent in his temper, yet true td Ilia 
word, uniform m behaviour, parsimonious, wholly regardless of 
science and literature, though a Pnnce of but moderate abilities, 
»et, as a noble soldier, dying m the midst of a successful war, 
he en]oyed a great share of national attachment He was low 
in statuie, i/ell shaped and erget, with prominent ejes, high 
nose, and a fair complexion Like his father, he displayed a great 
preference for Hanover) though this may have been a natural 
feehr^, yet it was a political error in a King of England 
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.the tune of Marlborough to that of the XtuVe of Wellington, our eouotry ret7 
rarely gamed any nnljitarj, or failed in anv naval enterprise The wars of thi 
reign addea £30,000,000 to the National Debt ^ 

Mem ^ Events — In 1731 an act was passed that “all pro- 
cdfedings in courts’of justice should be in the English language, 
instead of Latin,” this formal innovation on a pievious law — 
which had been endured by the people hve reigns — was now 
abolished Injudicious taiation led to an enoimous system of 
snuigglmg throughout the countiy — illegal in itself— still it was 
not geneially so considered, Wilson, a smuggler, was executed 
at Edinburgh, April 14, 1736, the populace made a rush to 
secure the body fiom the hangman, to prevent which 'John 
Perteous, a captain of the city guaid, fired on the crowd, whilst 
ander feelings of strong excitement, for this he was tried and 
convicted, but rcpi leved by the government , at this the peop',,’^ 
were so incensed, tliat they broke into the piison, and publicly 
executed him, Sept 8, 1736 The statutes against witchcraft 
were repealed in 1736, — 30,000 persons are asserted to have 
Bufibsed death under the statute of Henry VI Commodoie 
Anson returned, 1744, fiom his memoiable voyage round tbu 
woild, having captnied a Spanish vessel of the value of £313,000 

The office of "Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundi eds — to enable, 
a member of the House of Commons, not otherwise disqualified,* 
to vacate his seat — was commenced in 1750 In the year 1752 
the ‘new style’ was introduced, and the calendar* altered, the 
3rd of September bemg called the 14th, and the year made to 
oegm on January 1st instead of March 24th The necessity for 
this arose from Julius Cmsar, who, in correcting the calculations 
in use at his time, made the year to consist of 365 days 6 hoiii^s, 
which, as astronomers afteiwaids discovered, was too much by 
, eleven minutes, this error was coirected by Pope Gregory XIII , 
in 1582, but his judicious alterations were not adopted by tno 
English till 1752, when an act was passed to enfoice the manifest 
convemence of the Giegorian calendar 

Robert, afterwards Lord Clive, founded our Indian empire in 
1746 — 1760, we cannot contemplate this ev3nt without awe and 
pnde, yet we must admit — though our hero was called by Pitt 
“his heaven-bom general,” and by the natives “the daring ir 
war,” — that he was frequently most uuBcmpulous in the pursuu 
of Ins pohey, and we were more or less unjust and avaricious 
in our political, social, and coasisercial intercourse with the 
natives Wesleyan Methodism foimded by John and Charles 
Wesley, with George Whitfield, in 1730, the first Method', 
society in London was formed by them at a chapel in the City 
Road, in 1740 In 1749 the Funded Debt was £71,(h*0.000, the 
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interest being about £3,000,000 , m 1759 the debt was £89,000,009, 

and yet, with the judicious management ef ilr Pelham, the 
interest was under £3,000,000 That exceedingly useful insti- 
tution, “ The Society for the Encouragement of the Arts,” was 
established m 175-t The population of ’England and “Vliales 
was 6,736,000 m 1760 

In 1733, Sir Kohert Walpole brought forward his “ Excise 
Scheme” of sound views of taxation and commerce, but so strong 
was the Tory opposition and popular clamour to the scheme, that 
he said, “ Though I am fully persuaded of its gieat advantages to 
th^ country, still I will not be tllb piime minister to enforce 
taxes at the expense of blood ” 

In 1754 a daring attempt at tiavellmg was matte in the fol- 
lowipg announcement — “ However incredible it may appear, this 
flying coach wiU actually (barring accidents) aiiive m London in 
four days and a half after leaving Manchester ” Some passengers 
were advised not to go all the distance, for fear they should die of 
apoplexy from the rapidity of the motion ' 

In 1758-9, the Duke of Bridgewater, John Gilbert, land 
surveyor, • and John Biindloy, a millwright (who subsequently 
became the greatest engineer who had hitherto appeared m 
England), were frequently meditating how the then useless coal 
on the Duke’s estate at Worsley could be supplied to the people 
of Manchester at one-half the price they were then pajnng for 
it on accoTint oi*ihe expense of carnage , they determined to con- 
struct a series of canals — to cross rivers by means of aqueducts 
— to cut down or bore through hills — and, by imitating nature, 
to overcome every impediment — they did it , but, on the arrival 
of the day for opening the aqueduct at Baiton, the nerves of 
Brindley were so unequal to the mteiest of the cnsis, that he ran 
away and hid himself, while the Duke and Gilbert remained, 
amidst the doubts and scofiings of “ men of science,” to witnSks 
it.s success The operations of the assei ted madmen were soon 
declared to be the greatest artificial curiosities of the world , men 
from all pdrts flocked to see them “ Mr Bnndley,” says an eye- 
witness, “ handles rocks as we should handle plum pies , ha 
makqg the four elements subservient to his will , he is as plain a 
man as one of the boors of the peak or one of his own carters, 
but when he speaks, all ears listen, and every mind is filled wUh 
wonder at the things he 'pronounces to he practicable m future 
times ” We know the result the great seaports of England 
became umted by a canal commumcation for goods — since then, 
what has been done ! 

Admiral Sir J Byng was shot March 14, 1757, for neglecting 
tc engage the French fleet at Minorca, in 1756. BLwkfnars 
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Bndge bnilt, 1770. Parliamentary corruption notorious — place* 
under government openly bought and sold Stereotyping, solar 
microscopes, and ventilators invented. Newspapers became pos. 
sessed of political importance, though their sale was restiicted by 
a petiny stamp imposed m 1709 , at the begmmng of this reign 
one daily paper was published in London, fifteen three times a 
week, one twice a week, and a few country papers. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine begun in 1731 by Edward Cave 
Namn of Note — WiUmm Pitt, Earl of Cliatham (1708—1778), Charles 
Jamea Stuart (1721—1788), Horace Walpole (1717—1797), statesmen 

Military commanders,— Date of Pumberland (1721—1765) , General Wolfe 
(1726—1759) . Lord Clwe (1725-1774) 

Naval commanders,— G Byng.Vis Torrington (1663— 1732), Sir J Byng,'ii8 
aon (1704—1767), Anson (1697—1762), Vernon (1684—1767), Boscawen (1711 
—1761), Hawke (1716—1781), Kodney (1718— 1792),f,J Byron (1723—1786) 
Poets,— Thomson (1700— 1748) , Young (1684—1765), Gray (1716—1771), 
Colima (1720-1756), Gay (1688—1732), Akenside (1721—1770), Shenilone 
(1714-1763) , Somerville (1692—1743) , Kameay (1696—1758) , J Dyer ( 1700 
—1748) , Alexander Pope (1088—1744) 

Historians,— L Eehard (1671— 1730) , T Carte (1686— 1751) 

Literary characters,— Dean Swift (1667—1745), Fielding (1707—1764), 
Robert* Bodaley (1709—1764), Sterne (1713— 1768) , Gilbert White (1720— 
1793), Savage (1697—1743), S Richardson (1689—1761), E Cumberland 
(1732—1811) , Lady M W Montague (1690-1762) , C Middleton (1683— 
1760), E Chambcta (diedl740), C Maclaurm (1698— 1746) 
i/ivines ,— J Gilbert, Archbishop of York (died 1761) , Bishops Hoadley 
(1678—1701), Butler (1692—1753), T Wilson (1663—1776), and Sherlock 
(1878—1781) , J Hervey (1714—1758) , Dr Paley (1743- 1805) r' Dr Dodd- 
ridge (1702—1751) , Dr D Hartley (1704—1757) 

Sir JefieiT Gilbert, Lord Chiet Baron of the Exchequer, and author of 
several much-esteemed legal works 
Antiquarians,— J Potter (1674— 1747) , T Hearne (1678— 1735). 
Engmeers,^ Smeaton (1724— 1792) . E My Ino (1734— 1811) 

Architect ,-N Hawksworth (1866—1736) 

Physician , — Sir H Sloane (1660 — 1753) The purchase of his museum by 
th." government led to the foundation of the British Museum m 1753 
Astronomer-royal (the second) , — Dr Halley (1656 — 1743i 
A^ist , — w Hogarth (1697 — 1764) 

(53) GEORGE IH 

Birth and Eeign — The eldest son of Prederi^ Prince of Wales, 
and grandson of George II , born at Norfolk House, London, on 
May 24, 1738, “old style,” June 4^ “new style,” crowned at 
Westminster, Sept 22, 1761, and reigned till 1820 He was 
baptized, married, and crowu^ by Archbishop Seeker 

eould scarcely speak the language, the present, however, with a justiiiable pnde. 
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is: 

Issue — George, Prince of Wales (1762 — 1820), Frederic, Duke 
of York (1763-1827), AViHiam, Duke of Clarence (1765—1837); 
Eairard, Duke lif Kent (1767 — Jan 23, 1820), the father of her 
present Majesty , Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, became King of 
Hanover in 1837 (1771 — 1851), Augustus, Duke of Sussex (1773 
— 1843), Adolphus, Duke of Cambridge (1774 — 1851), Octaviua 
(1779—1783), and Alfred (1780— 1782) The daughters were. Char- 
lotte, late Queen of Wurtemburg (1766 — 1828) , Augusta Sophia 
(1768 — 1840) , Elizabeth, married to the Piince ofHesse Homberg 
(1770 — 1840^, Mary, married to hei»cousiu, Duke of Gloucester 
(1776—1857), Sophia (1777—1848), Amelia (1783— 1810) 

Death — After nine years’ affliction of partial insanity, George 
in diedatWindsor,#an 99, 1820, and was buiiedin St George’s, 
Clvaracier — In addition to personal courage and zeal for the 
public welfare, this Prince was active, generous, vii tuoiis, and 
affable, pious and benevolent, though bigoted in bis religious 
notions , domestic to an exemplary degree , dignified in manners, 
patient in sickness, generally prudent in great einergencieg , His 
sincere ani^ manly piety, as well as rare examples of the domestic 
virtues, did so much good m a corrunt age, that we must alludeto 
his political errors and violent prejudices withakmdlycompassion 
Wan— {I ) The war with France and Spain was continued, Bcllc-lsle, 
off the Mast of France, Poi^icherry, in the East Indies tnanv of the 




Mem Events — John Wilkes, a member of Parliament * ami 
tor of the “North Bnton” newspaper, was piosecuted r 

t is! independent attack against the aoases pf the gOTemment 
n 1768, he was returned for Middlesex, but declared by tht 
•Commons to be disqualified from taking lus seat, theugh he 
was four times returned as member for this county, the rival 
landidate. Colonel Luttrell, with only a fourth of the votes, was 
leclared the sitting member, and took his seat m the Commons 
u his stead. The agitations ansmg out of these thmgs led to 
he pubhcation of the splendid letters of “ Junius,” the authia 
of which has never been discovered, as well as the dibul of the 
celebrated Charles James Fox, m defence of the liberties of the 
people In 1780, formidable riots occurred in London; the 
mob burnt iks Boman Cathohc chapels of the t^bossMora 
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, broke open the prisons, Ac , numbers of the rioters were hanged; 
Lord G Gordon, who had been instrmnentefl m promoting thr 
•lots, was acquttted on the plea of msamty 
In 1767, the first effort to emancipate tjie negro Slave wa» 
made by Granville Sharpe, and subsequently by C J Foi^ T 
Clarkson, W Wilberforce, Henry afterwards Lord Brougham, and 
Sir F Buxton The Royal Academy founded, 1768 Sunday 
schools established by R Raikes, 1781 Mail coaches mtroduced 
by Mr Palmer, of Bath, IfSl Lunardi ascended in a bal’ioon, 
1784, the^fifst attempt of the kind, in England Warren Has- 
tmga tne'd on a charge of crimes committed m India , the trial 
lasted seven years , he was finally acquitted in 1795 Signal 
telegraphs first use^ by the English, 1795 In 1796, vaccination 
practised by Dr Jenner Mutinies took place on board the fleets 
at Spithead, Medway, and the Nore, 1797 , many of the ring- 
leaders were hanged On Dec 1, 17^6, a loan of £18,000,000 ww 
raised for the government in fifteen hours and twenty minutes; 
in the following year the Bank of England suspended cash pay- 
ments, issuing notes of £1 and £2 each, cash paymente»were 
not resumed till an act was passed and provision made, m 1817 
The properties of coal in the production of gas were known by 
the ancients, and practically used in China, but it was not till 
1792 that a gasometer and an apparatus for the manufacture 
were erected in J;his country, by the inventor, Mr Murdoch , his 
efforts met with little encouragement till 1802, when the manu- 
factory of Boulton apd Watt, at Bn mingham, was publicly illu- 
minated with gas on the festival of the peace of Amiens , for 
seveial years after, Parliament opposed its general adoption 
Rebellion m Ireland suppressed, 1798 Savings’ Banks founded 
by the Rev J Smith, of Wendover, m 17'i9 In 1770, the popu- 
•lation of England and Wales was 7,227,586 , m 1801, it ■swis 
9,168,000 — Scotland 1,652,400 — Ireland about 5,500,000 
'The union of Great Britain and Ireland was effected, Jan 1, 
1801, by means of the most shameless and revolting bribery 
and corruption , Lord Castlereagh buying, and the nobility sell- 
ing greedily their votes for titles, bishoprics, and s.necures , 
the tftle of the King became “ King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land” At this time the quartern loaf was Is lOid In 
1801, the supplies voted by Parliament weie £-12,197,000, in 
1792, the sum was £14,000,000 Tlie hrst tram railway (18011, 
from Wandsworth to Croydon Death of Pitt and Fox (1806). 
^ Gas first used in the streets of London, 1807 The Prince ol 
Wales appointed Regent, in consequence of the mental indis- 
position of the King (1811) Spencer Pcrcival, prime mlmster, 
shot by Bellmgham, m the House of Commons (May 11, 181 ‘Ji. 
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He Habeas Corpus Act suspended, 1817 , tte real object was t», 
bind m fetters the rtipidly rising “ fourth estate ” 

Hanover proclaimed a kingdom in 1814 The Emperor of 
Russia anHotherpotcptates visited England, 1815 The flist steam- 
vessels on the Clyde m 1811, and on the Thames 1815 Biots 
respecting the corn-laws , the manufacturing districts evinced a 
spirit of insubordination Bombardment of Algiers, Aug 27, 
1816 Waterloo and Southwark Bridges opened, 1817 and 1819 
The inventions and discoveries of the present reign tended 
very materially to enable ^he nation to bear up against the 
enormous expenses of foreign wars and the extravagances of the 
government In 1761, the cotton weavers commenced using the 
fly-shuttle,’ which enabled the workman to^ake twice as much 
cloth as he had done before The improvements made in steam 
machinery by James Watt, an artisan, gave a superior mechanical 
power for a multitude of useful purposes , one of the first results 
of Watt’s invention was the establishment of the cotton manu- 
facture, as well as placing an almost unlimited power at the 
eervisa of the producing classes, hence, James Hargraves, a 
carpenter, abndged the use of hand-labour by his intention of 
the spinning-jenny, in 1767 Richard Arkwright, a hairdresser, 
mvented the spinmng-frame, 1768, by means of which an im- 
mense number of the finest threads are spun with a very little 
hand labour these inventions were followed ]jy thpse of the 
machine called the mule, in 1779, by Samnel Crompton, and the 
power-loom by Dr Cartwright, for superseding hand labour in 
weaving Simple as may appear the recital of such inventions, 
these and many kindi ed ones have doubtless been the chief instru- 
ments of enabling the commercial energies of the nation to bear with • 
eomparative ease the tei nble burden of cur national debt The 
names recited in this paragraph are more worthy of being honoured^, 
as benefactors of mankind, in the highest sense of the word, than 
all the naval and military heroes of the past oi present centm-y. 
In 1860, the steam-engines used m 5,100 factories were equal to 
165,000 horse-power and gave motion to 35,000,000 spindles 
The origin of The Times newspaper is usually stated as Jan L 
1788, but in reality it was commenced on Jan 13, 1785, under the 
title of The London Bath/ Universal Reqister, which was for a 
time printed by logographic process 'ITie Times for Nov 29, 
1811, was the first newspaper pnnted by steam-power. 

Ifamea of Note — Statesmen and pohticiana , W Pitt, England’s greatest 
and purest statesman, second son of the Earl of Chatham , a man without a 
stain on his publie and private life (1759—1806) , C J fox, whose great' 
gifts were rendered fruitless by hia nn- English svmpatnv with Robespierre 
and the French terrorists (1749—18061, E Burke (1730—17971, R. B Sheridan 
<1751— ISiei Cord I.yHleton (1709—1778' H Grattan (1746—1819' , 
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oommauden , — Napoleon Bonaparte (1769— 1821),— he waa borq 
Corsica, on the 16th Aucuat, 1769, after the lalan^ had been annexed to 
France, and us the aame rear as the Duke of Wellmeton, Wellington 
(1769—1882), Blilchcr (1742-1819) Sir John Moore (1761—1809), Bl» 
E. Abercromoie (1738—1801), Sir 8 omith (1764—1^). • 

Naral commanders ,— Lord Keppel (died 1788), Nelson (1768—1806), deseen. 
dcd, as was Wellmgton, from Edward I , Duncan (1731— IdOl), Howe (1725— 
179<)), St Vincent (1734—1823), Hood (1724—1816), Eorincr (1718—1792), 
Capt Cook (1728—1779) went three voyages round the world, viz , 1768-71, 
1772-6, 1776-9 , Capts J Bvron (1783—1788), S Wallis (1795) T Gilbert. 

Divines Bishops Warburton (1608—1779), Porteus (1731—1808), New. 
ton (1704—1782), Horsley (1733—1806), Watson (1737—1816), Hcber (1783 
—1826), Jehft Wcslev (1703—1791), Charges Wesley (1708-1788), George 
Whltheld (1714—1770), Dr J Milner (1744—1797), Dr H Blair (1718— 
1800), Alban Butler (died 1773), S Drew (1763—1833) 

Lawyers,— Sir W B’,-ckstonp (1723— 1780), Sir 8 Somilly (1767— 1818) 
Poets , — W Falconer (horn 1730, supposed to have been lost at sea between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the East Indies, 1770) , W Cowper (17)1 — 1800), 
A Beattie (1735—1803) ,W Somerville (1192—1742), R Burns (1759— 1796), 
E Bloomfield (1760— 1823), R K White (1783— 1806), P B Shelley (1792— 
1821), J Eeats (1796—1821), C Dihdin (1745—1814), J Walool^“ Peter 
Pindar” (1738— 1819) , T Chatlerton (1752— 1770), K Glover (1712-1789), 
M Akenside (1721-1770), E Dirwm (1731— (1802) 

Historian^ D Hume (17.1— IT'S), E Gibbon (1737-1794), T Smollett 
(1721—1771) Dr Henry (1718—1790), Dr Russell (1741—1793), Dr Robert- 
son (1721-1793) 

Authors ,— Lord Chesterfield (1004— 1773), SirW Joncs(1746— 1794), Dr S 
Johnson (1709— 1784),— Di Parr (1747—1825), O Goldsmith (1728—1774) 
Dr Jortin ',1693-^770), Dr Porson (1759-1808), Mrs Barbauld (1743— 
1825), Adam Smith(1723— 1790), J’ Bos well(174U— 1795), T Balguy(1716— 
1795), W Giliiin (1724—18041 Lord Kaimes (1696—1782) J Granger 
(1711-1776), Sir G L, Staunton ( 1737— 1891), J Blair (died 1782), 
George Colman (1732-1794) Soaino Jen\nsa704— 1787), .T Horne Took e 
(1736-1812), J Stmtt <1743— 1802), W Gifford (1757— 1826) , Mungo 
Park(1771— 1805), the three Wartona, VIZ, T Warton sen (1687—1745), 
J Warton (1722— 1800), U. Warton, junr (1728— ISOO), A Murphy (1727 
—1805), Young, agiiculturi.t (1741 — 1320), W Hone (1779 — 1842) , 

Phflosopners,— H Cavendish (1731— 1810), Sir W Hersi hell (1738— 1823), 
Sir H Davy (1778—1829). Dr Hutton (1737—1823), Dr Piiestley (1733— 
1804), Dugald Stewart (1763—1828), T Brown (1778—1820) 

Physicians ,—Drs J Bell (1763— 1820), J Hunter (1728— 1793), Abernethy 
(1764^1831) 

Architects,— Sir W Chambers (1726— 1796), Sir R Taylor (1714— 1788). 
Enmavers Sir R Strange (1721—1792), W WooUett (1735—1785), T. 
Bewiek (1753—1828) 

Painters and Artists,— R. Wilson (1713—1782), Sir J Reynolds (1723— 
1792), Gainsborough (1727—1788), J Barry (1741— 1S06), Sir John Copley 
, (1737—1816), father of Lord Lvndhuret — both bom in the United States, J 

Opie (1761— 1807). J Northcote (1746— 1831),A Pugin, an 1 author (died 1832), 
Sculptors J Bacon (1740—1799). Sir F Chantrey (1782—1841), J Flax- 
(oan (1756—1826), T Banks (1735—1805), J Nollekens (1 737—1823) 
MuBicianst— Y A. Arne (1710— 1778) , Dr Burney (1720— 1814), C Wealey 

Ac^tOTB^^nin (1693—1766), Gamck (1716—1779), J. P. Kemble (1757— 
1823), Foote (1722—1777) Mrs. SiddoM '1767—1831) 
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Philanthropists, — J Howard (1726 — 1790), J, Lancaster (1771—1838), Dr, A 
•Bell (1762—1832), founded the Lancastenan and Madrasterian Schools 'r 
Engineers, — John Brindley, canal engineer (1716—1772), John Smeatcn, eon 
• tnictor of Eddystone lighthouse (1724—1792), J Elkingtok, draining engineer, 
James W*t (1736— 1819), M Boulton (1728— 1809), John Bennie (1761—1821) 
iohu Harrison, inv&tor of the marine chronometer (1693 — 1776), John 
Dolland, inventor of the achromatic telescope (1706—1761), Josiah Wedgwood- 
aided by Flaxman, the sculptor— the founder of the Staffordshire pottery-ware 
(1730—1795), Joseph Bramah, lock manufacturer (1749—1814), James Har 
greaves, inventor of tne spmnmg jenny, Kichard Arkwright, mventor of the 
apinning-frame (1732—1792), John Metcalf, the blind road maker (1717 — 1810), 
Dr E Cartwright, inventor of the power-loom (1734 — 1823) , Mrs Penrose, 
under the assumed name of Markham, was one of his daughters, she died m 
1837, W Smith, founder of English geology (1769—1839), Sir S Peel, (totton 
manufacturer (1760 — 1830^ 

(54) GEORGE IV » 

Birth and lieiqn — He was the eldest son of George Ila 
bom at St James’s, Aug 12, 1762, declared Regent of the king- 
dom, Feb 5, 1811, crowned at Westminster, July 19, 1821, but 
without the presence oi his Queen, he was also crowned at 
Hai^yer in September , reigned from 1820 to 1830 

haniaqe — Fust, 1785, to the beautiful Mary Ante Smythe, 
widow of Colonel Fitzheibert, whom he deserted under circum- 
stances of great cruelty, aggravated by falsehood Second, to 
Caioline of Brunswick, 1795, she died of a broken heart at 
Hammersmith, Aug 7, 1821, in consequence^ of tjie ill-treat- 
ment of her husbaiid, was buried at Brunswick , the inscription 
on her coffin, at her own dictation, was, “ Heie hes Carohne of 
Brunswick, the iiqui ed Queen of England ” 

Isiue — -Chailotte, boin Jan 7, 1796, she was mamed (May 2, 
1816) to Prince Leopold, of base Coburg, she died Nov 6, i817,’ 
m childbirth, much lamented by all The prince, on July 22, 
1831, was a)ipointed King of the Belgians, he died Dec 10, 186^ 

' Death — After a tedious illness, (George IV died at Windsor 
Castle, June 26, 1830, and was buried in St George’s <■ 

Charade) — Manly and graceful in hia youth, open and 
noble in his countenance the proportion of his hmbs was 
exqmsite , but towaids the close of his reign he became cor- 
pulent and unwueldy His manners weio elegant, hig con- 
versation agreeable , in early life he was of a frank and easy 
temper, fond of sensual pleasures and luxury , but latterly 
his temper was soured, and he became arbitrary and tyrannical. 
A bad man m all the relations of life , but, in mitigation of the 
verdict of posterity against him, it must be borne m mind that,^ 
unhappily tor himself and the empire, he had been captivated^ 
by tha social gifts of the great men who formed the parliamentai-y 
opposition, and who weie not more nn- English and extravagant 
m their pohtical views than prodigato vi private hi© 
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^^War . — To assist the Greeks in recovering their independence, • 
^ded by the battle of Navaxino, which was gained by Bir K 
Codrmgton, Oct 80, 1827 

Mem Events — A conspiracy formed m the Jieginmng *of this 
reign to murder the cabinet numsters the conspirators were 
detected, Thistlewood, their leader, and four others executed, 
1820. The punishment of sending criminals to the tread-mill 
was first adopted in this reign , cabriolets similar to those used 
in Pans, introduced into this country in 1823 

Queen Carohne returned to England, June 5, 1820, alter an 
absence of six’years At every place on her way to London, sht 
was received with unbounded respect and joy On her arrival 
in the metropolis, the ,ping and governmen# instituted an inquny 
mto her conduct, and a bill of pains and penalties was introduced 
•into the House of Iiords (July 6) , many witnesses were exa- 
mined, but the trial was abandoned as a questionable proceeding 
(Nov 10) If any moral guilt really attached to her, the brutality 
and licentiousness of life ascribed to the King rendei ed his pan 
m the tiial highly objectionable • • 

On Augu^ 7, 1821, the King visited Ireland on Sept 24 he 
went to Hanover, and on August 10, 1822, to ScotUud, in 
which countries he was received with much cordiality by his 
subjects Mechanics’ Institutions founded by Dr Birkbeck and 
Lord Brougiiam. J823 Great commercial distress throughout 
the kingdom aiose from speculations set on foot by 276 new 
jomt-stock compames (1826) , this led to the stoppage of a few 
metropolitan and numerous country banks The first stone of 
the new London Bridge was laid, June 15 of the same year 

The Test and Coiporation Acts, imposed in the reign of 
Charles II, repealed (May 9, 1828) Mr Daniel O’Connell 
f'^cted member for Clare in 1828, and in the following year the. 
laws imposing disabihties upon the Roman Catholics were, to 
a considerable extent, removed (April 13, 1829) , London Um- 
versity opened (1828) , King’s College, London (1830) The 
new General Post Office fimshed Sept 23, 1829 , omnibuses 
introduced the samS year The population of Great Britain in 
1831 woe 16,537,398, that of Ireland, 7,784,934 An organized 
body of police established in the metropolis, 1830 The royal 
palaces engaged much of the attention of the King One feature 
in this reign was the improvement of the streets of the metro- 
polis, especially those at the west end The suspension bridge 
(^er the Menai Strait was commenced in 1819. 

Names of Note— a Canning (1770—1827), W Huskiason (1770—1880), 
& Tierney (1756—1830), Lords Castlereagh (1769—1822), Liverpoc’ (1770— 
1828), Sir S Eaffles (1781—1826), statesman . Lord Byron, poet, who died 
at Mxnolonglii, in Greece (1788—1824) Mrs. Bodclilfe 11764—1823). T> 
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Eicndo (1772—1823), Dr Bees (1743 — 1825), editor of the Cyclopeme, 
Mitford (1744—1827), author of the History of Greece , W Hailitt (17?^ 
1830), Sir Walter Scott (1771—1832), W Koscoe (1763—1831), Bobert Pollok 
(1799—1827), Rev R Hall (1764—1831), Rev Dr I Clarke (1760—1832), 
hterarj characters. Dr Jenner (1749—1823), discoverer of vaccination, 
J)r. M Good (1761-1827), physicians, B West (1738—1820), and Sir X. 
Lawrence (1769—1830), painters, Samuel Crompton (1783—1827), inventor of 
the spinning machine called the mule. Dr Callcott, musician (1766 — 1821) 

(55 ) WILLIAM IV 

Birth and Betgn — William Henry, Duke of Clarence, third 
son of George III , ascended the throne on the death of (Jeorge 
IV , the Duke of York having previously died without issue 
He was bom Aug 21, 1765, crowned at Westminster, Sept 8, 
1831, and reigned fftim 1830 to 1837 « 

Marriage— He espoused Adelaide, daughter of the DuKi'jcf 
Saxe Meiningen (born Aug 13, 1792, died Dec 2, 1849), by whom 
he had two daughters , the first died on the day of her birth, 
and the other at four months old 
Death — Decay of nature, accelerated by an attack of asthma, 
eatwed his death at Windsor, June 20, 1837 His.Majesty was 
Within two months of completing the 72nd year of his age, and 
wanted two days of having reigned seven years 
From William I to William IV, a period of 771 years, there have been 
34 kings, who reigned, on an overage, a little more than 23 years each, or, if 
we mclude the Empress Matilda, daughter of Henry I*-Horsry, son of Henry 
il -and Queen J ane — then the total wiU be 37 sovereigns, end the average 
21 years each 

Character — Without splendid talents or shining abilities, he 
possessed a vigour of m,nd, a decision, and manly frankness, 
which won the love of his people His active chanty an^ 
kindness, his devotion to the public cervice, his clemency and 

i ustice, acquired for him a nobler distinction than any achiew 1 
ly a conqueror — that of the Father cr nis Counirt 
Mem Events — A revolution took place m France (July, 
1830), when the elder branch of the Bourbon family was de- 
throned, and Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, proclaimed King 
of the French , the dethroned monarch, ’Charles X , retired 
to Holyrood House, Edinburgh, afterwards to Germany, where 
he died in the autumn of 1837 The Liverpool and Manchester 
railway opened (Sept 15, 1830) — a memorable circumstance, 
but one of painfbl recollection, from the fatal accident which 
•efel the celebrated Mr Huskisson Earl Grey succeeded the 
Duke of Wellington as Piime mimster, Nov 22, 1830 (Henrjg 
Broi^ham being made lord chancellor), a bill for reforming 
the House of Commons was mtroduced March 1, 1881 alter 
causing universal excitement, it passed into a law, June 7, 1J32. 
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first parliament after the passing of the Reform Bdl met 
in February, 1833, when coercive measures wfere adopted for 
pacifying Ireland, And a bill passed for curtailing the revenues of 
the Protestant church of that country The ^monopoly bf the 
East India Company abolished (1834) The emancipation of thfr 
Tolonihl slaves was granted at the coat of £20,000,000 , it took 
jfffect Aug 1, 1834 Capture of the fleet of Don Miguel by the 
squadron of Donna Mana, under admiral Sir C Napier, which 
leu to the proclamation of Donna Maria, as Queen of Portugal 
Both Houses of parliament were destroyed by fire, October 16 
183* .Reforftis effected in the Municip&i Corporations, 1835 
New London Budge opened by the King in person (Aug 1, 
1831) Lords-lieutenant of counties appointed for Ireland. The 
cholera -visited Englanif, it first appeared Apiil26, 1831 caused 
^uch alarm, but died away in the autumn of 18^2 

Captain Ross returned, 1833, Irom his voyage of discovery in 
the arctic regions, having been absent nearly four years 
Namei o/Aote —Statesmen and pohticians,— Earl Spencer (1782—1846), 
Sir John Maicoim (1769—1833), feremy Bentham (1747-1832), Wilhim 
Cobbett (1762-1835) 

Naval Commanders , — Lords Keith (1747 — 1823f, Exmouth (1787 — 1833) f 
Teignmouth (1751—1834) , Saumarex (1757—1836) 

Lawyers, — Lord Chancellor Eldon (1751—1838), I ord Stowell, admiralty 
judge (1745—18887 , i.ord ehief justice Tenterden (1762—1832) , Charlee 
Butler (1750-1832) 

Poets ,— Sir Walter Scott, and novelist (1771—1832) , Sir T Coleridge 
(1772— 1834) , G Crabbe (1764— 1832) , J Hogg (1772— 1835) , Mrs Hemana 
(17 J4 — 1835), James Smith (1775—1939) , Colman the younger (1762—1836) 
'"Historians,— Sir J Mackintosh (1765-1832), James Mil) (1773-1836) 
Authors and literary charafters , — Sir John Leslie (1766—1832) , Mrs 
E-«nah More (1745—1833) Lord Dover (1797— 1833) , W Godwin (1756 
—1836) , C Lamb (1776-1834) , John Galt (1779—1839) , Sir W Gell, anti 
ouarfaa tl777-1836) 

Painters and wfists ,-W Stothard (1755—1834) , E Westall (1765—1836, 

• Actors,— Mrs*' Siddons (1755—1831), Edmund Kean (1787— 1833), trage- 
dians , Charles Mathews, comedian (1766 — 1835) 

PhilantUkopist ,— WUllam Wilberforoe (1759—1833) 

Musicians,- Sir J Stevenson (1761—1833) , S Healey (1766— 1837) 
Cardmal WcM ( — 1837), Sir James Smith, botanist (1759—1828), &, 

Lander (1804— 1834), J Lander (1806—1834), brothers— African travellers. 
Sir J SmclaiT, agncultimst and financier (1754 — 18 56) , T Telford, engineer 
(Vr57 — 1834) , Sir J Soane, founder of the splendid museum at No 13, Lin. 
Ccln’s-inn Fields, which he gave to the nation ,1753 — 1837) , Davies Gilbert 
Presiient of the Eoval Society (1767 — 1840) 
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(56) VICTORIA. 

Bvi^h and Betgn — Alexandnna Victoria — only child of the Duke 

Kent, who was fourth son of George III , and next brother to 
'William IV — ascended the throne, Tuesday, June 20, 1837, in 
the nineteenth year of her age Her Majesty was bom at 
Kensington Palace, at a quarter past four on the mornmg of 
Monday, May 24, 1819, eight mouths before the death of her 
&ther Crowned at Westminster, Thursday, June 28, 1838, 

Hanoier was eeparateil fro*i the English crown on the death of William 
rV , females being excluded from the succession, it passed to Ernest,* Duke of 
Cumberland, the late kmg’e next eumvmg brother 

Marriage — Feb *10, 1840, to her eousin, Albert (Pnnce 
Consort), brother of the Duke ol Saxe Coburg GothS Digd 
Dec 14, 1861 

Issw — Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, bom Nov 21, 1840 
(married to Prmfe Frederick William of Prussia, afterwards the 
Prince Imperial of Germany, Jan 25, 1858) Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, Nov 9, 1841 (married at Windsor, on Marcn 
10, 1863, to her royal highness the Princess Alexandra, of 
Denmark) Alice Maud Mary, April 25, 1843 (married to hia 
royal highness Prince Louis of Hesse, July 1, 1862). Alfred 
Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, August 6, 1844^ Helena 
AuTOSta Victoria, May 25, l!(46 (mariied Hu 'rrhice Christian 
of Holstein, July 5, 1866), Louise Carolina Alberta, March 
18, 1848 (married to the Marquis of Lome, March 21, 1871): 
Arthur William Patrick Albert, May 1, 1850. Leopold George 
Duncan Albert, April 7, 1853, and Beatrice Mary Victogja 
Feodore, April 14, 1857. 

Ifem Evente — The first two vessels which steamed from the 
United Kingdom across the Atlantic arrived at New YorlTSn 
June 17 and 18, 1838 — one. the “ Great Western,” from Bristol, 
in fifteen days , the other, the “ Sinus,” from Cork, m seventeen 
days A large terntory to the west and north of our Indian 
empire brought under the influence of Gneat Britain, by Lords 
Hardinge and Ellenborough, assisted by Generals Lojd Keene, 
Pollock, Sale, Gough, Gilbert, H G Smith, Lord Napier, Ac 
The Marquis of Dalhousie, who discharged the ofiice of 
governor-general of India 1848 to 1850, introduced railways, 
gas, the electric telegraph, cheap postage, education, &c 

Syria was brought back from the power of the pasha of Egypt 
to the alliance of the Ottoman Porte, by Admirals Sir R Stopfofd 
and Sir C. Napier, Acre, which was only reduced by Ibrahim 
Pasha after a siege of eight months, and before which Napoleon L 
was defeated by Sir S. Snuth after a siege of fifty-two days, was 
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iiO^ taken by Sir E Stopford and Sir 0 N-ipier after h bom* 
bardment of three hours, together with much treasure and 5,000 
prisoners • 

The greatest social improvement of the ag^ the “uniform 
Mnny postage Act,” originated by Mr , afterwards Sir Rowland. 
Hill, cime into operation January 10, 1840. Smce this scheme 
was introduced, the letters transmitted through the post have 
increased from 80,000,000, in 1840, to above 800,000,000, in- 
cluding book-packets, &c , m 1870 In 1855 it was resolved to 
deliver books and printed matter through the post at the 
mimmum ratfe of four ounces lor a penfty Withm the last two 
years this rate has been still further modified so as to carry two 
ounces for a halfpenny and postal cards ha»e been introduced, 
which are delivered, including the cost of the card, for one half- 
jJhhny These last are an immense boon to mercantile firms, in 
sendmg out orders, circulars, invoices, &o. The gross revenues 
of the Tost Office in 1870 was £4,771,900, expenses, £3,400,623 , 
net profit, £1,371, 'If-T 

In 1840 the celebrated “ Com Law League" was formed, Jlje 
chairman beihg Richard Cobden, M P In 1846 the Conser- 
vative Sir Robert Ptol announced that he had changed his 
opinions, and in 1347 he c.rried the important measure of the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws 

About the s.'mk.* a*ime an agitation in Ireland was created by 
Daniel O’Connell and others, foi'a repeal of the union between 
England and Ireland The consequent excitement led to an 
abortive rebellion, followed by State prosecutions, in 1848-9, and 
the subsequent transports ion of numerous persons on the charge 
■jJThigh treason 

The remains of the Emperor liapoleon I. were removed from 
Helena and deposited (Dec 15, 1840) m the chapel of the 
Hotel des Invahdes, Pans 

Thd Canadas, whi^-h had long been the scene of discord and 
revolution, vspre united through the instrumentality of the Earl 
ef Durham , they received a constitution with a representative 
government, Feb 10, ISll 

The Thames Tvnnel t ompleted August 12, 1841 it was com- 
menced in 1825, and carried through, after a series of unexampled 
difficulties, by Sir I Brunei, the engineer, the total cost was 
£630,000, or tw'i-thirds less than London Bridge , it was opened 
March 25, 184-3. In 1869 it was altered to connect the East 
fcond’on !feilwny and Crystal Palace Railway The rebuildmg 
of the Royal Exchange commenced January 1 7, 1841 ( Sir 
W.^te, M P , architect), the previous one having been burnt 
Jan. 10, 1838 , the first stone was laid by the Prince Consort, 
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Jan 17, 1842, and the building opened by the Queen, 

1844 The new Houses of Parbament were -ebuilt by Sir 0 Barry, 
architect * 

Thd Duke of fusses died April 21, 1843, aged seventy- four; 
At his own request he was interred m Kensal Green Cemetery ; 
■the Dukes of Kent and Sussex were the most esteemed of all the 
children of George III Durmg 1846-7 t,^ere was great scarcity 
of food throughout Europe, more particularly in Ireland, where 
famine was followed by a severe pestilence, which considerably 
•diminished the population 

In 1848 a political con-fulsion took place m France, and Louis 
Philippe, the Citizen King, abdicated the French throne He 
took refuge in England, where he died«m 1850. On Feb 24, 
1848, a Kepublic was proclaimed in France, and Prince Lonw 
Napoleon, nephew of Napoleon I , was elected President, and id^ 
1862 was chosen Emperor of the French, under the title of 
Napoleon III , he was deposed. Sept 4, 1870, and a repubho 
{iroclaimed 

•She population of England, Ireland, Scotland, a^d the British 
Isles in 1871 was 31,609,910 

The Queen’s Colleges, in Ireland, opened, 1849-50 The 
«holera, which had first visited England in 1832, revisited the 
kmgdom in 1848-9, and again in 1863-4 

The year 1861 will ever be memorable e.3 u'mo advent of 
the “ Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations,” founded 
chiefiy through the unwearied exertions of the Prince Consort 
A splendid building was erected from designs by Sir Joseph 
Paxton , it was opened with an interesting national ceremonial, 
in the presence of the Queen, and its founder, the Piince Consoi u 
on May 1, 1851, and closed to the public on Oct 13 in the same 
.year It was afterwards rebuilt at Sydenham, and publffilj 
opened by her Majesty, June 10, 1854. The Dublin Exhibition, 
founded by the patriotic Willian Dargan, was opened May 12, 
1853 , the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester,-Mdy 5, 1857 , 
the Museum of the Council of Education at South Kensington^ 
June 24, 1857, the second International Exhibition m 1862 , and 
the third in 1871. * 

The Turkish Government declared war against Russia, Sept.27, 
1853, which was followed by a declaration of war by England 
and Prance agamst Russia, March 28, 1854 The united forces 
of the allies fcught successfully the battle of the Alma on Sept. 
20, of Balaklavi Oct 26, and Inkermann, Nov 5 The Russia* 
fortress of Bomarsund, m the Baltic, was destroyed m the pre- 
vious summer, by the fleet under Sir C Napier Bombardment 
of Sveaborg, Aug. 9, 1855. Ksrtch and other forts on the See 
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of Azof daatroyed, June, 1855. The s.-fre of Seba^siopol wa. 
pifotenged until Sept. ^ 1855, when'the allie? tock pqssession of 
une forts and dockyards. A congress was held in Paris, peace 
cone uded upon equitable tei ms, and finally proolaiined,MarchdO, 
1856. This war cost na £32,793,303 . . 

An ipsult having been offered by the Chinese to the British 
flag, Admiral Sir M Seymour bombarded Canton, Nov , 1856, m 
1860 the English ■ and"^ench entered Pekin, exchanging a 
treaty of commerce tuth the Chinese, and leaving resident am- 
bassadors Visit of the Emperor and Empress of the French to 
England, April 16, 1855 Opening of tjie Great Exhibition at 
Pans, May 15, 1855 Queen Victoria visited Prance, Aug 18, 
1855 King of Sardinia visited London, Nov. 29, 1855. The 
Emperor and Empress paid another visit, Aug 8, 1857, and 
oaj- Queen went to Cherbourg, Aug 5, 1858 Considerable pro- 
gress made in the spread of National Education. This had 
been brought under the control of the lord president of the 
Council, and ably carried out under a staff of inspector* 
appointed by the Government The “Indian Mutiny’’ coip-, 
menced, May 1 1, 1857, at Meerut, near Delhi, the first victim 
bemg Colonel Fmnis, brother to the then lord mayor of London. 
The truly gallant general Sir H Havelock, Bart , died at the 
Alumb^h, near Lucknow, Nov 25, 1857 , Sir Cohn Campbell 
(Lord Clyde) ultimately quelled the insurrection The civil 
measures adopCh^tiy-' Earls Canning and Dalhousie, aided by the 
financial plans of the late Mr James Wilson, afterwards tended 
to the successful progiesp of our Indian empire 

Launch of the “ Great Eastern ’’ steamship, Jan 31,1858 Her 
tospage IS equal to that of the whole of the Spanish mercantile 
marine at the zenith of their prosperity in the seventeenth 
century. The East India Company ceased to exist on Aug 31, 
1^8, ’•and the New Council of India came into operation the 
following day The Submarine Atlantic Telegraph, between 
Irriand and America, was completed Aug 5, 1858 The first 
practical test di the electric telegraph was made by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone m 1837, on the Blackwall Railway. 

The late Jjord Elgin, then our indefatigable Chinese Ambas- 
sador, visited the empire of Japan in August, 1858, and obtained 
a reciprocal commercial treaty Some idea of the importance or 
this privilege may be formed when it is stated that Jeddo, its 
capital city, con tarns nearly 2,000,000 of inhabitants An important 
Commercial Treaty between Prance and England was arranged 
in January i&SO, py the Emperor and Mr. Cobden, assisted by 
the governments of the two countries. The Prmce of Wales 
left for Canada and New York, July V, returning Nov. 16, I860- 
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Tne rrince of Wale'i opened the secx>nd Dablm Exhibition, 
May 8, 1865 T]ie “Great Eastern” started with the Atlantic {;ahl« 
July 23, 1865. On May 11, 1866, Overend, Gurney, and Co ^s- 
pen4ed payment for £1^,000,000 On Jan 12, 1866, an educa- 
,,tional meeting held in tneOity to adopt the Eev W Eogers’ pro- 
posals for the metropolis, £50,000 were subscribed on that day; 
the first school was opened on Oct 1 Mai ch 28, 1866, th6 Queen 
wrote to Mr George Peabody, thanking him for his munificent 
gifts to the poor of the City of London. He died 4th Nov . 1869. 
On July 6, 1867, the Viceroy of Egypt visited England, and on. 
July 12th the Sultan of Turkey arrived In 18o8 the Duke of 
Edinburgh visited the Australian colonies. War with Abyssinia, 
and death of King Theodore, 1868 This war cost us £10,000,000 
The Prmce and Princess of Wales visited Ireland, April, 1868. 
The first stone of the new St Thomas’s Hospital la d. by the 
Queen, May 12, i868 The Prince and Princess of Wales wShb 
on a foreign tour in 1868-9 Inauguration and opening of Black- 
fhars Bridge and Holbom Viaduct by the Queen, Nov 6, 1869 
The Suez Canal opened in presence of the Empress of the 
'French, the Viceroy of Egypt, and representatives of all the 
great powers of Europe, Nov 20, 1869 The CEoumemcal 
Council opened at Eome, Dec 6, 1869. A rebellion broke out 
n the Ked Eiver Settlement, North America, in 1869, w ih 
was not suppressed for some months 

The total amount of the National Debt in iP^'i-.-as £795,370,12- 
The remains of Mr Peabody sent to America for interment, in 
H M S “ Monarch,” Jan , 1870 During this year three calamitous 
losses at sea must be recorded — ^the “City of Boston” steamer, 
and H M ships “ Captain ” and “ Planey ” In the “ Captain ” 
623 officers and men were drowned, inclliding Capt ColesTthe 
inventor of turret ships The new London University opened 
by the Queen, and the Banqueting Hall, Inner Temple, bii a 
Princess Louise War broke out between Prance and Prussia, 
and after several sanguinary b,’ttles, Napoleon III was made 
prisoner at Sedan Ihe Empress and Prmce Imperial sought 
refuge m England, and were followed by. the Emperor after the 
conclusion of peace The Prussians took Metz, Strasbourg, and 
Versailles, bombarded Pans, which was obliged to capitulate, 
Jan , 1871 Peace signed, Peb 26th, the Prussians entered Pans, 
March 1st , and evacuated it, March 3rd, 1871. On 18th March 
an msurrection broke out m Pans, and the ” Commune ” 
Gkivemment was established. This was not suppressed until 
28th May, and only then after the Archbishop of P^s»iwid 
■upwards of seventy pnests, officers, and citizens, had beep mur- 
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dered incold blood, the Napoleon Columnm the Place Vend6me 
destroyed , and the Palace of the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, ' 
the Palais de Justice, and several other public buddings, burnt 
dbwn, besides hundieds of private houses • 

The Act for Disestabh'-hing and DiseifHowing the Ir^eh 
Episcopal Church came into operation January I, 1871 Early 
in December, 1871, the Piince of Wales was seized with an 
attack of typhoid fever, which prostrated him so much that the 
greatest fears were entertained lest he should succumb, as his 
father had done exactly ten years before Speci il prayers were 
offeipd in all* the churches of every denomin.it'on, even Mahom- 
medans joining m the supplication that he should be restored 
to health Auer the twenty-second day the violence of the 
symptoms slowly abai%d, and he gradually recovered On the 
1 27th of February, 1872, the Queen, accompinied by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and other members ot the Kojal family, 
went in state to St Paul’s Uathedial, to attend a thanksgiving 
service for the Prince’s recovery , 

On Febru,aiy 8th, 1872, Lord Mayo, the Governor-Gener,^.! of 
India, was ^issassinated by a Mahoramedan convict, at Fort 
Blair, m the And.im.m Islands Lord Mayo was umver&ally 
acknowledged to have been the wisest, most popular and moat 
respected Governor-General uhich India has possessed during 
the present, ccnyiry He is succeeded by Lord Noithbrook, of 
the famous banking-house of Baling & Co 


yamft nfyote — Sfatesmtn and politicians —Lord Melbourne (1779—1848), 
^gi" Robi rt Peel (1788—1850) , Marquis ol Wellesley (1760—1842) Earl Grey 
(1764—1845), Lord Holland (1773— 1840) , D O'Connell (1775-1847), Sir 
F Burdett (1770—1811), It L Shed (1793-1851), T W Coke, Earl of 
Leicester (1752— 181‘2) , loseph Hume ()777— 1855) Frederick Lucas (1821 
—1855), Sir WilliimMolesnorth, Bait (1810— ls55) the Earlof Shrewsburr 
(1832— 1S56) , Earl ot Ellesmere (1800—1857) H erhci t Ingram (1811—1860), 
Lord Aberdeen (1781— IbbO) , Marquess Halhousie (1812—1860), and Ear) 
Canning (1812—1862) governors general of India James Wilson, economist 
,(1805—1860), Sir James Grata n (1792—1861) Marquess of Lansdowne 
(1780—181.3) Sir G ’C Lewis (1806—1863), Duke of Neweaaue (1811— 
1864), Harl of Carlisle (1802-1864), Eiehard CoSden (1801—1865), Lord 
Palmerston (1784—1865), Earl of Rosse (1800-1867) . Sir J South (1785— 
1867), Elias Howe inventor of the sewing machine (died 1867), Sir James 
Brooke (1803— 1868) , Sir R Mayne (1794—1868), Dr Marc Koget, author 
of “ 'Thesaurus ” (1778-1869) , Earl of Derby (1799—1869) , Marquia of 
Westminster il795— 1869) , Col Perronet Thompson (1783—1869), Lord 
Broughton (1787—1869) , Sn E Tennant (1804v-1869) , Earl of Clarendon 
-71800-1809), Capt Sturt, explorer of Australia (died 1870), Sir C Dilke 
(1810—1869) , Sir E Cunard (1817—1869) , Lord Canterbury, formerly 
Speaker of the House of Commons (1812—1869), Sir Roderick Murchargi 
a79?r-1871), Charles Babbage (1792—1871), A. Applegarth, inventor ot 
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the vertical pnnting machine (1787 — 1871) , Professor De Morgan 0787 •— 
1871) , Lord Mayo, Governor General of India, assassinated (1822—1672) , 

Military commandert —The Puke of Wellington (1769—1862), Sir C J ^ 
Napier (1782—1853), Lords Hill (1772—1842), Lynadoch (1750—1843), 
Anglesey (.1768—1854), Bcresford (1768—1851), Keane (1783—1844), Eaglan 
(1788—1856), and Hai Imge (1785— 1856) , Sir H Pottinger (1789— 1856), 
Sir H Havelock, Bart (1795—1857) Sir W F Napier (1786—1860) , Lord 
Clyde (1792—1863) , Earl of Cardigan (1796—1868) . Lord Gough (1780— 
1869) , Sir H Edwardes (1820-1869) , Sir De L Evans (1787—1870) , Sir 
C Windham (1809—1870) Sir John Burgoyno (1781—1871) 

Naval commanders —Sir John Franklin (1786—1847) , Lord Lvons (1796 
—1868), Lord Dundonald (1775— 1860), Sir Charles Napier (1786—1860), 
Admiral Grenfell (1801—1869) , Admiral Seymour (1818—1869) , Capt 
Cowper Coles, mventor of tuire* ships (died 1870) , Capt Huih Bungoyne 
(died 1870) 

Lawyers — Lords Cottegham (1781 — 1851), Plunket (1764—1854), Lang- 
dale (1783—1851), Penman (1779-1854), Trur. (1782—1855), Campbell 
(1781—1861), Lvndhurat (1772-1863), Brougham (1778—1868) 

Poets —Miss London, •• L E L ” (1802— 18J9) , B Southey (1774— 1843), 

T CampbeU (1777—1844), W. Wordsworth (1770—1860), T Moore (1779— 
1852) , J Montgomery (1771 — 1854) , B Montgomery (1807 — 1865) , Samuel 
Eogers (1763— 1855), lE B Brownmg (1809— 1861) 

Hwlorians —Rev Pr Lingard (1771— 1851) , Sharon Turner (1768— 1847) , 
Rev Dr Arnold (1795—1842) , Henry Hallam (1778-1859) , Lord Macaulay 
(1800—1869), SirF Palgrave (1788—1861), J M £emble"(1807— 1867) , 
H T. Buckle (1822—1862), Sir A. Alison (1792—1867) 

Authors — Madame D’Arblay, “Evelina” (1752 — 1840), A Cunningham 
(1784—1842), T Hook (1788— 1841) , T Hood (1798—1846), R Mudip (1777 
—1842) , D'lsraeh (1766-1848), W Tennant (1785— 1848)^,Mis8 Edgeworth 
(1767-1849) , Marryat (1792-1848) , R P Ward (176o-i6*6) , Sir N H 
Hioolas(1799— 1848), Countess of Blessmgton (1789—1849), H Smith (1780 
—1849) , Jane Porter (1776-1860) , F J Cooper (1789—1851) , Mrs Hofland 
(1770—1844) , J. Foster (1770—1843) . Pr Pnchard (1785—1843) , E Riddle 
(1788—1854) , J G Lockhart (1794—1854) , Miss Mitford (1789-1856), Char- 
lotte Brontd (1824—1866) , W Yarrell (1784—1856) , Gilbert A’Beckett (1818^ 
-1866) , Sir W Hamilton (1788—1856) , Joseph Haydn (died 1866) , Pouglaa 
ferrold, dramatist (1803-1867), Lady Morgan (1786—1859), Pr P Lardner 
(1793—1869) , Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) , Sir G T Staunton (1780—1860) ,•* 
Sir J Stephen (1788—1869) , Albert Smith (1816—1860) , T de Quincey (1780 
—1859), Mrs Jameson (1794—1859), Sir C Fellowes (1799— 1860) , G P R. 
Jam-B (1801—1860), J S Knowles (1784-1862), Mrs Trpllope (1779— 
^803) W M Thackeray (1811—1863) , Lucy Aiken (1781—1864) , W S 
Landor (177o— 1864) , T C Grattan (1796— 1864) , J R M‘Culloch (1789— 
(1664) , Pr Whewell (1795—1866) , W Kidd (1803—1867) , M Faraday (1794 
-1807) , Sir Pavid Brewster (1781—1868) , S Lover (1797—1868) , W Carle- 
ton (1798—1868), P Cunnmgham (1816—1869), W Jerdan (1782—1869), 
Mark Lemon (1816-1870), Charles Pickens (1812—1870), Capt Chamier 
(1798—1870) , Bergenroth (died 1870) , Thomaa Hoscoe (1790 1871) , George 
Grote (1796 1871) , Robert Chambera (1805—1871) 

Divines —Sidney Smith (1771—1846), Pr T Chalmers (1780— 1845^, 
Bishops Butler (1773—1839), Mant (1776—1848), BlomBeld (1788—1857), 
tnd P w Ilson, Calcutta (1770—1867) , Dr J Kitto (1803—1864) , Dr Q. 
Croly* (1780 — 1860), Archbishop Sumner (1780 — 1862), Rev T H Hums 
n780— 1802) Axchbiahop Wbately. (1787— 1863), Cardinal Wiseman (1820 
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—1886), Dean Milman (1791—1868), ArohbHhoo tonsrie^ (1795— 1889), 
Bishop Philpotts, Exeter (1778— 1809), Eev J H Todd (1803— 1869) , De«a 
Alford (1811—1871) , Canon Melvill (1799—1871) , Dl- Mortimer, Master <£ 
the City of LondonsSchool (1805-1871) , Dr R W Jelf (1798—1871). 

Botanists —T C Loudon (1783—1843), J S Denshavr (1786—1860)} 
8ir Joseph Paxton (1803— 1865) , Dr Lindlev (1799-«1865j 

Physicians, &o — Sir Astley Cooper (1768— 1841) , Sir C Bell (1774-1858'. 
Dr ’J Paris (1785—1856), Dr Urc (1778— 1857) , Dr J Pereira (1806— 
1863), Samuel Cooper, surgeon (1790—1848), Dr A T 'Phonison (1778- 
1849) , Dr R B Todd (1809—1860) , Dr T S Smith (1788—1861) , Sir 18. 
Brodie (1783—1862) , Sir W Lawrence (1783—1867) , Dr Herapath (1820- 
1868), SirJ Clarke (1788— 1870) , SirJ Simpson (1812-1870) , PioL Sym# 
<1800—1870) , 

RiahardWakley, founder of the Lancet (IlOo — 1862) , A K Johnston, He* 
Majesty’s geographer (1805—1871) , R Bentley, publisher (1794 — 1871) 
Painters and artists —Sir D Wilkie (1785—1841) , Sir A W Calico. 
(1779—1844) , H Corbouid (1788—1845) , R sAirke (1751—1846) , R B 
Havdon (1786—1846) , William Collins (1787—1847) , W Etty (1787-1849) s 
Sir M A Shee (1770—1850) , J M W Turner (1775—1851) , W WestaU 
(1781—1850), 8 Prout (1794—1852), Copley Fielding (1787—1855), John 
Martm (1789—1854), Charles Leslie (1794—1859), D Cox (1793—1869), 
J Ward (1770— 1856) , SirW C Ross (1794— 1860) t A E Chalon (1780— 

1860) , W Mulready (1786—1863), lohn Leech (1817— 1864) , David Bnberti 
(1786—1864), SirC L Eastlake (1793— 1865) , C Stanfield (1793—11867), 
D Machse (died 1870) , Sir G Havter (1793— 1871) 

Sculptors — SirF Chantrey (1782—1841), Sir R J Wvatt (1795—1860); 
Sir B. Westmacott (1775—1856), J Gibson (1791—1866), E H Batly 
(1788—1567) , Baron Marochetti (1804—1867) 

Archiir-cts -W WUkms (1779— 1839) , T Rickman (1776—1841), A W 
H Pugiu, ana auiuA (1811—1852) , John Britton (1771—1857) Sir Charlee 
Barry (1795—1880), J Elmea (1782—1862), C R CockereU (1788—1863) 
Sir R Smirke (1780—1867) 

Engravers -W Fmdcn (1787-1852), S Williams (1788-1853) 
Geologists —Dr G A Mantell (1790—1852) , Sir H Dels Beeche (1798— 
•■1856), Dr Buckland (1784-1856), Hugh ildler (1813—1857), J Beet* 
Jukes (1811—1870) , 

Philanthropists —Dr Birkbeck (1776— 1841) , Elizabeth Fry (1786— 1846 , 

' T) Clarkson (1760—1846), Father Mathew (1790—1856), E Owen (1780— 

1861) , G Peabody (1796-1868) 

Musical composers — Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809—1847), W Croteh 
(1775—1847) , F. Cramer (1772—1848) , Sir H R Bishop (1780—1855) , 
t'eyerbeer (1794-1864) , G Rossuu (1792-1869) , M Balfe (1808— 1870) , 
. Oottschalk (1830—1870) , Molique (1802—1870) 

Actors and Dramatists — Charles Eemole (1776 — 1854) ; Charles Young 
(1777— ra56), J Braham (1774—1866). Charles J Eean (1811—1868), 
Madame Gnsi (died 1869) , O Robertson (died 1871) 

Engineers — Q Stephenson (1781—1841) , Sir M I Brunei (1769—1849) , 
L K Brunei, his son (1808—1869) , R Stephenson (1803—1859) , J Locke 
(1811—1860) , Thomas Brassey (1805—1870) . he died worth three miUions 
and a quarter ' 

In 1804 George Stephenson was a poor labourer, his son 
Babert lying m his cra^e, whilst the father was cobbling ghoes 
by his Bide, the stage-coach then dragged al<»y its course at 
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^bout five mCes per hour , a letter posted in Lo.ndon would reach 
Edinburgh perhap^m the course of a week In 1824 the father^ 
said to the son, “ I tell yon what I think, my lad, you will hve 
to see thg day, though I may not hve so long, when railroads will 
Bugersede almost alk other modes of conveyance of our native 
country — when mail coaches will go by railway, and radw^ays 
become the great highway for the king and his siib]ecta , ‘the 
time IS coming when it will be cheaper for a working man to 
t'-avbl by railway than to walk on foot ” A bold, a daring, but a 
great social and patriotic prophecy ' — both father and son lived 
to see It fulfilled These wonderful changes have b,een brought 
about through the perseverance of George Stephenson and? his 
illustrious son, with the aid of Sir M I Brunei and his son, and 
Joseph Locke t 

In the previous pages we have attempted to unfold the pro- 
gress of the British Constitution and 'ts people It is a recital 
which has often been attempted to be written , the interest is as 
undying as the country which inherits it, and it will continue to 
be read and re-studied by su( ( essive generations of Englishmen 
It IS in the slow and suie development of the Constitution that 
the secret of our present national strength, cur steadiness of 
purpose, our cautious avoidance of political esti ernes, is to be 

The wealth of the country in former times w_*'’hrinaiderable , 
this IS frequently proved by »he immense amounts paid for 
national purposes, but England is now the richest country in 
the world The productive energy ot countless industries, both 
m town and country , the extent of ", commerce which cover^ 
every sea, intersects all lands, and is approached by no rival — 
all attest its promiiience The half of a century of almost un- 
broken peace has assisted in the accumulation of an amount of ' 
capital which makes England the centre of trade ard finance to 
every nation , and we have, alter many centuries, out of alTpro- 
poition to our size and population, run a course of honour 
abroad and general happiness at home. 
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FOREldN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

IN EUBOPE. 

Heligoland (1807) — A small island formerly belonging to Den- 
<p ark , in the German Ocean, about 28 miles from the mouths at 
the Weser, Elbe, and Eyder 

Gih altar (1704) — A fort hpon a rock in the south of Spain, 
iin the straits of the same name 

Malta (1800) — An ‘island jn the Mediterranean, south of Sicily. 
iipven Ionian Islands — Ijorfu, Paso, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
Ccphaionia, Zante, and Cengo — on the western coast of Greece, 
forming a republic (lSl5), under the prottotion of Br,itam; but 
they were, m 1863, ceded to the kingdom of Greece 


India or Hindostan — The greater part of it. Chief towns — 
Calcutta (168Q), Madras (1620), Bombay (1661), Bengal (1517), 
Delhi, Agra, Lahore, Benares, Lucknow, <fec 

Ceylon (150b and 1795) — A large island m the Indian Ocean, 
at the south-eastern extremity of Hmdostan »-''4b«'f town, Co 
lombo (1802) 

Song-Kong — An island on the coast of China, now an Enghsb 
colony (1842) 

4iiacan — A province of Chin-India, on the Eastern Pemn- 
Bula. ixtending along the coast of the Bay oi Bengal , ceded to*" 
the British by the Burmese in 1826 

Port Amheist — A town on the coast of Maitaban, a pri^nce^n ■ 
the south of the Birman Empire, founded by the British in 
1826, on the termination of the Burmese War ' 

Tenassei im — A province m the south of the Birman Empire 
ceded in 1826 

Malacca or Malaya — A large penmsula, forming the southern 
excremity of Chin-India 

Penang — An island off the west coast of Malacca 

Singapore (1819) — Singhapura, ‘city of the hon ’ — An island 
at the south extremity of Malacca. Its capital bears the same 
name 

Aden — A seaport town and peninsula of Arabia, now a depbl 
and haltingj)!ace for the steamships employed in the passage 
between Suez, Bombay, and Australia. From Suez is brought 
the finest Arabian coffee- 
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IN AUSTRALASIA. ^ 

North Australia — Chief town, Bathurst 

New South Wales (1770 and 1787) — South-east part of Aus- 
tralia, in the Pacific Ocean Chief town, Sydney (1788) CjlTild 
discovered at Bathurst, New South Wales, by Mr E Hargraves, 
on Feb 12, 1851 — seven tons, from thence, arrived m the Thames, 
Nov 23, 1852. 

Botany Bay (1782), formerly a convict settlement 
Westerly Australia (1829) — Chief town, Pgrth 
l^ouih Australia (1802) — Chief towA, Adelaide (1836) 

Vwtoiia (1839) — Chief town, Melbourne (1837) 

g Diemen's LaMd or Tasmania (lAo, 1799, and 1803) — 
nd off the south-east extremity of Austiaha Capital, 
Town (1804) 

Ik Island (1774), formerly a convict settlement 
New Zealand, in the Pacific, about 1,000 miles to the east of 
New South Wales (1642 and 1833)— Gold discoveiod at Gtago, 
An 1861 The south-east of New Zealand is the antipodes of 
England 


IN AFRICA. 

Sierra Leone (1787) — Acountiy of Western Afiioa, in which 
the British formed a settlement 
The Gamhia (1631), Gold Coast (1530), Rodnguez, the 
, Seychelles, and Ascension (1508). NoUal (18 iS) 

(lape Colony (1486)-5frhe southern extremity of Africa, at the 
Cape ol Good Hojie, a country colonised lij the Dutch ab( ut 
i860, Imt possessed by the British since 180t> — a most importaal 
navaj station in the passage to the East Indies The Cape is 
the most tljiriving seat of European civilization in Africa 

Si ITelena (1502 and 1600) — An island m the South Atlantic, 
about 1,200 miles 'from the coast of Afnca — a place of refiesh- 
ment flSr homeward-bound East India ships , and noted as the 
place of Napoleon's exile and death 
Ascension — ‘The sudor’s post-office m lat 8° 8' north , long. 

14° 28' west. 

l^Minliua or Isle of Frames — An island in the Irdian Ocean, 
' lOO'miles east of Madagascar (1506), taken oy the Brmsh fi om 
he Frenph in 1810, by which time it had become a grand 
sateermg station against our India shippmg 
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IN NOBTH AMBRICa 

Britiih Cohimhia (gold discoveied here, Apr-J 21,,J18§8), add, 
Vancouv^'s Island (1846), Hudson's Bay Countries (1601^^ 
Labrador (1501) , CrMada (1508, loOS, and 1759-60), New Brmit- 
with (1622), Nova Scotia (1622), Newfoundland (1497) , iJo* 
Bermudas, or Somes s’ Islands (1609) , Prince Ed/wiircCs Islctnd 
1607 and 1745), &c Cape Breton (1479). 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Honduras, and its dcpendfincies (1670) 

'in south AMERICA ” 

Demerara,, Essequibo, and Berbice (1803) — distnctalof 
Gatana (1652), the FaJUand* (1594 and 1840). 


IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Luaayis or Bahamas (1492 and 1629), Jama%ca'*{14S3 
1655) — chief town, Kingston, loitolo (1666), Virgin Qorde — 
Virgin Islands (1666', Ai.gutUa (16b6) Si Christopher (l-JO^ 
and 1623), Bermudas (1609), Antigua (1632), Montserrat (le^^ 
Nevis (1628), Eommica (1493 — 17b3) — Leeward la l a o gs 

St Lucia (1803), St Vincent (1763), Chenada (17631 Tohag^ 
(1763), Barbadoes (1605), Tiinidad (1797) — Windwara IslanM 
The most important of the Biitish West India possessions fii 
Jamaica, which is a large and productive island, ;^elding aqipla; 
supplies of sugar to the home country 


LONDON 








